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“That argument is aged! They’ll post’em if the binder 
is right. Ten years ago — even five — when posting a 
loose-leaf binder was like unlocking a safe, yes! But 
not today. Any good loose-leaf catalog, issued by a 
house of standing and experience, can be depended 
on to work quickly and easily. And this weekly 
price service that the retailers are all talking about! 
It’s one of the greatest business-holding, sales-emaking 
ideas that ever came out and it’s loose-leaf in its 
very nature.” 


The Heinn Company recently mailed to practically 
every retail hardware dealer in Wisconsin a question- 
naire to determine the popularity of the weekly price 
service referred to. In all, 383 have been returned 
to date out of 1336 mailed out. Practically everyone 
stated plainly that he could use a loose-leaf catalog 
and price service — that it would mean more sales — 
that he would keep it posted —that without it he 
could not immediately tell today’s value of any 
article—that he would gladly pay $18.00 for such 
a service —that it was worth the price — and that he 
wouldn’t be without it. Many of them are using 
such a service now. 


The actual figures make fascinating reading for every 
jobber, hardware or otherwise. They reveal the 
kind of cooperation that their dealers will appreciate. 
Every jobber ought to know how this combination 
of loose-leaf catalog and weekly, guaranteed, price 
service works out. 


Write today for free illustrated folder giving 
the detailed returns from this questionnaire 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


Originators of the Loose- Leaf System of Cataloging 
306 Florida Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


~by~day catalogs 
year-atter~yeay 


The Best Judge of Newspaper Advertising Values 


T. HAS been truly said that the best 
| -* judge of the value of advertising in 
any medium is the local advertiser, 
because he bases his decision on the 
direct results produced. Consequently 
thevolume of local advertising carried by 
any newspaperis conclusive evidence of 
the productiveness of that newspaper. 


In Chicago the decision 1s clear and 
decisive. According to the authorita- 
tive figures supplied by the Advertising 
Record Company, for the first eleven 
months of 1924, The Daily News pub- 
lished 11,235,081 agate lines of local 
display advertising, as against 7,551,018. 
agate lines published by its nearest com- 
petitor in the daily field—a morning 
newspaper. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 


ntered as ond class matter Mar ch 12, 191 919, at the Pinay ang Chicago, Ilil., under en meg rch 3, 1879 : 
Published a wild copyri ighted 1 1925, by the Dartn ell Cor orpor ‘ation, 1801 Leland Ave. : Zaae Ill. Babes vidios pel , $4.00 a year, in advance 


America’s 
Biggest Sellers 
Advertised in 
Needlecraft 


Magazine— 


Campbell’s Soups 

Ivory Soap 

Quaker Oats 

Cream of Wheat 

Gold Dust 

Fairy Soap 

Puffed Rice 

P & G Naptha 

Jell-O 

Kellogg’s Toasted 
Corn Flakes 

Pepsodent 

Fels-Naptha Soap 

Mellin’s Food 

Rumford Baking Powder 

O-Cedar Products 

Liquid Veneer 

Kirsh Curtain Rods 

Congoleum Rugs 

Pebeco 


Perfection Oil 
Stoves and Heaters 


J. Wiss Shears 
Sun-Maid Raisins 
Mentholatum 

Q-Ban Products 

Le Page’s Glue 
Sapolio 

Sani-Flush 

Steero Cubes 
Johnson’s Floor Wax 
Marinello Products 
Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
Loft Candies 


1,000,000 
Net Paid Circulation 


Guaranteed 83% in towns of 
25,000 and under 


Needlecraft Magazine 
50 E. 42nd Street New York 


Robert B. Johnston, Advertising Manager 


J. A. ROBERTSON, Western Manager 
Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 


DORR & CORBETT, Old South Bldg., Boston 


bho 


THIS ISSUE AT A GLANCE 


ADVERTISING 

“Advertising has three big jobs ahead,” 
says Harry R. Wellman in his article, 
“The Fourth Great Period of Selling.’ He 
tells how sales executives in planning 
advertising now must consider the effect 
the Ford car, the movies, and the radio 
have had on national life and points out 
that the elimination of fixed schedules and 
appropriations as measuring sticks for ad- 
vertising campaigns will soon be a neces- 
sity. “The ‘blah’ period is over,” he says, 
“likewise the sale a day, and other mon- 
strosities that made advertising executives 
tear their hair. Campaigns will be 
planned for immediate effect and to co- 
ordinate with the plans of the sales execu- 
tives rather than governed by funds and 
schedules.” Page 13. 


EXPORT 

When George E. Keith decided to go 
into the foreign market with his Walk- 
Over shoes, he followed the same policy 
that had marked his success in America 
instead of conforming to the customs of 
the new market. He established direct 
relations with the dealer. Introducing 
American methods through the medium of 
American salesmen trained and supervised 
by officials of the company are, in the 
epinion of the writer of this article, re- 
sponsible for the foreign success of Walk- 
Over shoe sales. Page 27. 


“The ancient prejudice against Ameri- 
can made merchandise is no longer a 
factor in planning a selling campaign in 
England,” is the consensus of forty-five 
American concerns who are doing a splen- 
did business over there. Advertising and 
selling efforts patterned closely after the 
campaigns carried on in the States are 
proving successful. “The visit of two 
thousand advertising men and five thou- 
sand lawyers to London, in addition to 
the thousands of tourists who visited 
the Wembly exhibition, marks the begin- 
ning of a business invasion of England 
heretofore thought impossible,’ declares 
the writer. Part II, page 75. 


GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 

Cheltenham Bold takes a whack at the 
Federal Trade Commission’s faux pas in 
entertaining a complaint and issuing for- 
mal charges against the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies and the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. “Bold” shows where the com- 
mission has been hoodwinked, and explains 
why nothing can come of this tempest in 
a teapot which he labels “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” 


A minority report has been submitted 
to Congress recommending that the course 
of procedure of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission be changed. It is contended by 
Commissioner Gaskill that the commission 
should bring about a discontinuance of 
unfair practices but not set itself up as 
a judicial mill to grind out proof or dis- 
proof. Page 31. 


MANAGEMENT 

“Star salesmen have a certain specific 
thing to sell,” says one of them, in coming 
to the defense of his tribe. “Ability to 
sell goods does not differ from the ability 
to sell oneself.” In declaring that it is 
time for someone who knows to come to 
the defense of the star, he takes a whack 


at sales managers with the indictment, 
“The big trouble is that too many firms 
do not know what to do with a live sales- 
man when they get him. Page 15. 


MARKETS 


Electric railways of the country are go- 
ing to spend millions of dollars in 1925 
according to expansion programs outlined. 
They have been spending half a billion 
dollars or thereabouts every year, but a 
good many sales managers and executives 
have not realized it, according to an in- 
vestigation recently completed. The scope 
of the market, and the material used each 
year is so unusual that it surprised the 
investigator who was looking for unusual 
things. Electric railways are open to sug- 
gestion and buy readily, according to the 
experiences of salesmen who walked in 
“cold turkey.” Page 23. 


SALES TACTICS 


In breaking into a new territory, the 
Williamson Candy Company, manufactur- 
ers of Oh Henry! candy, disregard the 
jobbers and retailers and begin with the 
consumer. By arousing the euriosity of 
the buying public, they force the jobbers 
and retailers to stock and then let them 
have only one box at a time to teach the 
lesson of turnover. A week’s teaser cam- 
paign, tied up with the Ford cars in the 
town, and then newspaper advertising, do 
the trick for them. Page 42. 


When officials of the L. & N. Railroad 
realized that a favorite indoor sport of 
New Orleans citizens was “cussing” their 
road, they started a good-will campaign 
of advertising and education. In a com- 
paratively short time they noted increased 
interest in transportation problems on the 
part of the public and today, instead of 
the most hated, the L. & N. is the best 
liked “citizen” of New Orleans. Page 33. 


“The old home town too often is re- 
garded by salesmen as just a good place 
to hang their hats over the week-end,” 
says John Harth in discussing the prob- 
lem of getting salesmen to work their 
headquarters town. More often than not 
it should be the most productive part of 
the territory, but familiarity breeds con- 
tempt and it is neglected, he declares, and 
tells how some salesmen have been prod- 
ded into realizing this fact. Page 39. 


SELECTING SALESMEN 


Getting back to the moot question of 
selecting salesmen on a scientific basis, 
H. S: McCauley says, “Too many sales 
managers employ men on the basis of a 
personal interview and judging their intel- 
ligence from an interview. Just because 
a man is a good talker, and can get by 
an interview is not an indication that he 
can sell. Social intelligence is far more 
important than verbal intelligence.” 
Page 19. 


STIMULATING SALES 


The home town market had been per- 
mitted to lag for twenty-five years before 
the Hanley & Kinsella Spice and Coffee 
Company of St. Louis decided to pep it 
up with a_ sales drive. The drive 
they instituted resulted in an eight hun- 
dred per cent increase in sales and quad- 
rupling the dealer outlets. Page 17. 
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POKANE is the financia! and commercial capital of an Inland Empire larger than the 
age whole area of France. . Call this great Spokane Country the “State of Lincoln” (which 
2S, has been seriously considered for a long time) and we have the richest state of its size 
SD in the Union in natural resources. More than that, The Spokane Country is the 
richest territory of its size in natural resources in the whole Western Hemisphere. 


On this page there are 40 bags of gold—$10,000,000 in each—or $400,000,000. That’s the 
value of the annual production of the farms, orchards, forests and mines of the Spokane Country. 


The Spokane Country produces 1-11th of the Nation’s wheat; 1-5th of its commercial apples; 
40% of the Nation’s lead and ships over $50,000,000 worth of lumber annually, not to mention the 
big yields of other grains, fruits, potatoes, hay, wool, gold, silver and copper. 


According to official government estimates, the total value of the 1924 yield of grain, hay, 
apples and potatoes alone for Washington, Oregon and Idaho was $232,633,920 or $22,074,550 
more than the same crops in the normal production year of 1922. Lead prices are nearly twice 
the pre-war average. Wool prices are good. Lumbering is in a flourishing condition. 


Even before thé 1924 crop money was paid to the farmers, the country banks of the Pacific 
Northwest (not including cities) had on deposit $373,000,000. 316 of these banks are located ir 
the more important of the 522 cities and towns of the Spokane Country. 


The normal per capita buying power of the Spokane Country is 35% above the Nation's 
average. Washington’s percentage of increase in wealth for 1922 over 1912, according to census 
returns, was 45%, or exactly twice as great as that for California. 


With these facts in mind it is easy to understand why Go-Getters used over 800,000 lines more 
advertising space in THE SpoKesMAN-ReEvIEw and SpokANE CHRONICLE during 1924 than 1923. 


Spokane and its rich, surrounding territory make up one cohesive.market of 564,000 consumers. 
Most of the 89,300 circulation of THe SpokesMAN-Review and SpokaNe CHRONICLE is confined 
to the 97,487 homes located in the 522 cities and towns of the field. 


This complete coverage together with other things enumerated, explain why so many national 
advertisers are intensifying sales efforts here during 1925. 


Send for Book of Facts about The Spokane Country Market 
and the Five Major Markets of the Pacific Northwest 


=. REVIEW-C CHRONICLE NATIONAL ADVERTISING BUREAU _ 


WM J MORTONCO = ee MAGAZINES 

eouniines bestia MORNING - SUNDAY ~ TWICE -A-WEEK THE WASHINGTON FARMER 
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This New Guide 


Advertising 
Agency Guide for 1925 came 
off the press December Ist. 


In 


Bound in 
cloth, 6x 9% 
inches in size, 200 

printed pages, listing 
more than 360 recognized 
advertising agencies in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


A revision of Dartnell Report No. S. 75 on 
Advertising Agencies, first published in 1920 


it are given heretofore unpub- 
lished facts about 360 recognized 
advertising agencies; who the 
principals are and what their 
advertising experience hasbeen; 
the most successful campaigns 
conducted by the agency; fields 
in which it specializes; size of 
organization and number of ac- 
counts handled, with a list of 
principal accounts and other use- 
ful information. The listing of 
agencies is preceded by a sev- 
enty-page editorial section giv- 
ing tests, check-up methods and 
suggestions which an advertiser 
can use in dealing with his agent. 
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SECTION I ae : 
Small Versus Large Agenciés | 


from one large agency to another. We happened to know 
that the president of this company is a close personal 
friend of the head of a small but efficient agency: 

We asked this latter man if his agency had been considered. 
“No,” he said, “I knew nothing about the change until it was 
announced to the public. I saw my friend shortly after, and 
asked him if he had thought of our qualifications. ‘Why no— 
ours is a. big account, So, of course, I went with a big agency.’ 


This undoubtedly struck the advertiser as sound logic. Asa 
matter of fact, he placed his account with a good agency, but 
that does not excuse him from blindly ignoring the merit of a 
smaller organization. 


But after all, this advertiser is not a lone instance, for many 
desirable accounts are obtained on the size of the agency rather 
than on the ability of the principals. A new agency starting 
with twenty-five or more supposed employees has a much better 
chance to obtain major accounts than has an agency that starts 
with five able men. There seems to be no business in the coun- 
try where “follow the leader” is such an effective slogan. An 
irresistible glamour seems to surround the large organization 
and the one with a large number of accounts. 

But mere size means nothing.- Here is-an agency with 
thirty-five people, impressive offices, a “statistical” department, 
a research “staff,” and several other departments and titled 
officials. It is an easy matter for a salesman for this agency to 
persuade a sales manager to go through his plant, and the sales 
manager is impressed by the size of the organization: he thinks 


SS ““e_would get the combined effort of a 
None Ng dg 


Joese RICHARDS ‘COMPANY, Inc. 


Ore OF the largést national advertisers shifted recently 


SS 


Established 1874 
Park Avenue, New York City ee ee : 


Member: AAA A; 'N.0.A.B.- Recognition: 46 f.; PPA; APA; ABP. : 


Personnel: Josseu A. RicHanns, president. Formerly associated in _advertis- 
ing Capacities with Waterman Pen Company, Remington Typewriter Co., Victor 
"Machine Co. more latterly bas done special work for. Mutual Life 

'» Co, Hawaiian Pineapple Co. and others. He was advisory counsel 

e war-to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance. Mistow Towne (director 

surer), for thirteen -years with the Joseph Richards. Company, formerly 

gnking business. Covuartianp M. SmirH (director in charge of produc: 
¢ years with Street Railways Ady. -Co., valuable advertising experience. 

ima Cigarettes, Lowney’s Chocolates, Packer's Tar Soap; H. 0. Food 
Axraur: W. SutLtwan (director and general manager), for five years 

to joining the Richards organization advertising manager Vacuum -Oil 

‘dling an ria ipa appropriation of approximately $500,000. At one® 
rected with the production department of the Street Railway Adv. Com- 

“he staff numbers fifty-five. No branches. 


3: The Joseph Richards Company is now serving nineteen accounts, - 
hich are exclusive, and sixteen of which are active. The oldest of 
counts is Tiffany & Co, seryed by this agency for forty-nine years. 
portant accounts are the American Saw Mill Machinery Company (13 
-uld Storage Battery Co. (9 yrs.}, Nairn Linoleum Co. (9 yrs.), Persoas 
}. (5 yrs.}, FP. Berg & Co. (4.418.), Millard Co. (4 yrs.}, Public Service 
(4 vrs.), Fraok M. Prindle & Co., Veolay Toilet Preparations (4 yrs.), 
> Thibaur. toc. (4 yrs.t, Library Bureau (4 yrs.), Tidewater Oil Sales 
yrs.}, Manhartan Electric Co. (3 vrs.), J. B. Williams Co. (3 yrs.). , 


The ageney prepares a questionnaire asking the prospective client cer- . 

tions which it needs before undertaking actual advertising. The client 
«ich information as he can, and ac: information he. is unable to supply 
| by the research department of the agency through its investigators. 
t pays for securing this information since it is for his use and profit, and 
‘ae in other ways than advertising. No contracts between client and 
other than memo agreement that exists only so long as service is 
satisfactory. 


led Data an File With Research Department, Dartnell Corporation, Chicago 


‘DSON-BRIGGS COMPANY 
venue and. 21st Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
N.O.A.B. Recognitian: AN.PA.; A.PIA.; PPA; ABP. 
4d: Wo, E. RicHarpson, Raven E. Briccs. Experience of the execu- 


#T8 more than twenty years’ specialty and automobile advertising. Staff 
cwenty. 


Established 1921 


q oe accounts ate handled by this agency, including American 
ue Co., Long Eakins Co., F. B. Stearns Co., Macbeth-Evans 

Co. 
This agency feels especially 


bile advertising. Con- 


h by principals. 
ipment. and 
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“Who's Who” Among Advertising Agencies 


With Important Data as to the Experience 
of the More Important Agencies 


For Buyers of Advertising 


HE tabloid listing of agencies enables 

an advertiser to examine the experi- 
ence of three hundred agencies, and select 
one or two which are especially qualified to 
handle his account. Simple tests are given 
which can be applied to agencies thus selec- 
ted to determine the ONE BEST agency. 
A very practical section deals with such 
problems as the small vs. the large agency; 
plans for compensating agency; how to get 
better. service from your present agency; 
how to draw up an agreement with your 
agent; matter of ‘‘extras” on the bill, etc. 


For Sellers of Advertising 


UBLISHERS and their representatives 

need the new Guide because it gives a 
lot of information they ought to have in 
soliciting advertising accounts. It is the 
only agency list which details the experi- 
ence of the various agency executives; tells 
how long the account has been served by the 
agency; and gives a bird’s eye view of the 
way it does business. With this Guide you 
can direct your solicitation to men in au- 
thority, rather than take a chance that your 
letters will find their way through a mass 
of competitors’ circulars to someone’s desk. 


Sent on Approval to any Responsible Concern for $2.00 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Puab/ishers 


Chicago 


New York 


London 
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Buffalo the Wonder City of America 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN 


On Friday, December 12th 
the Buffalo Evening News 
published its regular edition in 


52 PAGES © 


CARRYING 


89,320 LINES 


OF PAID ADVERTISING 


The largest issue in pages and ad- 
vertising volume ever published 
by Buffalo’s leading newspaper. 


Cover the Buffalo Market with the 


BUFFALO EVENING NEws 


A.B.C.Sept.30,1924 | EDWARD H. BUTLER, Editor and Publisher | present Ay erage 


124,468 KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, 127 98 5 


National Representatives 


Marbridge Bldg., New York, N. Y. Lytton Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Advertising 
Well Directed 


NITED Motors Service employs 

advertising to help sell service 

e parts for the eight great manufactur- 
ing organizations which this company 
represents. 


The advertising is designed to acquaint 
motor car dealers and the general pub- 
lic with the advantages and savings 


which result from the specialized, The Campbell-Ewald organiza- 
a ‘ i f 160 1 ed irel 

expert service and genuine parts pro- Srdencanecelammanaiaan 
‘i P ‘ ‘ 4 d faciliti f th 

vided by United Motors Service in its eseniot adiasttiiies cnnnanesibinn 

be New York and Chi . 

20 branches and thousands of Author- aitadsdaanane 
‘ é e i he fi ies i 
ized Service Stations. pie Snay agente Aa 
handle large or small accounts. 

. ‘ - : iIncen. At any time, anywhere, we’ll be 
United Motors Service, since its incep glad to talk with you. There will 
tion, has been a client of the Campbell- a em 


Ewald Company. 


F CAMPBELL*EWALD COMPANY 
ose Beal tess CA dvertisin snes Woot Go er 


General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


a 
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Seven Cents 
Apiece 


44-million “fares” 
ride the streetcars 
each day. 


Each “fare” 
averages 7-cents. 


Fare enough? 


The streetcar com- 
panies enjoy a 
daily gross income 
of more than three 
million dollars. 


—and an annual 
gross income of 
more than a BIL- 
LION dollars. 


Fair enough! 
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PASSENGERS IN BILLIONS 
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The streetcar com- 
panies are now 
earning and buy- 
ing at an increas- 
ing rate. 


Member A.B.C. 
and A,B.P.— 
Tenth Avenue at 
36th St., New 
York, 


One of the 16 

McGraw-Hill Publications 
executives who operate 98 per cent of the elec- 
tric-railway mileage in this country and Canada, 


and the more important mileage in all the other 
countries of the world. 
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—the paper which serves the electric-railway . 
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Subscription Rates: single copies, 20 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions payable in advance, $4.00 
for twenty-six issues, anywhere in the United 
States or its possessions. In Canada, $4.25 and 
$4.50 in foreign countries. Six months’ sub- 
scription, $2.00, for thirteen issues. No two- 
year or clubbing rates. 


Bound Volumes: There are thirteen issues 
to a SALES MANAGEMENT volume, beginning 
with the first issue of January, and the first 
issue of July. These volumes, bound in buck- 
ram, may be ordered for delivery at the con- 
clusion of the volume. Price, $5.00, postpaid. 


Back Bound Volumes: Bound editions of 
Volume VI, containing the issues of July to 
December, 1924, and Volume V, containing the 
issues of October, 19238, to June, 1924, may be 
obtained from the office of publication, 1801 
Leland Avenue, Chicago. Price, $6.00, postpaid. 
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Consider 


This Market 


Every Day in 
the Year 
+ 


Your Church Buys and Uses— 


Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 
Automobiles 

Cameras and Kodaks 
Cement 
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Coffee 
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Envelopes - 

Files and Cabinets 
Hardware and Plumbing 
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Fixtures 

Kitchen Outfits 
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Pipe Organs 

Paper 

Radios 

Rugs and Floor Covering 
Roofing 

Stained Glass Windows 
Tires 

Typewriters 

Vacuum Cleaners 
Victrolas 

Window Glass 


Your Pastor Recommends— 
. & 
Will it be 
Your Product? 
oe 


Place part of your 1925 appro- 
priation in the magazine best 
fitted to sell this field 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Preacher’s Trade Journal since 1899 
6 : 


Out of 130 National Advertisers 
using religious papers — 70 are 
using the EXPOSITOR exclusively 


+ 
THE F. M. BARTON CO. 


701-710 Caxton Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York 
17 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago 
34 S. Wabash Ave. 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send sample EX POSITOR and Rate 
Card to 


SM 1-25 


Name 


Address 
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ANDREW G. PIERCE, JR., of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been chosen president of 
the American Woolen Company, to suc- 


ceed WILLIAM M. Woop, resigned. Mr. 
Pierce was first vice president of the 
company, and is succeeded in that capac- 
ity by CorneLtus A. Woop, son of WIL- 
LIAM M. Wooo. 


Joun C. Ercue, formerly educational 
director for The Ritter Dental Manufac- 
turing Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been made sales manager of the North 
American Fibre Products Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, succeeding H. R. ALDRICH. 


C. H. Greety, for many years sales 
manager of the F. Mayer Boot & Shoe 
Company, Milwaukee, and more recently 
sales manager for Lunn & Sweet, Auburn, 
Maine, shoe manufacturers, has been made 
sales manager for the Outing Shoe Com- 
pany, Boston. 


STANLEY H. Rose, foreign sales man- 
ager of Barber Asphalt Company, Phila- 
delphia, for nearly ten years, has become 
eastern sales manager of American Creo- 
sote Works of New Orleans, La. Mr. 
Rose will also act as general sales agent 
for the Savannah Creosoting Company of 
Savannah, Ga. 


Emery E. EL.is, president and general 
manager of the Union Tool Company, 
Orange, Mass., who passed away in 
November, is succeeded as general man- 
ager by J. C. BATEs, who was formerly 
associated with Mr. Ellis at the Sawyer 
Tool Company, Fitchburg, Mass. 


_ The Elevator Supplies Company, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J., manufacturers of signals 
and accessories, have opened an office in 
Atlanta, Ga., with W. A. CRoweE in 
charge. Mr. Crowe has been in charge 
of the Philadelphia territory, and is suc- 
ceeded there by HARRY WELDON. 


Joun A. Dickson, for six years general 
manager of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer, has acquired interest in the Mit- 
chell-Faust Advertising Company, Chicago, 
advertising agency, and was elected sec- 
retary of the company. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has elected as vice presi- 
dents, Procror Carr, sales manager, and 
TruMan A. DEWEESE, director of pub- 
licity. 


J. Witvtarp HALL, formerly with the 
Parker Pen Company, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Moore Pen Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. 


Personal 


C. A. Warp, Jr., has resigned as sales 
manager of the Acme Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Cadillac, Mich., on account of ill 
health. For the time being the sales of 
the company will be in charge of C. J. 
HELM, secretary and general manager. 


CHALMERS PANCOAST has purchased an 
interest in the Charles C. Green Adver- 
tising Agency, New York City, and be- 
comes vice president. Mr. Pancoast was 
formerly with the Calumet Baking Pow- 
der Company, System, The Chicago Tri- 
bune, and recently eastern advertising 
manager of Liberty. 


Joun D. RAUCH, at one time secretary 
and general manager of the American 
Steel Dredge Company, Fort Wayne, and 
more recently sales manager for the Tok- 
heim Oil Tank and Pump Company, 


Fort Wayne, has become vice president” 


and general manager of The Ohio Steam 
Shovel Company, Lima, Ohio. 


C. W. MATHESON, vice president and 
director of sales of the Oakland Motor 
Car Company, announces the appointment 
of W. R. Tracy as assistant director of 
sales. 


L. McNAvuGHTON, vice president and 
general manager of the Cadillac Motor 
Car Company, announces the appointment 
of H. M. STEPHENS as general manager 
of the Chicago branch, succeeding L. B. 
SOUTHERLAND. 


GeorGE F, BrYANT, for five years direc- 
tor of sales for Robert E. Hassler, Incor- 
porated, manufacturers of shock absorb- 
ers, has become general manager of sales 
for the Meyer-Kiser Corporation, Indian- 
apolis, an automobile financing organiza- 
tion. 


Charles Gulden, Incorporated, New 
York City, manufacturers of mustard and 
salad dressing, have appointed Charles W. 
Hoyt Company, Inc., as their advertising 
agents. 


GEorGE J. AUER has been made national 
advertising manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune, succeeding U. S. G. 
WELSH, resigned. Mr. Auer has been a 
member of the Herald Tribune organiza- 
tion since 1922, and prior to that was for 
seven years with the New York American. 


H. F. Fawcett, formerly sales manager 
of James Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Michi- 
gan, manufacturers of fishing tackle, has 
been made secretary and treasurer of the 
Outing Manufacturing Company, Elkhart, 
Indiana, also makers of fishing equipment. 
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HERE are 9,476 places in Pennsylvania and nearly two 
million families. Individually these families and these 
places are by no means of equal marketing value. 


Therefore, the State must be divided into markets of primary and 
secondary importance—if distributive cost is to be controlled. 


In 48—out of 9,476 places—will be found the Primary market 
in Pennsylvania, ‘where population, income and buying 
facilities combine to offer the greatest sales opportunity 
at the lowest cost. 


S5f 


© 


COSMOPOLITAN by concen- 
tration of circulation in the 
Primary Market logically 
becomes a Primary Medium 
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[' would surprise many people to be re- 
minded that the familiar Nujol trade-mark 
made its initial bow to the world as recently 
as 1914. The sensible, healthful principle of 
lubrication to which Nujol introduced a 
cathartic-ridden public has already become an 
integral part of that public’s consciousness. 


This is indeed a well-deserved tribute to the 
real service Nujol renders the good health and 
well-being of human-kind. It is also a tribute, 
we feel, to the McCann ideal of “Truth Well 
Told”, which has fitly animated the telling of 
this important health story. 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 
cAdvertising 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES MONTREAL TORONTO 
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Number One 


The Fourth Great Period of Selling 


The drunken sailor age of advertising and selling is 
over—what new and changed conditions do we face 
which must be considered in shaping 1925 policies? 


By Harry R. Wellman 


Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck School, Dartmouth College 
Formerly General Sales Manager, The Walter M. Lowney Company 


DVERTISING history offers 
little in the way of stand- 


ards of performance upon 
which to base any planning for the 
immediate future of advertising. 
Following, rather than preceding 
sales, advertising has had to assist 
in the sale of merchandise through 
three distinct and separate mer- 
chandising periods. 

Each of these periods has made 
different demands upon advertis- 
ing. Each period has developed 
its own method. Advances have 
been made in the mechanics of 
advertising, but no continued rec- 
ord of advertising success, meas- 
ured in terms of advertising tech- 
nique, is available, because no sus- 
tained method has been possible 
during the hectic years of adver- 
tising’s greatest use. 

The first of these advertising- 
sales periods may be characterized 
as “Selling Merchandise.” This 
period ended in 1915 when the pro- 
ductive capacity of the country 
met and satisfied the apparent ex- 
isting demand. In many industries 
this condition had been reached a 
few years earlier, but generally 
speaking, up to this point there 
had been a demand for all the 
goods that could be made. It was 
the business of advertising dur- 
ing this period, to further distri- 
bution into new and undeveloped 


territories. In other words, adver- 
tising had a fairly simple task and 
performed it reasonably well. 

This performance was definitely 
benefited because of the fact that 
there was relatively no advertising 
competition. One full page in any 
magazine was sufficient to compel 
attention; two pages—the double 
truck—had the effect of a thunder 
clap. Waste, of course, was inevi- 
tably present; the standards of 
“truth in advertising,” copy and 
art, were not then in evidence. The 
advertising child was just begin- 
ning to walk, but its age was suff- 
cient for the task that was to be 
accomplished. 


The Period of “Service” 


But as there came to be two 
safety razors, two talking ma- 
chines, two automobiles, and even 
two brands of food, clothing and 
tobacco—in other words, when 
competition had made it possible 
for the prospect to make a choice 
among several trade marks, names 
or designs of articles having the 
same usefulness or worth, adver- 
tising pussy-footed into the sales 
department and came forth with 
the word “Service!” The fact that 
it used a large “S,” in fact, that it 
either yelled service at the top of 
its lungs or else whispered it in 
some mauve interior, brought the 
word to the lips of artisans and 


boss, to preacher and hod-carrier, 
and we entered upon the second 
or service stage of advertising. 


This period is characterized by 
exaggeration of the usefulness of 
the articles plus the wonderful 
service the noble manufacturer 
proposes to make sure that the 
customer gets. Our tony special- 
ties and expensive articles wore 
morning coats and spats—clear 
through the copy. At the other 
end of the rainbow our artisan and 
craftsmen “labored ceaselessly” to 
see that we, the great American 
public, got just what we should 
get. “If it’s sent back, I’m pen- 
alized,” spoke the worker through 
human interest copy—and always, 
service stalked through the copy, 
hand-in-hand with the craftsman, 
in the effort to make a worthy pro- 
duction more worthy! It was the 
Moody and Sankey period of ad- 
vertising, the Golden Age of Bull. 


Then came the war and the mer- 
chandise which had been piling up 
in the warehouse in spite of serv- 
ice, began to be sold. More mer- 
chandise was needed than could be 
manufactured. Advertising had no 
other task than to keep “the name” 
before the public under the sonor- 
ous phrase of “advertising insur- 
ance.” This phrase woke a ready 
response from the manufacturer 
who had previously wondered 
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what the income tax was going to 
do to him. This seemed to be a 
glorious opportunity to do a little 
advertising at the expense of our 
Uncle Samuel. 

He decided to do it. New agen- 
cies sprang up over night, agencies 
that often had no more reason for 
being than the manufacturer had 
for advertising. Agencies, many. 
of them without experience, sense 
or judgment, who saw the whole 
problem purely in terms of self- 
aggrandizement. The older agen- 
cies tried to cry a halt to the pro- 
ceedings but instead of halting, the 
older agency had the choice of 
spending the money for the manu- 
facturer as wisely as possible, or 
of having the account turned over 
to the newcomers who certainly 
were without prejudice, at least. 

The end was, of course, inevi- 
table. The year 1920 blossomed 
and died and the country slowly 
realized that it had merchandise 
for 150,060,000 people but that 
there were only 110,000,000 in 
sight. Europe was broke, South 
America hd inflated during the 
war, and was not in the market. 
But goods had to be sold. 


The Third Period—‘“Selling Sales” 


And so was ushered in our third 
great period of selling—‘Selling 
Sales,” not merchandise, not serv- 
ice, but selling merchandise by 
showing the merchant a _ plan 
whereby he could sell the mer- 
chandise. The merchant was not 
slow to grasp the opportunity. 
Tentatively he “tried out” the first 
dozen or gross with the advertis- 
ing plan suggested by the sales- 
man. It worked. He was still 
overstocked with pre-war and war 
merchandise but since he found 
these new advertising-sales meth- 
ods moved his stock, he began 
using the same methods to sell his 
own overstock. 

These modest attempts were fol- 
lowed by others. “Sales” became 
the rule rather than the exception. 
The manufacturer, not realizing 
that we were nearly thirty per 
cent overproduced, opened his 
doors and went to work full time. 
Generally speaking, he did this 
twice more in the years of 1922 
and 1923. Each attempt resulted 
in surplus merchandise that had to 
be disposed of at a price. The mail 
order houses were ready. During 


‘hopelessly 


this period their sales steadily 
advanced. The chain stores wel- 
comed the opportunity of purchas- 
ing distressed merchandise at 
about factory cost. Finally, the 
merchants seeing a golden harvest 
ahead, became less careful of their 
merchandise standards, multiplied 
their bargain basements, made the 
“sale-a-day” a store policy—and in 
some cases, a sale a day in each 
department. 


New Conditions to Be Faced 


We are just beginning to 
emerge from that condition. The 
manufacturer who has been giving 
the party, has finally awakened. 
This awakening has come because 
he believes the surplus is worked 
out, and that if he plays a fairly 
conservative game he can secure 
his proper share of new business 
and business with prices suff- 
ciently advanced to assure him a 
profit. 


As we emerge from this period, 
what new or changed conditions 
do we face? What new task must 
advertising now perform? No 
salesman should be employed until 
the manufacturer knows exactly 
what is the job to be done. Adver- 
tising is an excellent salesman but 
before it is engaged to assist in 
the task now before it, should be 
fully informed of the job to be 
done. 


First of all, the battle of sales 
has left the ultimate consumer 
confused and_ bewil- 
dered. Names which formerly 
were as fixed in his mind as is the 
word “sterling,” mean _ nothing. 
Prices mean less. This is, of 
course, the direct result of selling 
trade-marked merchandise with an 
excellent reputation, through any 
sales channels and at any price. 
But this unrest goes still deeper. 
It properly includes suspicion of 
those stores, formerly dependable 
and sound, which joined in the late 
merchandise debacle. 

Public confidence is deeply 
shaken. The first job that adver- 
tising must do, is to assist in re- 
storing public confidence by insist- 
ing that nothing but a worth-while 
article shall be advertised and that 
article advertised as simply and 
sincerely as possible. The noise 
and blah period is nearly over. 
The public, taking advantage of 
these sales, has quite a lot of 


merchandise on hand. Throw the 
drum over the fence. Tell a simple 
straightforward story. Public con- 
fidence can be restored quickly by 
a simple, sincere and _ honest 
appeal. 

The second job that advertising 
must do is to re-sell the manu- 
facturer, who, having made a fool 
of himself, feels better if he can 
blame it on advertising! This will 
be a major job because the fact 
is, the manufacturer hasn’t the 
money. He spent it for “advertis- 
ing insurance.” One of the most 
helpful things that advertising 
could do to win the manufacturer’s 
confidence, would be to permit the 
manufacturer rather than the pub- 
lisher, to pay his own advertising 
bills. This “patent medicine” her- 
itage is indefensible on any 
ground and it annoys the manufac- 
turer to have some outsider pay 
his “help.” The present fee or 
guarantee system used by a few 
of the agencies, is a long step in 
the right direction. 


The Changes of Five Years 


With this re-sale to the manu- 
facturer will follow, necessarily, 
the sale to jobber and retailer of 
the value of advertising to them 
and the desirability of their coop- 
eration. This task, too, is very 
real, These links must be brought 
back into line if advertising is to 
be properly merchandised from the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 

With these three jobs under 
way, advertising must look up 
from the desk and see what has 
happened during the last five years 
and what effect these changes and 
happenings will or should have, on 
the business of advertising. These 
changes will include the emerg- 
ence of our greatest common de- 
nominator, the Ford car, because 
it has made a nation of travelers, 
of neighbors, of common habit and 
custom. It has brought together 
Maine and California—and fre- 
quently. It has built up new trad- 
ing centers and destroyed others. 
It has widened the delivery area 
and brought the city to the farm 
hitherto accessible only to the mail 
order catalog. 

The second change to be consid- 
ered will be the further spread of 
the movies, carrying the style mes- 
sage to towns of as few as five 

(Continued on page 53) 
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It’s Time Somebody Told the Truth 
About “Star Salesmen” 


One of the Astronomical Flock Takes Issue with Every- 
body’s Viewpoint up-to-date and Airs His Own Ideas 


VEN a violet has a perfect 
hk right to shake off some of 

its inherent modesty, when 
stepped upon. Nobody can blame 
a worm for turning occasionally ; 
he’s built to do it admirably. And 
now “Sales Management” has 
thrust its foot upon a naturally 
shy violet and transformed its dis- 
position to that of the tiger lily or 
the snap dragon. 


I refer directly to the articles 
which have appeared in this mag- 
azine on the subject of star sales- 
men. The sales manager has had 
his fling and ranted all over the 
place. Someone discoursed seven 
ways from the post, on the ulti- 
mate fate of salesmen who manage 
to climb out of conventional ruts. 


By a Star Salesman 


Between them, they talk about 
these human prodigies as if they 
were extra nice bloodhounds from 
a pedigreed kennel. 


At the risk of being looked upon 
as Mr. Pomp, I will admit, at the 
outset, that I am a Star salesman. 
That’s where the violet comes in. 
During the past fifteen years I 
have changed jobs twice and have 
had twenty-seven opportunities to 
keep on the move, always at 
“more money,” more “privileges,” 
fatter expense accounts and the 
customary inducements’ which 
firms make when they want to get 
a certain man. 


As such matters go, I think I 
might be placed in the “Star” cate- 
gory. I hold a record with my 


present firm, and I make sufficient 
in a year to stay for two weeks 
each winter at a Florida hotel. 
This latter boast is virtually a 
complete vindication of my per- 
sonal success in a money way. I 
can just hear some stickler for 
detail observing, “Shucks, the guy 
is a financier, not a salesman.” 
The stories which have aroused 
my resentment, not to say a squirt 
or two of scorn, would have you 
believe that Star salesmen can be 
tossed around like so many vaude- 
ville acrobats. The first writer 
went on to describe how these 
gentlemen are so up-stage that 
they break al! the bulbs in the 
footlight gutter; the second one 
was every bit as certain that Star 
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salesmen were kept in their place 
by sales managers, and were 
promptly taken on somebody’s lap 
and spanked when they voiced an 
opinion, or made a suggestion. 

The salesman, in brief, has been 
the pawn in these weird narra- 
tives. The authors of the stories 
have gone to opposite extremes. 
One states that Star salesmen are 
about as tractable as a cage-full of 
man-eating tigers; while the other 
is equally sure that the sales man- 
ager would as soon push his fin- 
ger in a Star’s eye, as eat bread 
and gravy. 

And the storm of gab and 
gabble centers primarily around 
the competent chap who is either 
bodily stolen from another house, 
or voluntarily leaves, because of 
the golden inducements. One 
thing should be set down as stern 
and inflexible fact: a salesman 
who has an ounce of ambition will 
move on to something better if the 
prospects assay advancement. I 
held the very deepest affection for 
the sales manager who was my 
former chief; the relationship was 
close kin to love. There was a 
spiritual comradeship which made 
my association with him a never- 
ending delight—but that did not 
prevent me from accepting an- 
other position when the psycholo- 


institution should blind him to the 
future and to those things which 
he owes himself and his family. 
I might think all the world of a 
firm and its chief executives and 
still be unalterably opposed to 
turning down an offer of twice as 
much. I do not measure my affec- 
tions by the dollar-mark nor is my 
loyalty a mere negotiable wad of 
bills, but my father died a poor 
man because he could never wisely 
distinguish the difference between 
sense and nonsense, loyalty to self 
and loyalty to the other fellow. 
He remained in one job for forty 
years and then was tossed so high 
on the horns of a corporation bull, 
that when he came down, it 
smashed his belief in humanity, 
religion and business fidelity. 


All That Glitters Isn’t Gold 


So-called Star salesmen have a 
certain specific thing to sell. 


They have a perfect right to go 
to market with it, and cash in. 

Ability to sell goods does not 
differ from ability to sell one’s self. 
The principles involved in selling 
a cake of soap or one’s peculiar 
and characteristic talents are iden- 
tical. Did you ever hear of a man- 
ufacturer who would deliberately 
look for places where he could sell 
that soap at the lowest figure? 


Star salesman, a man of pro- 
nounced and admitted ability, goes 
to a new job, are not as rosy as 
your authors of a peculiarly bril- 
liant line of fiction would have the 


reader believe. I have noted with 
pardonable merriment how Jim 
Smith is won over from the James 
H. Hickey Suspender Button 
Company, and transplanted in the 
rich, dark soil of a competitive 
house, only to be feted and dined, 
and given not only the key of the 
city, but the key to the vice presi- 
dent’s private wine cellar. 

The big trouble is this: so many 
firms do not know what to do with 
a live salesman when they get him. 

A business friend of mine 
bought an imported automobile, 
and then used it around his fac- 
tory delivering short orders. What 
he needed was a truck, because 
when he took his family out on 
Sunday in that Rolls it had all its 
original aristocracy scratched off 
by packing cases. 


It often happens that a Star 
salesman is treated in much the 
same fashion, and perhaps you will 
permit me to give a few of my 
personal experiences along these 
lines. 

A certain sales manager of a 
certain old house had been after 
me for years to go with him. At 


gical hour arrived. Nothing in And, take it from a veteran, the last I consented, because I could 
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When HomeTown Sales 
Begin to Lag 


Eight Times the Sales and Four Times as Many 
Dealers After Fourteen Months of Sales Drive 


By D. L. Kinsella 


Vice-President, Hamley & Kinsella Spice and Coffee Co. , St. Louis 


r \HE story of how H & K people of St. Louis for forty-four 


Coffee sales were increased years. The second advertisement, 
800 per cent in St. Louis in more technical in its appeal, set 
less than fourteen months without forth the advantages of vacuum- 


any increase in the city sales turce, 
is largely a story of 


packed coffee. 


careful planning, persist- 
ent advertising and hard 
plugging on the part of 
the salesmen. 

At the beginning of the 
present campaign we had 
about five hundred city 
accounts on our books 
and some of these were 
inactive. At this writing 


we have more than sev- books. 


enteen hundred out of a 
possible twenty-two hun- 
dred city accounts. Every 
one of these seventeen 
hundred accounts is ac- 
tive. Not only are they 
all active, but figured on 
the basis of the number 


The Neglected Market at 


Our Front Door 


OR twenty-five years we made no special 
effort to push city sales on H. & K. Coffee 
in St. Louis. In fourteen months we increased 
sales 800 per cent. 


Today our average customer buys nearly three 
times as much and we have 1,750 accounts on our 
In the fall of 1923 we had only five hun- 
dred accounts in St. Louis, and some of these were 
inactive. 


The success of this drive for business right at 
home has led us to extend our advertising cam- 
paign into other cities in our territory. 


—D. L. KINSELLA. 


“In all my experience I have 
never known coffee to give such 
great satisfaction all the time. 
Wherever I have been—the 
leading hotels of Europe, the 
Edgewater Beach of Chicago, 
the Chase, and other leading 
American hotels—I found the 
guests more particular about 
their coffee than anything else 
on the menu. If the coffee is 
not quite right, they certainly 
let you know about it. But 
here at the Chase we never 
have any complaints, particu- 
larly from our regular guests 


ot pounds of coffee a 

month, our average account now 
buys nearly three times as much 
as the average account bought a 
year ago. If the size of the 
accounts is based on dollars in- 
stead of pounds, an even larger 
average increase is shown because 
of changed market conditions. 

All of the old inhabitants of St. 
Louis had heard of H & K coffee 
and enough of them were using it 
so that H & K was one of the lead- 
ing brands in the field. This was 
true in spite of the fact that we 
had not made any effort to push 
city sales for nearly twenty-five 
years prior to the inauguration of 
the present campaign. 

The campaign opened October 
12, 1923, with a series of six two- 
thirds page advertisements. The 
first of this series was designed to 
drive home the fact that H & K 
coffee was an old product which 
had been keeping faith with the 


The third advertisement in this 
series was built around a clipping 
from a local paper dated October 
19, 1893. The clipping which reads, 
“Sousa and the H & K coffee dis- 
play divided the honors yesterday. 
It was a question which had the 
largest audiences,” ran under the 
headline “Sousa and H & K Coffee 
at the old St. Louis Exposition.” 
The advertisement was illustrated 
with a picture of Sousa at the side 
and a pencil drawing of the old 
exposition building at the top. A 
newspaper illustration of the H & 
K exhibit taken from one of the 
current papers of that time was 
inserted in the drawing of the 
building. 

The fourth advertisement of the 
series was a testimonial from Fred 
K. Schmidt, chef of the Hotel 
Chase, St. Louis’ newest and finest 
hotel. 


The copy reads as follows: 


who drink coffee practically at 
every meal. One thing they 
tell us is that it never varies, but is just 
as delicious one time as another. We 
make sure of the fine flavor in our coffee 
by using H & K, which is always of the 
highest grade and kept absolutely fresh 
by the vacuum can.” 

The fifth and sixth advertise- 
ments went back to the reminis- 
cent copy, the fifth being built 
around an advertisement for H & 
K coffee which had run in the St. 
Louis papers March 7, 1893, and 
the sixth driving home the fact 
that H & K had been uniform in 
quality for the last forty-four 
years. 


Before the first of these adver- 
tisements was run, we brought our 
city salesmen into the office and 
sold them on the value of the ad- 
vertising to them and how they 
could increase the size of their 
commission checks by talking 
advertising to the dealers on 
whom they called. The necessity 
of wider distribution in order to 
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make this advertising bring max- 
imum results was also impressed 
on the men. The result was that 
without a single exception they 
all took a fresh toe hold and went 
to work as they had never worked 
before. 

By the first of the year sales 
had shown a marked increase and 
every grocer in St. Louis had felt 
the effect of H & K advertising. 
The series of large ads in the first 
paper we used was finished and 
we planned to use smaller space 
but to use it daily alternating be- 
tween two papers instead of run- 
ning the two-thirds of a page in 
one paper every two weeks. 

Once each two weeks we used 
a three column by ten inch space 
in two papers. These large adver- 
tisements were run on alternate 
weeks so that one of them ap- 
peared each week in one paper or 
the other. Between these large 
ads we used three and a half inch 
single column space every day. 
Both the large and the small copy 
were arranged in the form of a 
number of a series. 


How We Used a House Organ 


When the change from very 
large space once in two weeks to 
smaller space appearing daily was 
made, we felt that it was time for 
us to do something to back up 
our salesmen and our advertising 
in creating dealer interest. “The 
H & K Percolator,” a four page, 
letter-size house organ, did the 
trick for us. 

“The H & K Percolator,” which 
is issued once a month, carries 
copies of the advertisements which 
will appear during the month, one 
article which we try to make a 
real help to the retail grocer, and 
a department known as “The Kof- 
fee Klotch,” which is devoted to 
trade gossip and personals. It is 
mailed to all of the retail grocers 
in the territory covered by our 
advertising as well as all of our 
salesmen. ; 


When the success of the cam- 
paign in St. Louis became evident, 
we decided to use newspaper 
advertising in some of the smaller 
cities in our territory. Since it 
was necessary to have wide dis- 
tribution in the cities where we 
put on our newspaper campaigns 
and our own salesmen did not call 
on retailers except in St. Louis 


and a few of the suburbs, we faced 
the problem of getting the job- 
bers’ salesmen to make a drive for 
distribution. 

A number of methods of enlist- 
ing the interest of the jobbers’ 
salesmen were considered. Pay- 
ing the jobbers’ salesmen a com- 
mission was among these meth- 
ods. While we had never paid 
commissions to jobbers’ salesmen 
and disliked the idea of establish- 
ing the precedent, the biggest 
drawback to this method as we 
saw it was that once the practice 
was established, it would have to 
be continued—the salesmen’s in- 
terest would fall flat if it was ever 
discontinued. Another big objec- 
tion to the practice was that it 
would increase our selling cost. 


Educating Jobbers’ Salesmen 


After a good deal of thought 
and deliberation it was finally 
decided to send a man out from 
the house to sell the jobbers’ sales- 
men on the fact that the news- 
paper advertising would enable 
them to get a lion’s share of the 
coffee business. 


To make the advertising easier 
for the jobbers’ men to sell, we 
worked out a contest idea where 
we gave a cash prize of twenty- 
five dollars in each town, for the 
best letter from a housewife tell- 
ing why she liked H & K coffee 
best. To enter the contest it was 
necessary for her to buy a can of 
H & K and send a portion of the 
label in with her answer. Every 
woman who entered the contest 
was given a free can of coffee as 
soon as her answer was received. 


Before attempting to cover the 
entire territory where we had dis- 
tribution with this campaign we 
selected four towns, Springfield, 
Missouri, Fort Smith, Arkansas, 


Paris, Texas, and Greenville, 
Texas, to test the idea. These 
particular cities were selected 


because we felt that they were 
fairly representative of all of the 
towns in our territory. 


After the newspaper advertise- 
ments had been prepared and the 
space in the local papers in each 
of these cities contracted for, Mr. 
Kelly, our advertising manager, or 
myself visited each of the four 
cities. 

Armed with proofs of the advér- 
tising which was to appear in their 


cities and the contracts with the 
newspapers for the space, we set 
out to sell the idea of getting new 
accounts for H & K to the jobbers’ 
salesmen in each of these cities. 


The salesmen were first told 
about the contest and thoroughly 
sold on the fact that it would 
result in an immediate increased 
demand for H & K coffee. When 
they had been thoroughly sold on 
this point they were told about 
the advertising in St. Louis and 
the results which it had secured 
both for our city salesmen and for 
the retail trade in St. Louis. 

A plan to follow up the contest 
by running some of the letters 
from local women received in 
reply to it as copy immediately 
following the contest and to swing 
from this into the campaign run- 
ning in St. Louis, was explained 
to the men in detail. They were 
shown how this advertising would 
not only sustain the increased 
demand for H & K coffee which 
the contest created, but would 
actually continue to keep this 
demand constantly increasing as 
time went on. 


Campaign Proves Successful 


Just as soon as we felt that the 
jobbers’ salesmen were thoroughly 
sold on the idea that the campaign 
was going to result in a large and 
steady increase in the demand for 
H & K coffee, we started out to 
show them how getting new 
accounts for H & K would give 
them an edge on their competitors 
in increasing their coffee sales. 
Since they had first been thor- 
oughly sold on the idea that there 
would be a genuine increase in the 
demand this latter was a compara- 
tively simple task. 

The enthusiasm with which the 
jobbers’ salesmen have responded 
to this appeal is best expressed by 
citing a simple instance. In 
Springfield, Missouri, a town of 
forty thousand population, the 
jobbers’ salesmen opened 115 new 
accounts for H & K in fourteen 
days. Last October H & K sales 
in Springfield were greater than 
they had been in St. Louis for the 
corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. 

This same campaign has now 
been'‘started in fifteen cities in our 
territory and with but one excep- 
tion is bringing equally gratifying 
results in all of them. 
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What Sort of “Intelligence” Does a 
Salesman Need? 


Ordinary intelligence tests cause errors in selecting salesmen 
says psychologist who attacks present conception of intelli- 
gence most needed for success in selling of merchandise 


\ N YITH the apparent contra- 
dictions that appear every 
day in the conduct, per- 
sonalities and appearance of suc- 
cessful salesmen, it is small 
wonder that hundreds of men in 
charge of selling crews all over the 
country have come to regard the 
selection and training of men for 
their departments matters of pure 
chance—more of a lottery than 
marriage. 


By H. S. McCauley 


him a tryout. If the applicant does 
not exhibit these qualities his 
chance of getting on the force are 
correspondingly remote. The exec- 
utive says the newcomer’s chances 
of making good would be very 
poor—he didn’t appear intelligent 
enough. 

“As a matter of fact,” declares 
Dr. A. J. Snow of the Department 
of Applied Psychology of North- 


dwelt wholly within the realm of 
the intellect. Henry Ford is lib- 
erally endowed with mechanical 
intelligence. The late Theodore 
Roosevelt was socially intelligent 
to a high degree.” 


Now the interesting feature of 
all this is that while the average 
sales manager picks his applicants 
by their showing of verbal intelli- 
gence, numerous tests performed 

upon experienced sales- 


But now psychologists 
are beginning to discover 
signs and indications by 
which it is possible to 
determine who will be 
able to utilize the selling 
appeals to the best advan- 
tage, and who will be 
lacking in talent to apply 
them. 

And the striking fact 
which stands forth sig- 
nificantly in all the re- 
search activities so far is 
that the trait popularly 
known as “intelligence” 
is not by any means nec- 
essary in high degree for 


of the 
Northwestern University. 
with the “brainy” man who is so sarcastic, so 
of others that 
Such a person would never 
Yet some sales man- 


impatient 
nobody likes him. 
sell in a thousand years. 
agers hire men because they are verbally intelli- 
Before hiring men, why not decide whether 
you need men who are verbally, socially, or 
mechanically intelligent ?—there is a big difference, 
as this article points out. 


gent. 


Are You Looking for Wrong 


Kind of Intelligence? 


OO many sales managers hire men who are 
‘verbally intelligent, yet verbal intelligence 
‘is not as essential to success in selling as 
social intelligence, according to Dr. A. J. Snow, 
Department of Applied Psychology of 
We are all familiar 


of the shortcomings 


men of unquestioned abil- 
ity have repeatedly shown 
them lacking in it. Some 
of the able men examined 
had great verbal intelli- 
gence, but so many 
others were greatly defi- 
cient in it that the psy- 
chologists concluded this 
trait was not vital to suc- 
cessful selling. How could 
it be, when a lot of good 
salesmen had it only mod- 
erately? 

An excellent  illus- 
tration of this is con- 
tained in the experience 
brought to light at a re- 


success in all lines of 

work. Certain occupations may 
require high intelligence, but in- 
vestigation has shown that many 
others in which it had long been 
supposed a requisite, require it 
only in moderate degree. And one 
of the latter class of occupation is 
salesmanship. 

Now the popular conception of 
intelligence, the conception which 
the average sales manager has in 
mind when he interviews appli- 
cants, may well be defined as 
quickness of thought, readiness of 
tongue, a facile handling of ideas, 
a fairly wide knowledge of facts 
and events, and a general appear- 
ance of animation. When the ap- 
plicant exhibits all this, the aver- 
age sales manager is likely to give 


western University, “the foregoing 
symptoms of ‘intelligence’ do not 
cover the whole scope of the qual- 
ity by any means. They are mani- 
festations only of verbal intelli- 
gence, which is the ability to deal 
with and manipulate ideas. In 
addition to them psychology rec- 
ognizes motor or mechanical intel- 
ligence—the ability to handle and 
deal with things and objects—and 
likewise social intelligence, which 
is the ability to attract and influ- 
ence others. Most people have all 
three kinds of intelligence in vary- 
ing degrees. Seldom do we find a 
man who has one variety to the 
exclusion of all others. John Rus- 
kin, the writer, was an excellent 
example of verbal intelligence; he 


cent Babson Statistical 
Conference at Wellesley Hills, 
Massachusetts, where 102 business 
men, among them twenty sales- 
men and eleven sales managers, 
took a typical examination for 
verbal intelligence, a form of the 
Army Alpha test, in fact. 

All of those tested were success- 
ful men, whether salesmen or 
executives, yet results showed that 
some of them stood very low in 
mental alertness of the variety 
which the sales manager ordinar- 
ily looks for in those applying for 
work. This was true not only of 
the whole group, but also of 
the fifth part composed of sales- 
men. (The sales managers were 
listed in the results as executives.) 


In summing up the results of 
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the test, W. V. Bingham and W. 
T. Davis of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology reported: “No sig- 
nificant relationship was found 
between intelligence, as measured 
by this type of mental alertness 
examination, and relative business 
success as estimated from a per- 
sonal history blank.” In other 
words, whatever qualities had 
made the men successful in busi- 
ness, high intelligence was not 
responsible. 

At another point in their report 
the two examiners said: “In the 
world of business, success is first 
of all a matter of getting things 
done. Ability to persuade and 
control people is an outstanding 
asset. Effectiveness within an or- 
ganization demands such traits as 
dependability, cooperativeness, en- 
ergy, promptness of decision. If 
traits like these are present in high 
degree a man may make a notable 
business success even though his 
mental alertness test rating on the 
Army scale is only B or C. Intel- 
ligence there must be, above a cer- 
tain minimvm. But this minimum 
is, perhaps, not so high as is often 
supposed.” 


Present Method is Faulty 


This is, of course, only another 
way of expressing the old saying 
that deeds—not words—are what 
count, and that an ounce of loy- 
alty is worth a pound of clever- 
ness. Are not these facts, how- 
ever, ignored in the average em- 
ployment interview? Since there 
is no way of determining in 
advance whether an applicant will 
be energetic, prompt in decision, 
loyal and a winner of friends, is 
not the man who hires prone to 
disregard all this and make his 
decision solely upon the traits 
which show up _ prominently— 
ready speech, neatness in dress, 
correct grammar, etc.? 

Another indication that this 
method, although widely followed, 
is faulty, is seen in an experience 
of Dr. Snow’s, as reported in the 
September number of the Journal 
of Applied Psychology. This psy- 
chologist, who has a national rep- 
utation as an investigator, was re- 
tained by a Chicago automobile 
concern to help select salesmen 
from a large list of applicants. By 
way of experiment, several sales 
managers of other automobile 


organizations were induced to in- 
terview these applicants and sub- 
mit reports showing which ones 
they would hire for their own 
forces. Each of them considered 
the men from the standpoint of 
“intelligence” as manifested in an 
interview, and in only 10 per cent 
of cases did the recommendations 
agree! Yet the men who did the 
selecting were veterans in picking 
sales force material. 

The self-contradicting results of 
the experiment, Dr. Snow explains, 
are due wholly to the individual 
error of the sales managers in 
their judgment of what constituted 
“intelligence” among the appli- 
cants. ‘ 
Test Bears Out Theory 


A test along lines similar to that 
given at the Babson conference 
was administered at Northwestern 
by Dr. Walter Dill Scott, who is 
now president of that institution. 
Dr. Scott gave an_ intelligence 
examination to a large number of 
professional salesmen, and while a 
detailed account of the result is no 
longer available, it is stated that 
the average verbal intelligence 
was low. Some men had it in high 
degree, but others were so lacking 
in it as to confirm the conclusion 
of the Carnegie Institute investi- 
gators that this trait is not a: vital 
one for the man who induces buy- 
ers to take goods. 


“And now,” the sales manager 
may demand, “if these college pro- 
fessors don’t think I know how to 
pick my men correctly, what 
method can they offer by way of 
substitute? I’m listening. If they 
can spot a winner with their tests 
better than I can by sizing him 
up, I’d like to learn the system.” 

Dr. Snow, who has given as 
much thought to this matter as 
anyone, without having the oppor- 
tunity to make a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject, suggests 
that more attention be paid to the 
applicant’s social intelligence—to 
his leadership abilities, his past 
record as winner and _ holder of 
friends, to the manner in which he 
comes up smiling after a rebuff, 
and to whether he holds a grudge 
against the rebuffer. 

While it is admittedly hard to 
determine these things accurately 
before the man goes to work, still 


a little effort in this direction may 
cut down the sales force turnover 
astonishingly, Dr. Snow points 
out. No matter how intelligent he 
may be verbally, if the applicant is 
lacking in social intelligence, he 
will never make a salesman. We 
are all familiar with the “brainy” 
man who is so sarcastic, so impa- 
tient, so intolerant of the short- 
comings of others that no one likes 
him. Such a person could never 
sell in a thousand years. Yet if 
the investigation goes no farther 
than verbal intelligence, he might 
be hired—and fired after the firm 
had spent a few hundred dollars 
finding out his qualities. 

“T do not know of any psycho- 
logical test designed to reveal the 
qualities necessary for selling,” 
said Dr. Snow recently. “In fact, 
I do not know exactly what these 
qualities are. Of course every 
experienced sales manager has a 
list of those he considers neces- 
sary, but it is surprising how far 
wrong one can go with such em- 
pirical formulas—as shown in the 
case of the automobile company 
which invited the sales managers 
to interview its prospective sales- 
men. 

The Rule of Thumb Method 


“The only way to find out what 
qualities are necessary for a cer- 
tain occupation is to perform ex- 
haustive tests upon several thou- 
sand persons who are following 
that occupation, at the same time 
noting how successful each of them 
is in his work. If we can find 
that all the successful men exam- 
ined have a certain trait to a high 
degree, and that the mediocre ones 
have it in low degree or not at all, 
we may safely conclude that the 
trait is essential. If we find that 
some of the successful men have 
another trait in high degree, but 
that others of the successful men 
are deficient in it, while some of 
the mediocre ones are also en- 
dowed greatly with it while others 
are not, then we may conclude 
that that trait is non-essential to 
that occupation. 

“After this sort of thing has 
been carried on for months it is 
usually possible to formulate a 
general test which will determine 
whether a given person would 
succeed in the given occupation.” 
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When too great 
: a burden ona 
salesman means 

a lost sale 


Household Furnishings and Building 
Materials advertised by the 
J. Walter Thompson Company 


Barreled Sunlight Hoosier Kitchen Cabinets 
Brenlin Window Shades _Klearflax Linen Rugs 
Celotex Schumacher Fabrics 
Danersk Furniture Sonora Phonographs 
Hausermann System and Radio Speakers 
Herati Wilton Rugs Standish Fabrics 


Richardson Roofing and Shingles 


DINING room table —a kitchen 
y¥ cabinet or a Wilton rug—each of 
these is a purchase made but a few 
times in a lifetime. 


But at that moment of purchase 
your product is under the most in- 
tense scrutiny. Then its merits must stand forth 
or the sale is lost forever. 


The salesman will tell all he knows about your 
product. But this may not be enough. He does 
not—and cannot—know your product as you do. 
To expect him to win the sale against competitors 
who are better known may prove a costly risk. 


There is only one sure way to have your public 
know about your product and ask for it. That is to 
tell them about it yourself — what it will do for 
them — and why it is better than its competitors. 


With the products listed above the J. Walter 
Thompson Company has been associated in inter- 
preting their use to American homes. If you make 
a product for household use, the experience of the 
J. Walter Thompson Company will help you sell 
in greater volume. 


J WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


ADVERTISING NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
- SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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TELL IT TO SWEENEY! 


RESOURCES OF THE NEW YORK MARKET 


Percentage 

—T income tax ) United States N.Y.City of National 
| me es Population. ..... 112,078,000 6,015,000 5.4% 
a WEAlED. 6 sis oes: $320,804,000,000 $21,207,000,000 6.6% 

8% MOONE Sk dso 69,000,000,000 5,393,000,000 7.8% 
Tax Returns..... 6,662,000 691,000 10.4% 

Retail Stores..... 1,675,000 99,041 5.9% 

Retail Purchases.. 30,000,000,000 2,165,000,000 7.2% 


From the New York Survey, conducted by the New York University Bureau of Business Research. 


—it ain’t gonna rain no more 


ROM the pre-election talk of 

some business men, the inno- 

cent outsider would gather that 
business in this country lived wholly 
on governmental grant, depended 
wholly on political favor. Manufac- 
turers who could never be seriously 
bothered by foreign competition 
fretted over the possibility of low- 
ered tariffs. Others who have never 
exported a dollar's worth of goods 
in their business lives worried over 
our foreign relations. 

But everywhere on November 
fifth, business men collectively emit- 
ted loud whoops and went back to 
work. Salesmen reported increased 
buying. And the Stock Exchange 
rose to new records of trading, with 
tickers thirty minutes behind orders. 
With Mr. Coolidge in again, busi- 
ness men felt assured that “it ain't 
gonna rain no more!” 

A friend of ours who represents a 
number of silk mills told us that in 
the four days following the national 
election he received confirmations on 
six large orders that had been held 
up previously. His business is wom- 
en’s silk underwear and hosiery 
exclusively. Does any retailer or 
banker imagine that Mrs. Sweeney 
and her daughters would go without 
these commodities had Mr. Davis 
been elected? 

Att this pre-election hysteria again em- 

phasizes the fact that the only assur- 
ance for sustained good business on the part 
of any firm lies in established markets. The 
Sweeneys, the average family, are not going 
to give up the business of living whoever 
is elected. In the occasional business depres- 
sion this country experiences, the total vol- 
ume of trade does not fall off ten per cent. 
There is no substitute for selling effort in the 
mass market, for advertising and eelling to 
Sweeney. If Sweeney is your steady cus- 
tomer, it never will “rain no more!” 

With good business ahead, Tell it to 
Sweeney, particularly in New York. Sell this 
great city market for your own prosperity’s 
sake. With its varied businesses and manu- 


factures, no depression can ever sink very 
deep, no slump affect the majority of its in- 


comes. No city in the world has so many re- 
sources in excess of its proportion of popula- 
tion. With 5.4% of the total national popu- 
lation, New York has 6.6% of the national 
wealth, earns 7.8% of the national income, 
and makes 10.4% of all Federal Income Tax 
returns. In the 5.9% of the national total of 
retail stores in New York, its residents (ex- 
clusive of transients) make 7.2% of the 
national total of retail purchases. The 
Sweeneys are better customers in proportion 
to their numbers than any similar population 
group in the world! 

The New York Survey makes available for 
the first time the distribution of New York's 


INCOMES OF THE SWEENEYS 


Group Range Average Families (1920) 7 Total 
ot ae $10,000 upwards. $10,000 47,500 3.7% 

PUBIC 5... $6,000 to $10,000 7,500 68,200 5. 3% 
LC ee $4,000 to $7,000 4,500 214,800 16.8% 
Brown...... $2,500 to $5,000 3,000 423,900 33.2% 
(Green. ...... $1,500 to $3,000 2,000 401,'700 31.5% 
BIE csecie-00 $1,000 to $2,000 1,500 122,200 9.5% 
Total 1,278,300 100.0% 


From the New York Survey, conducted by New York University Bureau of Business 
Research for a group of New York newspapers, Families are the 1920 census figures. 
The Sweeneys are the Red, Brown, Green and Blue Groups—91% of New York 


City’s population. 


incomes. Approximately 9% of the popula- 
tion or 115,700 families, average more than 
$7500 a year; 91% or 1,162,600 families—of 
Sweeneys—average from $4500 down to 
$1500. The Sweeneys per capita have the 
largest income in the world. 

To match this market the adver- 
tiser has the Largest Daily Circula- 
tion in America—The News, New 
York's Picture Newspaper. Five 
years old, The News is an estab- 
lished medium, reaching more fam- 
ilies in New York City than any 


other newspaper. Its average circu- 


lation for the six months period end- 
ing September 30, 1924, was 786,398 
daily and 807,279 Sunday. Its tab- 
loid page gives advertising a new 
chance to be seen, to be read, to do 
its work. The milline rate is low. 
This medium alone can establish any 
advertiser in the New York market: 
It should be your business life insur- 
ance in the next four years. 


Get the facts! 


Tell It To Sweeney has been issued in folder form. A 
request on your business letterhead will bring the series. 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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The rapidity of the development of electric railway industries is well illustrated in the growth of the North Side 
of Chicago, and the suburbs north of the city. Less than a score of years ago this was prairie land 


Begging Sales Opportunities in the 
Electric Railway Field 


Dartnell Investigator Finds Difficulties of Breaking Into Electric 
Railway Market Are Greatly Exaggerated by Misinformed Salesmen 


ESS than ten days ago, and 
this is being written Decem- 


ber 15, one of the large 
packing houses of Chicago made 
its first attempt to sell soap to the 
Chicago Surface Lines. The firm 
that is trying to get the soap con- 
tract has been in business in Chi- 
cago since the Civil War. The 
Surface Lines have been using 
soap from the-first day they began 
operation—and not just a case or 
two, but thousands and thousands 
of pounds a year. 


One of the salesmen for this 
packing house chanced to learn 
that soap played an important part 
in the car cleaning work at the 
railway shops and went to see the 
purchasing agent. He was as- 
tounded to learn that the Surface 
Lines bought soap by the carload; 
but when it was explained to him 
that 3,500 cars had to be cleaned 
daily it did not seem so unusual. 

He was even more surprised, 
however, to learn that soap was 
purchased according to specifica- 
tions and that testing laboratories 
made frequent tests to check up 
the quality of the soap delivered. 
He secured copies of these speci- 
fications, submitted figures, and 
he may get a part of the business. 
As a result of this recent happen- 


ing, this packing house will go 


By C. W. Hamilton 


after the soap contracts of all the 
electric railways in the country, 
and if they secure the business of 
one-half of one per cent of the 900 


HIS is the first 


of a series of 
twenty-six articles de- 
scribing successful 


methods which have 
been used in selling to 
the major industries. 
In the next issue sales 
opportunities in the 
steam railway field 
will be analyzed and 
described. 


operating companies, the sales vol- 
ume will show a very appreciable 
increase. 

“Asleep at the switch” would 
probably be the indictment the 
casual observer would place 
against the sales executive who 
would permit such a _ lucrative 
amount of business to slip by. Yet 
this same indictment might truth- 
fully be placed against a good 
many other manufacturers and 
sales executives. 


Early in 1924 a questionnaire 
was sent to the master mechanics 
of all the electric railways in the 
country and they were asked to 
tell how much equipment and 
machine tools they would require 
to put their shops in first class 
condition. When these questions 
were analyzed it developed that 
they needed, immediately, approx- 
imately $3,500,000 worth of ma- 
chine tools. 

Machine tool manufacturers 
were asked why they did not go 
after this business. “Why should 
we worry about the electric rail- 
way business when the automobile 
industry absorbs $50,000,000 worth 
of our equipment a year?” was 
their attitude. It was a difficult 
task to convince them that here 
was a fertile field that was prac- 
tically unsolicited. True, auto- 
mobile manufacturers bought $50,- 
000,000 worth of equipment a 
year, but every machine tool man- 
ufacturer in the country entered 
into competition for his share. 
Fifty of them might be successful 
and each get a million dollars’ 
worth of business with the corre- 
sponding high sales expense result- 
ing from severe competition. The 
electric railway market was left to 
find its way out as best it could 
in spite of the fact that one or two 
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Passenger busses, originally regarded as competitors of the electric rail- 
ways, are now sold to the lines as auxiliary equipment 


manufacturers might sew it up, get 
as large a volume as they might 
from the automobile field, and at 
a relatively low sales cost. 
During the past few years the 
electric railway industry has made 
remarkable strides. 
due to two things, according to 
those who have studied it. First, 
recognition of the competition of 
the passenger bus and private 
automobile; second, a change in 
policy from “the public be 
damned” to “the public be served.” 


The trend toward modernization 
has opened a new market for the 
sales manager who will study it. 
Electric railways purchase about 
ten thousand different items each 
year and for material and supplies 
alone spend more than a quarter 
of a billion dollars. In normal 
years their reconstruction and 
expansion programs will almost 
double this amount. 

As an example of what this 
modernization program means for 
sales executives who appreciate 
the opportunity in this market, 
take the case of the sale made to 
the Illinois Central Railway for 
trolley wire in the electrification 
of its Chicago terminal. 

This involved 265 miles of trol- 
ley wire. Practically every manu- 
facturer of this product was after 
the business, yet it remained for 
a salesman, Elge is his name, of 
the Steel Sales Corporation of Chi- 
cago, to get the business. He 
went to the purchasing agent of 
the road and secured the names of 
the electrical engineers who were 
responsible for the selection of 
materials to be used. He spent 
weeks with them in the field, test- 
ing and trying out a new type of 
copper-weld wire. He knew his 
line so well, and stuck so closely 


This has been ~ 


to the job that the engineers had 
to let him work with them while 
the decisive tests were being made. 
A short time ago the order was 
placed, and it developed Elge not 
only had sold the trolley wire, but 
he had convinced the engineers 
that it would be worth while to 
change their plan of trolley sus- 
pension sufficiently to permit the 
use of this wire. When it is real- 
ized that this wire weighs two 
pounds to the foot and _ they 
bought 265 miles of it, the mag- 
nitude of the sale is apparent. 


This readiness on the part of 
electric railways to accept ideas to 
improve their operations is not at 
all strange. It has been said that 


the electric railways represent the 
development of ideas which steam 
roads have refused to accept. 
Their technical men are constantly 
searching for ways to improve 
their equipment, service and op- 
eration. In the past it has been 
necessary for the majority of sug- 
gestions for improvement to come 
from the railways themselves 
rather than the manufacturers 
making a product they might use. 


For instance, it was necessary 
for a car designer literally to blud- 
geon the Aluminum Company of 
America into the railway market. 
The trend in electric railway cars 
has always been toward a light, 
serviceable and as nearly as pos- 
sible, noiseless type. This de- 
signer conceived the idea that the 
hand stanchions and cable con- 
duits might be made of aluminum. 
The officials of the Aluminum 
Company laughed at him when he 
suggested that they make up 
samples, but he pestered them so 
constantly that they finally agreed 
to do it. The experiment was a 
success and in 1923 more than 
4,000 cars were built, the majority 
of which contained several pounds 
of aluminum, 

(Continued on page 66) 


One salesman opened up an enormous market for soap through his discovery 
that the Chicago Surface Lines cleaned 3,500 cars daily 
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STANDING OF TERRITORI; 
ATLANTA 
SesTron 
BUFFALO 
CHICAGO 

CINCINNAT) 

CoLumBus 

CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


Increased Employment in All Basic Industries 
Marks First Week in January 


Steel orders for December reached peak for the year, booking in hand insures practical cap- 
acity for first quarter of year. Cotton, wheat, livestock, all mine products show strength in 
prices and increased demand. Oil production increasing as 1924 carry-over is diminishing. 
Dealers’ stocks are under normal, and in many localities they are actually depleted. Building 
construction surpasses all records, Of twenty-three industries sixteen report increase in pro- 


duction scheduled for January. 


This report is intended to be used in writing salesmen in various territories. Sales managers who use 
this report will find it helpful in pointing out increased opportunities, and checking sales reports. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


For the week of December 24, 1924, Atlanta 
showed the second largest increase in bank 
clearings, Minneapolis being the only city 
to beat the Southern center; Atlanta’s in- 
crease was 17.3 per cent and Minneapolis’ 
was 22 per cent. All retail trade is brisk, 
and jobbers report sales on the increase. 
Fruit Growers Express Company erecting 
$450,000 car shops to employ 350 skilled 
workmen by February 1, 1925. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Capacity of one big tire plant to be increased immediately 


from 32,000 to 42,000 tires daily. Several million dollars to 
be invested in new machinery in tire plants. Bank clearings 
show increase of twenty per cent in last week of December 


as compared with same week of 1923. Employment shows 
slight increase. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


New Montgomery Ward store and mail 
order house to bring employment to approx- 
imately 2,000 people. Practically all of Bal- 
timore’s 4,000 industrial plants are running 
full time, employing 400,000 people. No let 
up in residence construction at this time of 
the year. Federal Reserve Bank figures on 
debits to individual accounts show $88,500,- 
000 for week of December 24, as compared 
with $76,900,000 for same week of 1923. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


New England’s backlog of prosperity, the 
textile industry, shows considerable im- 
provement. A ten per cent cut in wages 
in the Fall River district is expected to 
place mills in position to enter price com- 
petition with southern mills, and enable the 
New England mills to enjoy bigger sales. 
Improved conditions are also noted in the 
shoe industry. New England is notably the 
first district to recover from any kind of 
depression, so it is safe to look for improve- 
ment in 1925. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

All industrial activity showing increases, particularly steel and 
iron. Retail sales are responding to increased employment 
prevalent in the Buffalo area. Department store sales showing 
appreciable increase and wholesale trade is active. Debits to 
individual accounts, as reported by Federal Reserve Banks 
show slight decrease—$66,564,000 for week of December 31 as 
compared with $76,150,000 for week ending January 2, 1924. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Many coal mines increasing production; 
coal and iron prices steady and plans for 
increasing pig iron production under way. 
Alabama farmers will receive $6,500,000 
more for 1924 grain crops than in 1923. 
Prosperity of city reflected by buildings 
completed in 1924 to value of $28,000,000. 
Republic Iron and Steel Company let con- 
tract late in December for fifty-seven oven 
coke plant to cost $1,000,000. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Marshall Field’s sales for Monday before 
Christmas were largest in history of store; 
the same day The Fair broke all records for 
forty-nine years. All other State Street 
stores as well as leading stores in outlying 
districts report record breaking sales. Sales 
of big mail order houses show big increase; 
Hartman's are building world’s largest 
retail furniture store; Palmer House and 
Bismarck Hotels are being rebuilt, and the 
Morrison and the Hotel Sherman are 


being enlarged. Steel 


c 
mills are increasing activities; railroad buying insures capacity 


/ t ' m } 
production for first qQuartel 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


rom practically all shoe manufacturers in Cincinnati 


f 
istrict show factories have orders on hand to insure full time 
work during first quarter of year; sales of toys slightly under 
last year, but this was made up for by bigger sales of prac- 
tical items sold for gifts. Cold weather stimulated 

dry goods and notion business; high priced apparel in good 
demand, especially women’s. 


wholesale 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Some manufacturers of automobile equip- 
ment are working double shifts, and all 
report improvement, as result of large 


manufacturers placing orders in this terri 
tory. Iron and_ steel industries have in 
creased operations for first of year ten to 
fifteen per cent. Machine tool manufactur 
ers facing best outlook since 1920. Knit 
goods and c'othing and ladies’ ready-to 
wear trade fair, but considerable fill in busi- 
ness is being received. Retail trade ahead 
of previous holiday seasons, and retailers 
ire said to be buying in larger quantities. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
Building permits issued and work begun indicates building 
to extent of $4,500,000 in January alone. 1924 building $30,650, 
564. Federal Reserve figures show gain of $19,000,000 in 
iebits to individual accounts over 1924 in Dallas alone. Good 
cotton prices, and a 4,600,000 bale crop for Texas, increase 
farm buying power. Retail trade very active, extremely cold 
weather bringing big increase in buying in heavier merchan- 
lise. Collections fair, money plentiful, and retail stocks low. 
This market has shown a steady improvement every monch 


DENVER, COLO. 


Work soon to start on a twelve story church 
and othece building for Trinity Church; mil- 
lion dollar Cosmopolitan hotel now in course 
of construction, and $300,000 is to be spent 
on an addition to the Savoy Hotel. National 
Biscuit Company to erect a million dollar 
plant in Denver. City plans to spend 
$5,000,000 in public improvements, includ 
ing schools, street improvements, and parks. 


Colorado farmers received nearly $20,000, 


000 tor 1924 sugar beet crop. 


ey 


DES MOINES, [OWA 


Des Moines Electric Company power plant now under con- 
struction will cost $16,000,000. Retail trade best in twenty- 
four months; building permits for December, 1924, $800,000 
ahead of December, 1923. Babson urges increased sales pres- 
sure in lowa as result of eleven per cent increase in value of 
farm products. Employment normal with work for everybody. 
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DETROIT, MICH. 


Building in Detroit for the first eleven 
months of 1924 shows an increase of twenty- 
five per cent over the same period of 1923, 
and an increase of twenty-one per cent over 
the entire year of 1923. Balaban and Katz, 
Chicago theater operators, have combined 
with the Kunsky interests of Detroit to erect 
a twelve story theatre and office building, 
covering an entire block. Henry Ford is 
building a huge steel plant which will 
employ 20,000 men when completed and in 
operation, That Detroit will rank third in 
new construction is the prediction of many 
who have studied the situation 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Merchants report heaviest Christmas sales in) many years. 
West Texas, Fort Worth's trade territory, prosperous as result 
of high grain prices, and improvement in livestock situation. 
Archer Wall Douglas, business condition maps show  practic- 
ally all of Fort Worth trade territory “Very Good,” and bal- 
ance, “Good.” 1924 saw considerable expansion in industry; 
Montgomery Ward built new plant, several new 


rrain eleva- 


— 


tors were built, and a cement plant enlarged. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jobbers, particularly in the dry goods field, 
report a big increase in sales over 1923— 
iry goods jobbers report a twenty-five per 
cent increase. Nordyke & Marmon Com- 
pany increasing production, as well as the 
Premier plant, which is unusually busy with 
tai-cab business. The Martin-Parry Com- 
pany, body builders, and its subsidiary, the 
Oakes Company, are operating on full 
schedules, the Oakes Company employing a 
night — shift. State institutions, including 
Purdue, and University of Indiana and the 
State Normal School, will spend $5,000,000 
in improvement and new building 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wheat crop as a whole is 420,000,000 bushels below average, 
and 560,000,000 bushels below last year, but the southwest 
territory, tributary to Kansas City, produced crops well up 
to the average; flour mills all active; Missouri to spend $60,- 
000,000 for good roads in next two years. Retail trade ahead 
of previous years. The improvement in this market is shown 
by the report of debits to individual accounts in Kansas City; 
actual figures—December 31, 1924, $80,039,000 as against $76,- 
566,000 for January 2, 1924. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Moving picture interests announce produc- 
tion of record number of photoplays insur- 
ing $72,000,000 payroll for 1925, with an 
expenditure of $65,000,000 for improve- 
ments, mew construction and equipment. 
Mack Truck Company building $500,000 
plant. Hollywood Plaza, a $1,000,000 hotel 
is under construction, and National Biscuit 
Company are building a $1,500,000 plant to 
employ several hundred people. Oil pro- 
luction increasing; fruit crop undamaged 
by cold, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Furniture, hardwood and plywood manufacturers report good 
trade, with steady improvement. Wholesale electrical dealers 
enjoying healthy business, while wholesale hardware dealers 
report satisfactory volume of fill in orders. Retail trade in all 
lines unusually good during holidays. Tobacco prices fair. 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Memphis banks report dcposits at first of 
year $10,000,000 ahead of January, 1924. 
1924 building permits exceeded $23,090,000, 
a gain of $4,000,000 over 1923. Construc- 
tion planned and in progress for 1925 will 
exceed half of total for 1924. Merchants 
report excellent Christmas business and no 
carry over of holiday goods. Some unem- 
ployment is reported but new industries and 
building program is expected to take up all 
labor surplus in 1925, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Increasing operations in shoe trade brings 
activities up to eighty-five per cent of capac- 
ity; Christmas business reported to be a 
million dollars in excess of 1923. Milwau 
kee’s foreign trade is growing, the 1924 
total being $55,000,000—a gain of thirty- 
seven per cent over 1923. Bank clearings 
for December, $8,000,000 ahead of 1923; 
building program on a big scale continues, 
and present expectations are that it will 
exceed the figure for 1924, which was 
£45,.400,000, 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 


Although all manufacturing plants are reported working full 
time retailers complain that Christmas trade was slightly dis- 
appointing. No surplus of labor is reported. The retail 
reports, however, do not coincide with Federal Reserve Bank 


figures, which show debits to individual accounts totalling 
$18,057,000, as against $14,581,000 for same week of 1923. 


Dupont Fiber Silk Company to spend $2,000,000 for artificial 
silk plant near Nashville. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Cotton mill production is nearer normal 
than at any time for the past twelve months. 
Orders booked insure continuous operations 
through the first quarter of 1925. Good- 
year, Fisk, and Firestone each have bought 
tire yarn plants which will hold much of 
the business which had apparently been cap- 
tured by southern mills. Savings bank 
deposits are three quarters of a million dol- 
lars ahead of last year. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Building projects planned and under way total $130,000,000, 
and will require five years for completion; rice and cotton 
crops show big increase in production over 1923, but sugar 
crop was not large. Maritime industry shows an increase 
of more than $150,000,000 in imports alone. Five million dol- 
lars to be spent in building sea wall; Roosevelt Hotel annex 
now being built at a cost of $2,090,000. L. & N. railroad spend- 


ing +6 


ing $6,400,000 in bridges, warehouses, tracks, an engine house 
and a roundhouse. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Seventeen metropolitan department stores 
report increased sales during holiday sea 
son as compared with = previous- years. 
Ready-to-wear and textile industries are 
fairly active, with improvement predicted 
before spring. All manufacturing expected 
to increase, and it is thought that before 
spring the industrial districts around New 
York will surpass the agricultural centers 
in prosperity. Reports from National Cash 
Register Company show sales in New York 
for thirteen salesmen averaging 124 per 
cent of quota. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Cash grain in Omaha amounts to nearly 
$78,000,000, nearly double the 1923 figure. 
Omaha pushes up to second place as a live- 
stock market. Savings bank deposits ahead 
of 1923 by 25,000,000. Country banks 
making increased demands on banks and 
bond brokers for bonds, indicating surplus 
funds for first time in several years. 1,800 
building permits for dwellings in 1924. 


S 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Oklahoma pushed up to sixth place in value of crops for 1924. 
Ihe greatest barometer of conditions, however, is found in 
the unprecedented activity in retail building. Kerr’s, a de- 
partment store now in a three-story building, moves March 
first to its own eight story building; Rorabaugh-Brown, an- 
other department store, just leased additional space, increas 
ing floor area 50 per cent; Gloyd-Halliburton, anothe: 


lepart- 
ment store now occupying four-year old, seven 


story build 
ing, is leasing property for big addition to present building; 
Harbour-Longmire, a furniture store, is erecting a $350,000 


store; many other retail improvements are under way. An 
addition to the Ford assembly plant will provide capacity fo 
increasing output from 200 to 300 cars daily; Ford dealers 
shipping in 1,100 cars from other points to take care of demand 


for January. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Steel and iron trade steadily improving; 
heavy purchases by railroads predicts prac 
tically capacity production of steel and iron 
mills; this is verified by upward move in 
steel stocks since election. Pennsylvania 
petroleum rising in price; it is claimed that 
Pennsylvania crude oil is bringing a prem 
ium over published prices, in addition to 
the recent rise of 25 cents a barrel. Win- 
low glass manufacturers in Pittsburgh dis- 
trict preparing for big business booked for 
next year. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Among the interesting developments in Philadelphia are reports 
from banks showing a ten per cent increase in savings depos- 
its, bringing the total up to more than $435,000,000. Lines 
most active in Philadelphia are reported as being: drugs, floor 
coverings, jewelry, lumber, paint, refined oil, shoes, electrical 
supplies and silk goods. Many plants and mills which have 
been operated on a part time basis are now operating full 
time. Bank clearings show an increase of 9.3 per cent increase 
for last week in December over the same week of 1923 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Lumber market is showing a steady recovery; increasing de 
Retail sales holding up well, but wholesale movement of mer- 
chandise reported as only fair, with slight improvement 


mand bringing stiffening up of prices, and greater production. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis wholesalers, manufacturers and 
retailers are profiting from the increased 
buying power of the agricultural districts 
from which St. Louis draws its trade; it 
benefits from the increased production and 
prices of cotton and wheat, and draws on 
the oil country and the cattle «nd corn dis- 
tricts. Shoe manufacturers receiving brisk 
trade in novelty lines and are preparing for 
big spring business. Iron foundries and 
other industries report good schedules, and 
little, if any, labor surplus; retail sales very 


foo |, 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


New $10,000,000 bridge to be constructed across San Francisco 
Bay will increase demand for labor and give impetus to auto- 
mobile sales when finished. Railroads report breaking cai 
loadings; retail trade very satisfactory; cold weather great 
stimulant to buying; stocks low. Walnut growers recently 
distributed $9,000,000 to members; canned fruit and vegetable 
crops well solid out, and growers are in prosperous condition, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Factories in Seattle produced more than a 
million dollars more in 1924 than in 1923. 
Population increas 40,000, which insures 
building program greater than last year 
when 2,848 homes were built. Building per- 
mits for 1924 were $27,160,440. Lumber 
sales for last week of year were 30 per cent 
above production, the largest increase of 
sales over production for the year. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Advices from Spokane Dry Goods Company indicate that 
credit losses for 1924 were lower than for any previous yveat 
in the wholesale dry goods trade. Lumber, mineral, orchard 
and farm products all bringing good prices; lead prices nearly 
double pre-war averages; seasonal weather makes retail busi 
ness brisk. Normal buying power of Spokane’s trading radius 
said to be one-third greater than average for United States. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


More than 1,000 men have been employed 
in automotive plants in Toledo during latter 
part of December; in addition, 7,000 part 
time workers have been put on full time 
schedules. Debits to individual accounts 
show loss; week ending December 13, 1924, 
$33,660,000 as compared with $51,029,000 
for week ending January 2, 1924. 


TWIN CITIES, MINNESOTA 


Country banks are making heavy and continued demands on 
Minneapolis banks for additional securities, as a means of 
investing surplus funds of depositors. Reports from retail 
stores in Minneapolis and St. Paul indicate extremely low 
stocks but are slightly contradictory, ranging from reports of 
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business about equal to previous year to a 33 per cent increase. 
Protracted cold weather slowing building, but many projects 
will open up as weather becomes favorable. Babson urges 


increased sales activity out of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


PENTON, Ne ds 


Manufacturing plants being erected, several 
new additions to residential section, rail- 
road and industrial construction now = in 
gress insures good employment. condi- 
ions in Trenton for 1925. New schools 
and street paving additions are a feature 
public improvement work. Buying power 
[Trenton is comparatively even vear 
round, there being no heavy fluctuations. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Business conditions in Wilmington as re 


ted by Federal Reserve Banks report of 
lebits to individual accounts for week end 
ing December 31, 1924, are slightly below 


same week a vear ago. The figures are 

tea |g $8.703,000 for week of December 31, 1924, 
ety ___ 9 aie Peek ce tehies coptak. 2 > ices eo . 

An Bees as compared with $11,276,000 for week end- 

i January 2, 192+. Like oth2r manutac- 


ring centers Wilmington is expected to 
show a big improvement before spring. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. - 


Housing situation in Washington is so 
serious that President Coolidge is seriously 
considering ways and means to improve it. 
Building for 1924 totalled $41,508,000. Dis- 
trict building inspector estimates an increase 
of $1,000,000 in total for 1925. Federal Re- 
serve Bank reports debits to individual 
accounts, for December 31, 1924, $46,019,000 
as against $41,538,000 for week ending Jan- 
uary 2, 1924. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Republic Iron and Steel Company to light another blast fur- 
nace; 109 out of 127 sheet mills in production; all steel mills 
have orders ‘on hand to keep plants busy on virtually a capac- 
ity basis; latest Federal Reserve figures show debit to indi- 
vidual accounts, $14,249,000 as against $13,853,000 for the 
same week in 1923. 


eee 


Wwisc 


NSIN- 


ISCONSIN, leading 

the nation in dairy 
production, must each 
year supply an increased 
national demand. Both 
the number of users and 
the amount used go 
steadily upward. Since 
1920 the annual per 
capita consumption of 
milk alone has increased 
from 43 to 53 gallons! 
The continual increase in 
Wisconsin’s uninterrupt- 
ed dairy revenue raises 
the already high purchas- 
ing power every year and 
safeguards the _invest- 
ment of the national ad- 
vertiser in this market. 


HE rich and responsive Milwaukee- 

Wisconsin market warrants inten- 
sive sales effort in 1925. During the 
erratic year of 1924 national advertisers 
obtained a consistently large volume of 
business in this market—further proof 
that Wisconsin is one of the nation’s 
most dependable sales territories. 


All indications point to bigger busi- 


ness ahead. In 1924 all building 
records were broken in Milwaukee and 


it is expected that 1925 will see even 
greater activity. The Christmas retail 
business in Milwaukee exceeded that of 
the previous year by more than $1,000,- 
000. Wisconsin people have money and 
are willing to buy. 


In the Milwaukee-Wisconsin market 

any good product can build an ever 
increasing volume of business, year in 
and year out. And here advertising 
costs can be kept at a minimum. One 
newspaper, The Milwaukee Journal, 
effectively covers. the market at one 
low rate. 


i by more Milwaukee and 
Wisconsin people than any 
other publication in the world. 
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This is the 
Medium 
that gets 
Results in 


New York 


LANCE over the cards in 

an Interborough Subway 
or Elevated car, or read the 
Roll Call of Interborough 
Advertisers. What famous 
names do you find? You'll see 
WRIGLEY, WALTER BAKER, 
POMPEIAN, COLGATE, ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER, JELL-O, 
O’SULLIVAN RUBBER HEELS, 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., MAX- 
WELL HOUSE COFFEE, WATKINS 
MULSIFIED COCOANUT OIL 
~and scores of others equally 
as well known. 


Do you know that the ten 
advertisers listed above have 
used Interborough Advertising 
for a total of 181 years — that 
two of them have used it for 
37 years each —that three of 
them use it exclusive of all other 
car card advertising in the U. S. 


The self-evident reason for 
their continuous use of Inter- 
borough Advertising is that it 
sells the goods! Year after year 
our clients sign up without 
losing a single moment’s dis- - 
play — usually increasing their 
showing when possible. They 
know what the medium has 
done for them and what it 
can do! 


If you want more details 
about achievements of Inter- 
borough Subway and Elevated 
Advertising ~and what it can 
do for you—write us a letter 
and we will furnish you with 
some interesting information. 


“3,000,000 Daily 


Circulation” 


INTERBOROUGH ADVERTISING 
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How’ Walk-Over’” Shoes Are Sold 
Under Ninety Flags 


American Salesmen, Trained and Supervised From Home Office, 
Prove Most Successful in Foreign Trade of George E. Keith Co. 


exploration under the title 

“Inca Land,” the writer de- 
scribes his difficulties in getting at 
the meaning of the word valluk- 
ofair, as used by the natives in the 
hinterlands of Peru. It clearly 
was not Spanish, and appeared to 
have no relationship with any 
known aboriginal Indian dialect. 
Finally the mystery was solved by 
the discovery that it was merely 
the local pronunciation of the 
familiar term ‘“Walk-Over’—an 
American slang expression that 
has been made known all over the 
world as a footwear trade-mark. 


Walk-Over Around the World 


That this quite meaningless and 
untranslatable term should be used 
on the slopes of the Andes as a 
synonym for shoes, struck the 
explorer as a curiosity, but it is 
merely the natural result of intel- 
ligent effort persistently and con- 
sistently applied. Ten years ago, 
on the fortieth anniversary of the 
George E. Keith Company, a col- 
lection of silk flags was presented 
to the founder of the business, 
each representing a country where 
the company either had its own 
stores, or sold through local deal- 
ers. There were ninety of these 
flags; which indicates not merely 
the extent of the market that has 
been reached, but also the extent 
to which the “Walk-Over” name 
has been made known. 

The Keith Company’s experi- 
ence in foreign trade extends over 
a period of more than thirty years, 
during which time the company 
has tried numerous experiments 
and met most of the problems that 
beset American exporters. As a 
result, the company has arrived at 
what may be described as a well 
settled policy that can be counted 
on to produce practical results. 

Taken as a whole, the com- 
pany’s foreign policy is based upon 
the same principles that apply to 


| a recent book of travel and 


By Roy W. Johnson 


ce 


A street in Lima, Peru, where Walk-Over shoes are widely 
known as “Valluk-Offair” 


REMEMBER receiving nearly thirty-five years ago a letter from 
a man in New York City—a stranger to me. He wrote: ‘I have 
just come from Australia. I have been selling English shoes there 
and in New Zealand. I believe I can sell American shoes.’ I wrote back 
to him that I did not feel as though I was interested. I had never thought 
of sending shoes to Australia. But he was persistent, and wanted to know 
if I would allow him an interview if he came to see me. 


“The result of it was that he induced five different shoe concerns to 
give him a line of samples. We each advanced him $500, and insured 


his life for $2,500, and he started for Australia. * It was more than six 
months—because he went on a sailing vessel—before I heard a word from 
him. But the second year he sold over $100,000 worth of shoes of my 
manufacture in Australia and New Zealand, and some of the customers 
that he secured more than thirty years ago are purchasing shoes of the 
George E. Keith Company today.”—From an article on “How We Built 
a World-Wide Business,” by George E. Keith, president, The George E. 


Keith Company, in SALES MANAGEMENT, September, 1920. 


its business in the United States. 
Mr. Keith was one of the first 
manufacturers in the shoe industry 
to cut out the jobber and establish 
direct relations with the dealer; 
selecting dealers carefully, and 
binding them to the company by 
a policy of extremely close and 
helpful cooperation. With the 
elder Mr. Keith, this was not 
wholly a matter of cold-blooded 
business policy, but sprang very 
largely from a personal desire to 
be helpful, and to maintain the 
good will of his customers. 


Naturally, therefore, the same 
policy was adopted with respect to 


foreign business, and the same 
close relations are maintained so 
far as time and distance will per- 
mit. Through its own organiza- 
tion, or its own subsidiary corpo- 
rations, the company is directly in 
touch with the dealer, whether the 
latter be one of the company- 
owned stores in London or Paris, 
or an independent customer in 
Bankok or Bolivia. 

In Great Britain and the con- 
tinent of Europe, the business is 
handled by a separate corporation, 
organized under the laws of Mas- 
sachusetts, which owns and oper- 
ates its own stores in most of the 
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larger cities. 
in charge of a general manager, 


This corporation is 


resident abroad, and the store 
managers are practically without 
exception Americans who have 
received a thorough training in 
the company’s stores at home. 


These men are almost always 
sent over in pairs, thus providing 
against the loneliness and discour- 
agement that often overtakes the 
man who is sent alone to a strange 
country. The clerks and minor 
employees are native born, but the 
management, arrangements and 
general policies of the stores are 
practically uniform with the com- 
pany’s practices at home. A cus- 
tomer of one of the company’s 
stores in New York would feel at 
home in a Walk-Over store in 
Brussels, Rome or Liverpool. 


Prefer American Salesmen 


In other parts of the world the 
company sells principally to inde- 
pendent dealers, some of whom 
carry shoes exclusively, and some 
carry general merchandise. This 
business is handled direct by the 
company’s export organization at 
Campello. In South and Centrai 
America, the company maintains 
its own sales force, and expresses 
preferences for American salesmen 
who have received thorough train- 
ing in the company’s service here. 


Experience has shown _ that 
much better results are obtained in 
this way than by employing native 
salesmen who know the language 
and customs at first hand, but 
have not the training or the adapt- 
ability of the American. In Aus- 
tralia, Africa, and the 


business under a single trade-mark 
is pretty well demonstrated by 
the company’s experience, and 
the methods of making the trade- 
mark known differ little from 
those used at home. . 

The company’s advertising pol- 
icy in the United States is based 
on local newspaper advertising. 
run over the name of the store, 
featuring particular styles that are 
salable at the time. This is sup- 
ported by advertising in national 
mediums, at less frequent inter- 
vals, with copy that is more “insti- 
tutional” in character. The com- 
pany also makes extensive use of 
dealer helps: signs, cut-outs, mail- 
ing pieces, etc. This same policy, 
in general outline, is successfully 
applied to the foreign markets. 

Advertising for the British and 
European stores is handled by the 
company’s advertising department 
at Campello. Where the company 
sells through independent dealers, 
the dealer buys the space, the 
company furnishing cuts and elec- 
tros, or complete copy if‘ desired. 
Dealer helps are supplied to this 
class of trade in large variety, and 
are widely used and appreciated. 
The company places a good deal 
of emphasis on this feature, and 
devotes an unusual amount of 
attention to the production of dis- 
play material suitable for these 
foreign stores, 

The problem of meeting the 
tastes of so many different coun- 
tries with respect to styles and 
patterns is a real one, but the com- 
pany’s direct contact with its 


customers enables the export de- 
partment to act as the court of last 
resort in deciding whether to 
throw out lasts and patterns, as 
well as to make suggestions for 
additions to the line. 

Styles in footwear are more or 
less responsive to styles in cos- 
tume generally, and Paris is still 
the most important center.. On 
the other hand, the stores in Great 
Britain are still selling as staples, 
shoes that were current styles here 
so long as twenty-five years ago. 


Goods Are Warehoused 


In general, the company says 
that style trends the world over 
follow the American. styles about 
six months behind, but there are 
many exceptions, and it is some- 
times necessary to keep certain 
styles in the range which are un- 
profitable to make from the strictly 
manufacturing point of view, but 
are indispensable from that of the 
export department. Hence the 
export department is recognized 
as the court of last resort, and no 
styles are discarded until it has 
passed on them. 

The company’s British business 
was started in 1899, the year fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Walk- 
Over trade-mark. The company 
now has stores in most of the large 
centers, besides two warehouses in 
London and Liverpool. The stores 
pool their requirements, and place 
their combined orders as a unit. 
The goods are shipped to the com- 
pany warehouses, from which 
stock orders are filled as required 

by the individual stores. 


Orient, the company has 
been successful in the use 
of salesmen on commis- 
sion, who also carry . 
other lines. Here again, 
however, the American 
salesman is preferred. 

As already indicated, 
the company’s product is 
sold everywhere under 
the “Walk-Over” trade- 
mark, and this is never 
translated. It is pro- 
nounced in all sorts of 
ways, and -probably is 
subject to as many dif- 
ferent interpretations, but 
it is always recogniz- 
able. The possibility of 
building a» world-wide 


“Better Sales Literature,” the direct 
mail department edited by S. Roland 
Hall, which is to be one of the new spe- 
cial features of “Sales Management,” will 
begin with the next issue of the mag- 
azine, January 24, and will appear every 
alternate issue thereafter. 


In his first appearance before “Sales 
Management” readers, Mr. Hall will dis- 
cuss among other things a Frank E. 
Davis Fish Company letter that made 
customers of the customers’ friends, the 
new house organ of the Franklin Print- 
ing Company, a novel and effective 
method of selling neckties by mail, and 
a series of letters that sold insurance by 
mail, 


In conclusion, it may 
be worth pointing out 
that the company’s ex- 
port department is not 
regarded in the light of 
a “poor relation” of the 
sales department, as is 
sometimes the case, to 
be petted when domestic 
business is slack, and 
slighted when it is plenti- 
ful. The head of this 
department is Mr. Ed- 
ward A. Keith, a director 
in the company, and the 
policy with respect to 
foreign business is as 
firmly established as the 
policy with respect to 
anything else. 
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While you talk to these 1,663,712 Consumer Families 
You are at the same time Selling 103,120 Merchants! 


103,120 Merchants are regular subscribers of The Household 
Magazine. The count arrived at through Household’s Nation- 
Wide Questionnaire. 


In the Household Magazine you talk to 1,663,712 homes. 


Among these homes, under the reading lamps away from 
all distracting influence, with minds open to your sincere 
appeal, are 103,120 merchants, thousands of them handling 
your kind of goods. 


It costs Jess than 6 cents a merchant to reach all these 
103,120 merchants with a full page. Less than 3 cents 
a merchant for a half page. 


You can show your product in four colors—to these 
merchants for about 8 cents a head. 


And without one cent added cost you have an in- 
terested audience of 1,663,712 consumer families— 
customers of these merchants. 


This is the Really Great opportunity for market expan- 
sion. Through Small Town America’s dominating 
medium. 


®HQUSEHOLD 


Advertising Headquarters TOPEKA, KAN. Eastern Office 
608 South Dearborn Street Anbar C: Publish 120 West 42nd Street 
Chicago atta ian New York City 
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Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


A DBVERTFISIN G 
§8 East Washington Street - Chicago 


The five men who 
own our business are 
in the prime of life. 
Each is devoting his. 
entire time, effort and 
thought to the better- 
ment of our service 


The Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
News Letter, an unusual sales bul- 
letin, is sent each month to our 
customers’ salesmen. Many sales 
managers, advertising managers, 
and other executives, also, are reg- 
ular readers of the News Letter. 


A copy will be sent at your request. 
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Commissioner Gaskill Hits Methods 
of Federal Trade Commission 


Trade Commission Member Sees Necessity of Change in 
Procedure and Files Minority Report Urging Curb of Activities 


) i524, date of December 1, 
1924, Federal Trade Com- 
missioner Nelson B. Gaskill 

submitted to Congress a special 
minority report, containing recom- 
mendations for changes in the 
commission’s procedure that are 
of immediate interest to business 
men. These recommendations, 
which the majority of the commis- 
sion refused to incorporate in the 
published Annual Report for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1924, 
are directly in line with the grow- 
ing sentiment that the work of the 
commission has developed along 
lines that are entirely at variance 
with the purpose for which it was 
established. Four years of experi- 
ence as a member of the commis- 
sion have so far convinced Com- 
missioner Gaskill of this fact that 
he is asking Congress to take 
action. 


Defines Function of Commission 


According to the interpretation 
of the law adopted by the commis- 
sion and followed by the courts, 
Mr. Gaskill declares that the com- 
mission has today no choice but 
to institute formal and exclusive 
proceedings with all the attendant 
evils of publicity; and to let cases 
drag on for months, and perhaps 
years, even though the charges in 
the original complaint may be 
admitted and the practices actu- 
ally discontinued. “Manifestly,” 
he says, “if that which is sought 
to be accomplished is the preven- 
tion of the use of unfair methods 
of competition, the object of the 
law is accomplished when that 
unfair method of competition 
which the commission believes to 
be unlawful shall have been dis- 
continued, whether this be because 
of the acquiescence of the respond- 
ent or his compliance with a for- 
mal order to cease and desist.” 

In other words, it is the com- 
missioner’s opinion that the func- 
tions of the commission are the 
practical functions of inquiring 


into the facts and securing the 
discontinuance of unfair practices 
by the speediest method possible, 
rather than the setting up of a 
judicial mill to grind out proof or 
disproof of formal charges in 
accordance with all the technical 
rules governing legal procedure. 
As everybody knows, however, the 
latter interpretation of the law has 
been adopted, and the process has 
now gone so far, in Commissioner 
Gaskill’s opinion, that its evils 
cannot be checked except by ac- 
tion on the part of Congress. 


Quick Action Now Impossible 


A large part of the report is 
taken up with a review of the 
work of the commission with 
respect to the number of cases dis- 
posed of, and a demonstration of 
the fact that it is growing more 
and more hopeless to expect 
prompt action in any case. It was 
one of the main arguments in 
behalf of the commission that it 
would avoid the delay attendant 
upon court procedure; yet the 
commission is today rapidly ap- 
proaching the point where it will 
be slower than the courts. In 1916, 
for example, the commission car- 
ried over only five cases; in 1917 
there were ten; in 1918 there were 
eighty-five; in 1919, 133; in 1920, 
287; in 1921, 312; in 1922, 257; in 
1923, 232; and in 1924, 264. 

“In the first place,’ says the commis- 
sioner, “wholly apart from the adminis- 
trative duties which the commission is 
called upon to perform with reference to 
its own organization and its functionings 
under other sections of its act, its confer- 
ences and its trade practice submittals, 
there came before the commission in con- 
ference in the year ended June 30, 1924, 
3&4 applications for complaint, in each one 
of which consideration had to be given to 
a more or less extensive record of inves- 
tigation and determination reached upon 
facts and laws whether a complaint should 
or should not issue; and 122 formal com- 
plaints which were either argued before 
the commission or submitted on briefs, in 
which the commission had to consider and 
determine mixed questions of law and 
fact, a total of 506 cases calling for the 
rendition of judgment. 


“It is very questionable whether it is 
possible for five commissioners to dispose 
of the volume of business before it at the 
commencement of the year 1924-25 which 
consists of 565 applications for complaint 
and 264 formal complaints, a total of 829, 
in addition to the new year’s current work, 
even if the commission had at its disposal 
a force equal to the requirements of bring- 
ing this volume of cases to conclusion 
within the fiscal year. This condition indi- 
cates the necessity for a procedural change 
in the commission’s methods.” 


The report points out that the 
trial of the “Pittsburgh Plus” case 
against the United States Steel 
Corporation carried over a period 
of three and one-half years; that 
the case against the Famous Play- 
ers-Lasky Company has been on 
trial a year and two months with- 
out being ready for argument; 
that the complaint in the case 
against the Bethlehem-Lackawana 
merger is not complete after eight 
months of trial; that the simplest 
case requires from three to six 
months for determination. 


Court Trials Not Essential 


The text continues: 


“Assuming that the object of the law 
is attained when a method of competition 
has: been determined to be unfair and its 
use has been discontinued, there seems to 
be no reason for a mandatory requirement 
of a complaint, a formal trial and a for- 
mal order to cease and desist in each and 
every case. It should be possible for the 
commission upon a state of facts as to 
which there is no doubt, which in the 
opinion of the commission constitutes -with- 
in the law an unfair method of competi- 
tion, to agree with the respondent party 
or parties for its discontinuance; provided 
the respondent party admits the facts, ac- 
cepts the judgment of the commission as 
to the law, is willing to discontinue, and 
further to stipulate that if he resumes the 
practice such stipulation may be used 
against him in any complaint subsequently 
issued upon that charge by the commission. 

“Yet it seems very questionable whether 
the commission has authority in view of 
the language of the statute, to adopt this 
method of procedure. Experimentally the 
commission did sometime ago put such a 
rule into operation with reference to appli- 
cations for complaint. And during the 
period of experimental observation it was 
found that a very considerable number of 
the proposed respondents in the cases so 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Have You All 
the Facts? ; 


Inadequate information about mediums is the bane 
of many advertising managers. 


| Costly mistakes are often made in the selection of 
the publications which are to carry the advertiser’s 
message simply because complete information was 
not available. 


Those mistakes can be eliminated when A. B. C. 
reports are used—because they supply detailed, d 
authentic information about the quantity, character 
and distribution of the circulation for Newspapers, 
Magazines, Farm Papers and Business Publications 
reported on. 


In the Business paper field, occupational statistics 
regarding the circulation are provided, so that the 
| advertiser can answer the question, “What kind of 
| readers?” as well as “How many?” and “Where?” 


Only through the use of A. B. C. reports, can your 
advertising troubles due to inadequate information 
be held to a minimum. 


| 
| Write for a Copy of 
| ‘‘The Measure of Your Message’’ " 


cAudit Bureau gf Circulations 


220 South State Street 
Chicago 
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When a Business Gets“In Dutch” 
With the Public 


‘How the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company cleared 
up its relationships with the public and supplanted a 
wide-spread prejudice with good will through advertising 


N one of the passenger trains 
() running on the Mobile and 

New Orleans division of the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad a 
hot box developed. This particular 
hot box promised to give more trou- 
ble than usual, and a delay in reach- 
ing New Orleans was imminent. 


The conductor of the train ordered 
that the passengers in the car where 
the trouble was, be transferred to 
another car, and the crippled car be 
cut out of the train, so that there 
would be no loss of time. The con- 
ductor handled the job so cour- 
teously, and with such great tact and 
skill, that several passengers of the 
train either wrote in or telephoned 
to the road’s offices in New Orleans 
commending him for his interest in 
the passengers’ welfare and his de- 
termination to bring his train into 
New Orleans on time. 


One of the officers in the passenger 
traffic department looked up the con- 
ductor in charge of the train to com- 
pliment him for his initiative and his 
loyalty to the road. 


“How did you happen to do this?” 
the conductor was asked. For his 
answer he reached into his pocket 
and pulled out an advertisement on 
courtesy which had appeared a day 
or so previous to the incident. 


i! 
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“T read this advertisement, and I 
thought it was up to me to do what 
I could to live up to the promises 
made by the road to its patrons,” was 
the conductor’s comment. 

This incident is mentioned merely 
to show one of the many valuable by- 
products of the advertising and edu- 
cational campaign which has been 
conducted since 1921 by the L. & N. 
Railroad, and which was started as 
an experiment in the New Orleans 
district. 

Today the Louisville and Nash- 
ville system is looked upon as one of 
the greatest assets of the city of 
New Orleans. Its citizens are proud 
of the road and do not hesitate to 
boost it. As one prominent New 
Orleans citizen put it, “The L. & N. 
is today New Orleans’ best liked 
citizen—a few years ago it was the 
most hated citizen we had. Nobody 
had a good word to say for it.” 


Prior to 1921 one of the indoor 
sports of New Orleans was cussing 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
Due to a general misunderstanding 
on the part of the public in New 
Orleans, it was popularly supposed 
that the road “had it in for” New 
Orleans. 

It was charged that the L. & N. 
was making every effort to develop 
the ports of Mobilé and Pensacola at 


the expense of the port of New 
Orleans. Newspapers, city boosters, 
patrons of the road—in fact, every- 
body seemed to have a hammer out 
for the Louisville and Nashville 
lines. 


Shippers and travelers discrim- 
inated against the road whenever it 
was possible. How much this mis- 
understanding on the part of the 
public cost the system is of course 
impossible to estimate. But it is 
known that the road was hampered 
in its attempts to better its service, 
extend facilities, and increase its pas- 
senger and freight traffic. When 
damage suits were filed it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that the road must 
be content to let its case rest in the 
hands of jurors who were more or 
less prejudiced against the road be- 
cause of the long practice of fighting 
the L. & N. which had prevailed in 
and about New Orleans. 


Many veteran railroad executives 
had grown to look upon the attitude 
of the public towards railroads as a 
necessary evil. Silence was their pol- 
icy. The public was constantly be- 
ing told but one side of the story. 
But W. L. Mapother, president of 
the road, was not content to see his 
road constantly being maligned with- 
out making some effort to place the 
facts in the hands of the public. 


These advertisements, appearing in all the daily papers in towns served by the L. & N., and in farm papers, have 
given the public a new conception of railroad service and problems 
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At the suggestion of an advertising 
man he turned to advertising. Be- 
cause public sentiment along the 
New Orleans-Mobile division seemed 
particularly bitter against the road, 
it was decided to start a modest cam- 
paign in the New Orleans news- 
papers and the newspapers in towns 
served by this division of the rail- 
road. 

The advertising started in January, 
1921. Nothing spectacular was at- 
tempted, either in size of space used 
or in the method of presentation. 
Instead an attempt was made to en- 
lighten the public with reference to 
the facts concerning the railroad. 
The copy carried a plain, simple, in- 
teresting, straightforward appeal to 
fairness and logic. 


All Departments Benefited 


From the very start of the cam- 
paign the influence of the advertising 
was felt. When the advertising cam- 
paign was decided upon, the organi- 
zation in charge of the advertising 
asked that representation from sev- 
eral departments of the road be 
placed on the advertising committee. 
It was hopeac to make the advertising 
beneficial to all departments, hence 
it was deemed necessary to consult 
with representatives from every de- 
partment of the road. 


Accordingly the advertising com- 
mittee was made up of W. L. 
Mapother, president; J. J. Elder, 
executive assistant to the president; 
W. A. Russell, passenger traffic man- 
ager; E. A. Defuniak, freight traffic 
manager; J. J. Donahue, general 
claims attorney; T. E. Brooks, gen- 
eral manager, and H. F. Thompson, 
assistant comptroller. All copy was 
passed upon by this committee be- 
fore it was released for insertion. 

The copy was written with a view 
towards helping each department of 
the road. Officials of the road and 
the men in charge of the advertising 
felt that the advertising would help 
the road in the following four de- 
partments: (1) legal department, 
(2) operating department, (3) 
freight department, (4) passenger 
department. 

The incident of the conductor cut- 
ting out a car from his train, cited 
at the beginning of the story, is but 
one of many similar instances which 
prove that the operating department 
has been helped by the upbuilding of 
a better morale among the men who 
man and operate the trains and the 


various other features of the road’s 
contact with the public. 


At the end of the first year of ad- 
vertising, the plan had proved so 
successful that it was decided to ex- 
tend the advertising to every daily 
paper in every town served by the 
five thousand miles of railroad oper- 
ated by the company. 


The third year the campaign was 
extended so that every daily paper 
and every weekly paper published 
along the road was included. To 
this was added every farm paper in 
the fourteen states served by the 
road. 


Once the campaign was started, 
many angles for copy turned up. As 
an example the problem of increased 
freight rates came up. As is well 
known, the railroads do not set their 
own freight rates. Nevertheless, a 
slight increase in freight rates was 
being used as an excuse for the in- 
crease in the cost of all kinds of 
products and commodities. The ad- 
vertising tackled the problem of edu- 
cating the public so that it could see 
the true relation of freight rates to 
the cost of the commodities it con- 
sumes. 

How Copy was Written 


A merchant in Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, was selling a pair of shoes. 
The customer was asked to pay 
twelve dollars for the shoes in 
auestion. When the customer com- 
plained that the same shoes had once 
sold for seven dollars, the merchant 
blithely told the customer that the 
increased cost was due to the high 
ireight rates which prevailed. The 
advertising committee of the L. & N. 
heard of this incident. It was 
traced down. Facts showed that the 
shoes were manufactured in Massa- 
chusetts and had been shipped to 
Montgomery at a total cost of seven 
cents a pair for freight charges. 

This incident was played up in one 
piece of copy.. Many other delusions 
about railroads were attacked. The 
hoary old gag about Wall Street 
owning the railroads was trotted out 
and dusted off and shown up in its 
true colors with an advertisement 
headed, “‘Main Street, not Wall 
Street, owns the railroads.” 


Enlargements of all the advertise- 
ments are printed and mailed to 
every station on the lines. for posting 
in prominent places. Reproductions 
of the advertisements are also printed 
on cards and attached to the menus 
of all dining cars. In this way the 


public is reminded of the advertising 
at a time when it is using the road’s 
service; the posters also serve to re- 
mind the employees of the road of 
their duty to perform the services 
promised. by the advertisements. 

In October, 1924, the Louisville 
& Nashville road handled more 
freight than in any other previous 
month in the road’s history. Doubt- 
less this is at least partially accounted 
for by the advertising which has been 
running in behalf of the road. 

But direct results, traceable in in- 
creased revenues, were not the only 
purpose of the advertising. Build- 
ing goodwill, creating a better under- 
standing of railroading problems, 


backing up the tide of adverse criti- 


cism and unfair attacks, not only on 
the L. & N., but on railroads in gen- 
eral—these are the things the adver- 
tising set out to accomplish. 


Officials Pleased with Results 


How well it has served its purpose 
is shown by a recent statement of 
Mr. Mapother, president of the road. 
He said, “I am completely won 
over to the benefits of advertising, 
whereas previously I had been skep- 
tical as to its value.” 


J. J. Donahue, general claims at- 
torney for the road, summed up the 
benefits from the advertising, and the 
company’s attitude towards paid ad- 
vertising in a recent address to the 
Advertising Club of Louisville, when 
he said, “It is the means whereby the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company hopes to create, in the ter- 
ritory served by it, that intangible 
asset called ‘good will,’ which can 
not, and does not figure in railroad 
balance sheets, but which is of price- 
less value to every going concern.” 


Plans now being formulated by 
the Association of Newspaper 
Advertising Executives are ex- 
pected to bring a record attend- 
ance of that organization to Hous- 
ton, Texas, May 10-14, to attend 
the next annual convention which 
is‘to be held in conjunction with 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World international conven- 
tion. An “On To Houston” com- 
mittee has been appointed that is 
composed of one member from 
each state in the United States, as 
well as a group of other prominent 
newspaper men who will serve as 
members at large on the “On To 
Houston” committee. 
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YOU CAN DOMINATE | 
THIS BIG MARKET 


CATTERED thruout this country are hundreds 
of thousands of real home-lovers. 


They live in cities, towns and suburbs. 
They are doctors, lawyers, merchants, chiefs. 


Every day they buy enough food, washing machines, 
building material, automobiles, furnaces and the many 
other necessities for the home to keep a factory for each 
commodity running full blast. 


More than 550,000 of them read BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS because it fills the need for a magazine 
that will tell them how to improve their homes. 


You can talk to this big market today and dominate 
it thru consistent use of space. 


Go after this market while there is still an oppor- 
tunity to reach it first. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher - - Des Moines, Iowa 
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THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


“‘The South’s Fastest Growing City’’ 
Largest Circulation of any Southern Daily 


100,000 Daily 125,000 Sunday 


Weekly Payroll of Memphis 


$1,867,760.00 


Total Cotton Crop of United 
States this year will be around 
13,000,000 bales, 

worth . . . . $1,495,000,000.00 


Cotton Seed made into oil, cake, 
hulls, linters, 5,655,000 tons, 
worth .... . $299,715.000.00 


Total Value of the Two Items, $1,794,715,000.00 


One-fourth of these two prod- 
ucts grown or marketed in The 
Commercial Appeal territory, 


value ... . . $448,678,750.00 


Tobacco 


Eighty-five million pounds of 
dark tobacco grown in West 
Kentucky and West Tennessee, 
worth .. . . . $10,625,000.00 


Rice 


Five million bushels of rice 
grown in East Arkansas, 


worth... . ... $7,000,000.00 


The money crops and products in the COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL’S territory are cotton, tobacco, rice, live stock, 
early truck, fruits, timber, lumber, iron ore, zinc, 
bauxite, building stone, poultry, sweet potatoes, lespa- 
deza, and small grains. It is the richest and most 
varied agricultural and mineral region in America. 


Increased business and more profits await those who 
reach the thousands of prospects in this rich market 
by advertising in 


“ The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 
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Find Short Sales 
Conventions Best 


After years of experience with 
salesmen’s conventions, the Gray 
& Dudley Company, hardware 
manufacturers and distributors, of 
Nashville, Tennessee, have found 
that a short convention gets the 
greatest results, 


This year the convention of the 
Gray & Dudley salesmen will last 
only two days. 


The morning of the first day 
will be devoted to talks by manu- 
facturers’ representatives. Each 
manufacturer’s representative will 
be allowed thirty minutes. 


In talking of the plans for the 
convention, B. E. Hill of the com- 
pany says, “Our experience has 
been that many manufacturers’ 
representatives on convention pro- 
grams try to ‘hog’ all-the time pos- 
sible. I don’t blame them for this, 
for I would do the same thing if 
I had the opportunity, but we 
believe that more than a thirty- 
minute talk will do more harm 
than good. When a manufactur- 
ers salesman gets up before a 
group of jobbers’ salesmen and 
talks an hour and a half he wears 
the men out with his subject, and 
they often wish they had never 
heard of him or his line.” 


Program Strictly Business 


Instructions have been issued to 
all speakers to omit preliminary 
remarks, jokes and _ anecdotes. 
These rules will be rigidly adhered 
to, so that every word spoken will 
amount to something, and the 
speakers will stick to one thought 
and get that over. 

In the evening of the first day, 
there will be a dinner at the Belle 
Meade Country Club. In the past 
it has been the policy of the com- 
pany to have a number of sales- 
men make talks, but they have 
learned that many of the best 
salesmen are the poorest public 
speakers. This year a few of the 
company Officials will make very 
brief talks, the remainder of the 
evening being devoted to enter- 
tainment features and stunts. 

Mr. Hill says that many sales 
conventions have been nothing 
more than filling stations, where 
the salesmen have become inflated 
with hot air. 
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You’ll Want to Know More 
About This New Merchandising 


Plan for Sales Executives 


PAPER 
THE FARMER, ST. PAUL 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER 
THE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
WALLACES’ FARMER 
THE BREEDER'S GAZETTE 
HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
THE PACIFIC RURAL PRESS 
OHIO FARMER 
MICHIGAN FARMER 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


MISSOURI RURALIST 
KANSAS FARMER & MAIL & BREEZE 


NOTE—The last five named 
(The Capper Publications) will 
be represented individually as 
heretofore. We represent them 
only on unit advertising and they 
co-operate with our organization 
when selling the Standard Farm 
Paper Unit. 


E offer a more comprehensive service than has ever 
before been undertaken in the farm publishing field. 
It is a plan to pyramid the effectiveness of your farm paper 
advertising by merchandising it thoroughly—to the right people. 


Our 35 representatives, co-ordinating their efforts under the 
leadership of a skilled merchandising director, are in personal 
touch with the distributing forces of 44 great jobbing centers. 
Each man knows local conditions; in many instances he is on 
terms of personal friendship with the men who can win their 
respective markets for you. 


The plan includes direct mailings, sales conferences, conven- 
tions, week-end meetings, charts and data, reprints—reaching 
simultaneously 44 jobbing centers that you could cover only 
at a great expenditure of time and money. 


The details of this plan are of utmost importance and interest 
to you as a sales executive. We shall be glad to give you the 
whole story on request, with no obligation implied. 


Local Prestige — National Influence 


Within the Standard Farm Paper group are the outstanding publications 
that you would naturally select for their influence within their respective 
territories, welded into one powerful unit for your convenience and profit 
—a unit that gives you the greatest circulation of any farm paper group, 
the most influential editorial alliance, a comprehensive merchandising 
service, and a saving in space, mechanical and clerical costs that cannot 
be ignored—ONE ORDER, ONE PLATE, ONE BILL. 


Circulation, 2,000,000 — plus 


Size of Space Unit Rate Size of Space Unit Rate 
Pages (728 agate lines) . . $8,950 Between quarter and half pages, per line $12.50 
Half pages eee 4,500 Between half and full pages, per line . 12.40 
Quarter pages 2,275 


Orders may be delivered to either Chicago or New York offices as heretofore. 


STANDARD 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
Wallace C. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


FARM 


pApeR UNIT 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


San Francisco, 547 Howard Street 
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Wisconsin’s 
Prosperity 
Curve 


WISCONSIN'S 
DAIRY INDUSTRIES 


U. S. Average 
Prosperity 


pane 
tt 


setass 


The Cow asa 
‘““Reast of Burden” 


‘THE Wisconsin cow is an unfailing source of almost 
a quarter of a billion dollars of certain cash revenue 
which gives to the Wisconsin sales market a stability that 
no other industrial factor does. Business depressions, 
amounts to $60,938,025 political campaigns, crop failures, financial upheavals — 
i i they are all one to Wisconsin’s wealth-producing cow. 
And back of the Wisconsin cow stands a diversity of 
manufacturing industries unparalleled in any other state 
— forty-six major divisions of manufacturing activity, 
—— represented by 10,393 plants with a $377,978,303 annual 
© Pemade a Wiconsm —-pay-roll, This great diversity spreads out the burden 
of employment, adjusting the balance during times of 

stress and stabilizes buying power. 

3 The Wisconsin Daily Newspapers probe the pocket- 
ee Bs books of 715,000 prosperous Wisconsin families every 
50,251,639 e fF: day. They cover one of the most thrifty and prosper- 
lbs. of Mill 


oe pe = 23 ous markets in the country. For market data address 
$121,640,664 S == 
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The cross doesn’t mark the spot where the body was found, but the home of a Round Oak furnace sales- 


man who sold a furnace to every house on his street. 
home market thoroughly. 


His house taught him the value of working the 
The street is officially named Round Oak street 


The Salesman Who Neglects Business 
in His Headquarters Town 


What Can We Do With the Salesman Who Works the Most 
Important Town in His Territory Between Trains? 


N Atlanta subscriber com- 
A it that he cannot per- 
suade his men to work 
Atlanta. “We should be getting 
half our Georgia business out of 
the city of Atlanta,” he writes, 
“yet an analysis of Georgia busi- 
ness shows that eighty per cent of 
our sales are made outside that 
city.” 

In asking what can be done 
about this problem, our subscriber 
has hit a problem that has both- 
ered nearly every sales manager 
who has men who make their 
headquarters in the largest town 
in their territories. In thousands 
of cases the men neglect their 
headquarters towns. - 

Before any remedy can be ap- 
plied, it is of course necessary to 
dig into the problem and find the 
reasons why so many good sales- 
men continually neglect prospects 
in the town where they make their 
headquarters. There are many 
reasons, some of which can be 
remedied, when the situation is 
tackled from a common-sense 
standpoint. 


By John M. Garth 


Perhaps the commonest, and at 
the same time most difficult 
trouble, is found in the attitude of 
the prospects themselves. The 
“Oh, Ill give you an order the 
very next time I see you,” is the 
greatest little old alibi ever trotted 
out by a good-humored prospect to 
plague a salesman. 


And that alibi is the one most 
frequently encountered when a 
salesman works his home town. 
He knows nearly all his prospects. 
They know he lives right in town; 
they are sure to see him every 
week or so. And this fact makes 
a comparatively safe alibi for the 
prospect to hide behind. He knows 
the salesman will not persist too 
much if he promises an order 
“next time.” “Next time” is al- 
Ways some vague, future date, 
which seldom arrives. 

Knowing this condition to exist, 
and disliking to be too persistent 
with his friends, the salesman 
gradually begins to neglect his 
home town. This is particularly 
true when the town is compara- 
tively small. While the salesman 


b 


is waiting for “next time,” a com- 
petitor hits town, makes a quick 
canvass of all the prospects, and 
walks away with his pockets full 
of orders which had been promised 
to our friend, the “home town 
boy.” 

Early in 1924 the writer met a 
salesman who was working his 
home town. “The hardest town 
in my territory,” he complained to 
me. “There are nine filling sta- 
tions in this town. I have sold 
pumps (that’s my line) to two of 
them. Strangers have sold seven 
prospects. And I went to school 
with most of these buyers. It’s 
heartbreaking, I tell you. Now it’s 
different in any other town in my 
territory. Take this next town 
east. Just about the same size as 
this town, but there are eleven fill- 
ing stations there, and I have sold 
seven of them all the pump equip- 
ment they own.” 

This salesman finally solved the 
problem by inducing his district 
manager to work his home town 
with him. Whenever any new 
business was in sight, the district 
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acute. 


they use. 
among them. 


Who is 
this 


Fellow? 


@ He’s a man of PER- 
CEPTION—his intellect is 
keen; his sense of values, 
He must be so, to 
be a leader in his line of 
industry. 


@ Check up the makes of 
motor cars that Rotarians 
own; the office equipment 
they buy, the motor trucks 
Not a drone 


@ And take this fact for 
example—one out of every 
two Rotarians you meet is 
carrying from two to ten 
times the average amount 
of life insurance. 


q If you have anything of 
real value to offer a Rota- 
rian, feel sure that he will 
be quick to sign on the 
dotted line. 


He’s a fellow 
worth 
talking to! 


ROTARIAN 


THE MAGAZINE OF SERVICE 


Advertising Manager 


Frank R. Jennings, 221 East 20th Street 


CHICAGO 


Eastern Representatives 
Constantine & Jackson 
7 W. 16th St., New York 


Mid-West Representative 
Howard I. Shaw 
326 W. Madison St., Chicago 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


manager visited the town. The 
salesman managed to call his 
friends to one side and whisper: 
“Look here, Bill, this is my boss 
here with me this trip. He’s been 
raising thunder about my not 
getting any business in my home 
town. Now I want you to give 
us this order.” This plan usually 
turned the sale. Tricky? Perhaps 
just a trifle. But it seems that the 
circumstances warranted it. 


One sales manager has found it 
essential to set a definite quota for 
every headquarters town. The for- 
mer plan was to set a quota for the 
entire territory. Many salesmen 
would make the quota as a whole, 
yet permit the headquarters towns 
to go almost entirely unworked. 

Now, with a quota for every 
headquarters town, the salesmen 
understand the necessity for put- 
ting the home town on a paying 
basis. Occasionally a salesman 
will request a letter from the sales 
manager which he can show to 
some customer who isn’t buying 
as much as he should. This letter 
usually expresses surprise at the 
salesman’s inability to get busi- 
ness “from the men in your own 
town, who, doubtless you have 
known for years.” When shown 
to a certain type of buyer it invar- 
iably produces a sizeable order. 


Working Headquarters Towns 


A salesman whose headquarters 
town was producing less business 
than several other towns half as 
large, received a call from his dis- 
trict manager one Monday morn- 
ing. The district manager found 
the salesman at work early enough 
but hastily making short calls on 
the leading buyers, frantically try- 
ing to see half a dozen men before 
making a ten o’clock train. The 
sales manager found this man had 
formed a habit of working his 
headquarters town on Monday 
mornings before train time. There 
were two trains—one leaving at 
ten o'clock, and the other leav- 
ing at nine-forty. On Mondays 
when the salesman slept late the 
work was neglected. Investigation 
showed that some prospects had 
not been called on for months. 

The sales manager’s discovery 
led to a positive rule requiring all 
headquarters towns be worked 
-2cularly and systematically, just 
as any other town. It soon brought 


an appreciable increase in sales, 
because nearly every other sales- 
man had been neglecting home 
town customers because he tried 
to save time by seeing home town 
prospects between trains, or on 
Monday mornings and Saturday 
afternoons. 

Many companies do not allow 
expense accounts for salesmen 
while working headquarters. 
While it may be a shortsighted 
policy on the part of the salesmen, 
nevertheless it is true that many 
salesmen regard this as unfair, and 
“get even” by skimping on calls 
on home town’ prospects. Some 
concerns have adopted a policy of 
allowing salesmen to charge car- 
fare and lunch expense while 
working headquarters towns. This 
eliminates the “can’t afford to 
work my home town on my own 
expenses” excuse which many 
salesmen use to salve their own 
consciences. To the unmarried 
man, whose expenses are no less 
in headquarters towns than at any 
other town, the rule is sometimes 
actually unfair, particularly if the 
salesman does not maintain a 
room or home of his own. 


Meeting the “Next Week” Excuse 


A salesman who found some 
trouble from prospects who 
dodged behind the “I'll see you 
next week” excuse, turned this 
alibi into an asset in his sales 
work. His sales talk, in effect, 
was: 

“I’m here in town every week. 
You don’t have to place big orders 
with me. Just let me know how 
much you usually use and I'll see 
that you are kept supplied. If 
you happen to be loaded on any 
particular brand, or size, I'll 
arrange to take the merchandise 
off your hands. I’m here to give 
you service that no other sales- 
man can give. In return I know 
you'll be glad to push my line.” 

This plan worked very nicely, 
except occasionally when a com- 
petitive salesman loaded a cus- 
tomer with a big shipment of a 
competing brand. But by using 
this sales talk, the salesman was 
able to close many orders by tele- 
phone each week end; once every 
two months he worked the town 
carefully, using the telephone plan 
to keep the stocks “sweetened” 
and the competitors from getting 
too much of a foothold. 
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Have You A 


Merchandising Problem 2 


ALDERMAN-FAIRCHILD COMPANY 
MERCHANDISING PACKA 


see next page 


A Container 
that Boosted Sales 


When the Hickok Manufacturing Com- 
pany started looking for a better means of 
merchandising Belts they called upon us 
for our suggestions. The container shown 
on this page resulted in a big sales in- 
crease. If you have a similar problem, 
let us tell you how we can do the same 
thing for you. 


ALDERMAN-FAIRCHILD COMPANY 
MERCHANDISING PACKAGES 
Rocuester, New York 


Have You A 
Merchandising Problem § 


turn back page 


If your product is one that can be put in packages we 
can solve that problem for you. 


We are not box makers in the ordinary sense. We 
are experts in merchandising through the channels of 
better packages and better display boxes. 


The better type of stores, all over the country, is 
giving preference to merchandise that is attractively boxed. 
Realizing this, manufacturers are paying more and more 
attention to this all important item. 


Many manufacturers have found that a distinctive box 
prevents substitution on the part of the dealer as, by means 
of a better package, they can so advertise and merchandise 
the package that it is readily identified by prospective 
purchasers. 


We have helped merchandise the products of many 
well known national advertisers. The same experts who 
helped solve the merchandising problem for these well 
known firms are at your disposal. At your invitation they 
will come to your plant, study your product, and the chan- 
nels through which it is distributed and then design a 
package that will insure better dealer co-operation. 


An interview costs you nothing and does not obligate 
you. Write and let us tell you how we can be of service. 


ALDERMAN-FAIRCHILD COMPANY 


MERCHANDISING PACKAGES 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cincinnati Shoe Manufacturers Unite 
to Win Back Lost Trade 


Joint Advertising Campaign Used to Regain Confidence of 
Salesmen and Dealers in Cincinnati as 


GOOD example of what 
A competitors can do when 

they work together instead 
of fight each other is to be found 
in the co-operative campaign of 
the Cincinnati Shoe and Leather 
Club, an organization composed of 
the manufacturers of shoes and 
jobbers and manufacturers of 
leather and shoe findings of the 
Queen City. 

This organization is using thir- 
teen sections of sixteen pages each 
in business papers reaching the 
shoe trade. The first section 
appeared in April, 1924, and the 
last on the present contract will 
appear in April, 1925. 


Combine to Solve Problem 


Like many other progressive 
and co-operative plans sponsored 
by groups of manufacturers, this 
plan was the outgrowth of misfor- 
tune. The manufacturers needed 
a severe jolt to make them realize 
the necessity for pulling together 
towards a common end, instead of 
fighting each other to gain slight 
individual advantages at the ex- 
pense of the entire group. 


The Cincinnati manufacturers 
had this jolt. Three years ago 
they went through a labor strike 
that brought them all together, 
fighting for the common good. 
Before the strike was over there 
were a few manufacturers who 
pulled out of the group and made 
a separate peace with the unions. 
This dissension in the ranks of the 
manufacturers caused hard feel- 
ings and bitter words. It finally 
resulted in a settlement of the 
strike—labor winning most of its 
demands, although the final settle- 
ment was termed an arbitration. 

After enjoying friendly relations 
with thousands of retailers for 
more than sixty years, the Cincin- 
nati manufacturers were face to 
face with the fact that they had 
lost much of their trade. Word 
was passed around via the grape- 
vine route that Cincinnati, as a 


shoe manufacturing center, was on 
the downgrade. 

Shoe salesmen were afraid to 
take out Cincinnati lines. Many 
Cincinnati salesmen were dis- 
gusted, and were frankly looking 
for lines of shoes made in other 
centers. The manufacturers real- 
ized that they had never made any 
concerted effort to sell Cincinnati- 
made shoes; at least they were far 
behind St. Louis manufacturers. 
The necessity for selling the mar- 
ket as a whole, as well as the indi- 
vidual lines, became apparent. 


To tackle this common problem 
the shoe and leather trades of Cin- 
cinnati appointed a group of exec- 
utives to see what could be done. 
Out of the first few meetings a 
formal organization known as the 
“Steering Committee” was ap- 
pointed. This group consisted of 
men from the shoe manufacturers, 
the leather manufacturers and 
dealers, and the shoe findings 
trade. The purpose of the “Steer- 
ing Committee” was to ascertain 
why Cincinnati was not going 
ahead as a shoe manufacturing 
center. In making a survey of 
conditions the committee found 
the average shoe traveler did not 
display the proper enthusiasm for 
Cincinnati as a shoe manufactur- 
ing center. Too frequently word 
was heard that Cincinnati’s shoe 
business was slipping away to 
other centers. 


Cooperative Advertising Used 


With the co-operation of two 
leading business papers in the shoe 
field, the plan of group advertising 
was developed. It was decided to 
use the thirteen sections advertis- 
ing Cincinnati as a shoe manufac- 
turing center of importance. 

Each of the sections is made up 
of a title page in two colors, twelve 
pages of advertising and three edi- 
torial pages. The editorial is pre- 
pared by a representative of the 
Cincinnati shoe manufacturers. In 
the editorial article no particular 


a Shoe Center 


type of shoe can be mentioned; 
reference is made only to Cincin- 
nati-made shoes in general. Each 
individual advertiser also agreed 
not to make any attempt to dom- 
inate the section by the use of 
extra colors; furthermore, it was 
agreed that no manufacturer 
would make any statement in his 
own advertising that would in any 
way be detrimental to other Cin- 
cinnati manufacturers. 

As a means of interesting the 
salesmen traveling out of Cincin- 
nati, separate bound reprints of 
each section are sent to each of 
the salesmen carrying Cincinnati 
shoes, and with each section a 
letter goes out urging the sales- 
men to show the section to every 
dealer called upon. 


What the Campaign Accomplished 


The “Steering Committee” is 
now at work trying to develop a 
sales convention for all manufac- 
turers in Cincinnati so that all the 
travelers can meet under one roof, 
and be further sold on the quality 
of Cincinnati shoes. 

Many retailers have written in 
and commended the idea of group 
advertising. It is a known fact 
that the Cincinnati shoe trade is 
in an improved condition, although 
it is, of course, almost impossible 
to trace direct returns from adver- 
tising of this nature. 

The cost of the campaign will 
total approximately $50,000. In the 
opinion of those who have been 
in close touch with the work, the 
following results are pointed to as 
evidence of the success of the idea: 
regaining the confidence of leading 
merchants by displaying a united 
front; renewing the vigor, enthu- 
siasm and confidence of every shoe 
salesman selling Cincinnati-made 
shoes; commanding the respect of 
competitors and competing mar- 
kets; proving that Cincinnati is 
not only coming back as a shoe 
market, but that it is back. 
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The Oh Henry! Plan for Opening Up 
a New Territory 


A Week of Teaser Advertising Interests the Consumer, Then We Sell 
One Box to Each Dealer; Re-orders Win the Jobbers’ Cooperation 


By John Glossinger 


Sales Director, Williamson Candy Company, Chicago 


UR business is’ standardized 
() on the Henry Ford idea— 

one item, one size, one car- 
ton, one shipping case, no inven- 
tory of finished goods—everything 
shipped the day it is made. 

A year ago we adopted a new 
policy and discontinued all carload 
orders to individual customers and, 
so far as we were able, all cus- 
tomers were put on a standing 
order basis. Under this plan, they 
were permitted to buy only such 
quantities as they could sell in one 
week, so that they would receive 
a fresh supply weekly. 

By using this method, our cus- 
tomers always had goods in tran- 
sit and they moved them prac- 
tically as fast as they were re- 
ceived. This gave them a large 
flow of business on a very 
small capital. Their goods were 
always fresh—a very import- 
ant factor in the merchandis- 
ing of candy. 

Oh Henry! is the largest sin- 
gle candy item in the United 
States, and by our method of mar- 
keting, very little capital is re- 
quired by our distributors because 
of the rapidity of its turnover. 

In marketing our product, we 
have devised some methods that 
are perhaps unusual—at least 
they have been very effective. 

When we enter a city for the 
first time, we often find that job- 
bers and retailers are opposed to a 
ten cent piece, owing to the fact 
that no ten cent piece had ever 
previously sold in any volume. 
The jobbers, at different times, 
have tried to make a ten cent mar- 
ket and having failed, are there- 
fore prejudiced against any new 
tén cent piece. 

So we disregard both jobber and 
retailer and go direct to the con- 
sumer—not with any sales appeal, 
but an appeal to their curiosity. 
There is where we register 100 


per cent, as every man, woman 
and child is curious and will give 
a world of free publicity if you 
can arouse their curiosity. 

Our method is very simple—we 
take a plain card which has 
nothing on it but Oh Henry! and 
start our salesmen out, putting 
one on the front of the radiator of 
every Ford car that they find on 
the city streets. 

The people ask what it is, but 
our men are instructed to give out 


No Flash-in-the-Pan 
Campaigns for 
Oh Henry! 


HIS simple card is the key- 
stone of all introductory 
campaigns on Oh Henry! 


The salesmen start putting them 
on Ford cars as soon as they 


enter a new town. Nobody 
knows what it is all about. Soon 
everybody is talking. Then the 
newspaper advertising _ starts. 
After a week of this teasing the 
salesmen start to sell the dealers. 
When distribution is completed 
the salesmen go on to the next 


town—but the  advertising— 
newspaper, outdoor, and_ store 
displays continues without inter- 
ruption. 


no information but simply to say, 
“Watch the newspapers.” 

After we have a few thousand 
Fords running around the town 
carrying this card, everybody is 
guessing what it is. Some say it 
is a movie—some Say it is a cigar 
—but most people think it is a 
new Henry Ford stunt. For that 
reason, Ford owners are anxious 
to get them; sometimes they mob 
our salesmen on the streets in 
order to get them. 

We allow this to continue for 
three days to a week, until it has 
saturated the town completely. 
Then our salesmen start out to 

sell the line. 

The second day that our 
salesmen are out, our news- 
paper “teaser” copy begins, 
which runs for three days, 
working up to a climax on the 
fourth day, when we tell the 
story of what Oh Henry! is. 

By this method we have 

broken down sales resistance so 
completely that every dealer is 
ready to buy. They scarcely ever 
mention the price. No dealer is 
allowed to buy more than one box, 
for the reason that we want him 
to re-order quickly, for the effect 
it will have on the jobber. 

We cover a town very rapidly, 
as sales are made quickly and we 
get a complete distribution with 
one working, except for back calls 
where buyers were out. 

The entire town is aroused; the 
jobber, awakened by the sudden 
transformation, jumps to the other 
extreme and works with you, de- 
lighted that you are making a new 
market for him which will enable 
him to sell other ten cent pieces, 
which heretofore had been impos- 
sible to any great degree. 

After this distribution is com- 
pleted, we go on to the next 
town, but our advertising contin- 
ues without interruption, using 
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There are no catch- 


~ words which replace 


sincerity and sim- 
plicity in the practice 
of good advertising. 


McJunkin 


Advertising Company 


Dominant Idea Advertising 
' Outdoor « Newspaper + Magazine 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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newspapers, posters and out-door 
signs. We never leave a town 
without this support. 

We modify this plan at times as 
conditions may require, and I will 
use a recent experience in a west- 
ern city to demonstrate this point. 

When we entered the city, we 
found a badly demoralized situa- 
tion—jobbers all cutting prices 
and no one making any money. 
Realizing this was a bad situation 
for arousing enthusiasm on a new 
piece, we decided to call all of the 
jobbers together for a conference. 

In attempting this, we met with 
considerable difficulty, owing to 
the bitterness existing between the 
jobbers. After some effort, how- 
ever, we sold every one the idea 
of appearing at the meeting. 


A Constructive Service 


When we got them all together, 
we gave them a talk on the value 
of cooperation, and trying to make 
a profit instead of trying to put 
each other out of business. We 


GOOD hne of samples is the stated that we would like to see 
them get together for the purpose 
shortest way to a sale. of seeing what they could make 


out of their business, instead of 
Salesmen’s samples cost money— working against one another. 
After this talk, someone pro- 


insure them. North America posed that they form an associa- 
° ’ tion, which idea was immediatel 
Commercial Travelers Insurance | i cane cuca ae ae ee 
covers the samples of an individual to form this organization. 
The message we left with them, 
however, was that we wanted 
everyone to make an effort to do 


salesman or an entire force. 


Ask your Insurance Agent or mail something for himself and go out 
and sell our product at the price 
the attached coupon for further eiiisaibed, <li, aisdiink hie ait. 4 


information about this low-cost themselves that they could work 
together to their own advantage. 
The result was that everyone 
went out with the purpose in mind 
of accomplishing this result, and 
Cc f left very little for our own men to 
do, because the jobbers cleaned up 
Insurance ompany Oo the town and got a thorough dis- 
tribution before we could cover it. 


North America They were willing to work for 


us because we were doing some- 


protection. 


PHILADELPHIA thing for them, which is a safe 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” rule to apply In any situation in 
selling or anything else. 
Sh BSB BB @ BS @ SBS SSE SBE SD SBE SESEEEBSESESBSESEESESESESESEBEE SEES SOE SESE ESE SES” > V6 
Insurance Company of North America To those that distribute through 
Pulatttghia Po Dem 116 jobbers, I believe the next forward 
. Step in merchandising will not be 
Name ----......---------------------------- noon nen n neon enone conn nn nnen enn ennne “H 2 ; 
ow can we sell more?” but 
Pin thiscon- TORE -----------~--------=- onnnnnnnennnannnnnnnenencenenenencenssnncencnnenees “How can we help our distributor 
te = ° 
gf State........-..------------ more so as to enable him to keep 
Wants information on Commercial Travelers’ Baggage Insurance the profit to which he is entitled Po ‘ 
° P { 
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“How Do They 
Get That Way?” 


S a general rule the newspaper that hasn’t much 
circulation talks about the ‘‘quality”’ of the circu- 
lation it does have. Consequently, space buyers hear 
a great deal about “ratio of buyers to readers’ and 
other high sounding phrases. 


We have often wondered what methods are employed 
in obtaining these “‘ratio of buyers to readers’ figures. 
Can it be possible that eight out of ten people eat 
bread and meat while the other two live on leaves 
and nuts? Do four people out of six wear clothing 
and the other two do without? 


Until someone wise enough to answer these questions 
makes his appearance, advertisers will continue to play 
safe by using mediums that reach the mass, because 
after all is said and done, the millionaire cannot eat any 
more pancakes than the chauffeur and the chauffeur 
outnumbers the millionaire a thousand to one. 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN 


a good newspaper 
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The “Asset’ Mile—A New Product 
Improves Motorized Selling 


A salesman’s car is, at times, an asset. 


At other times, a distinct 


liability. Your men can now acquire a car when it will be an asset 
and dispense with it when a liability, doing both at frequent intervals 


A National 
Institution 


Saunders System owns, controls and 
operates stations in these cities : 


Akron Lincoln 
Atlanta Louisville 
Baltimore Memphis 


Bessemer, Ala. Milwaukee 
Birmingham Mobile 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. Moline 
Chattanooga Montgomery 
Cincinnati Nashville 
Cleveland NewAlbany, Ind. 
ColoradoSprings Oklahoma City 
Columbus Omaha 


Council Bluffs Peoria 
Davenport Pueblo 

Dayton Richmond 
Denver Rockford 

Des Moines Rock Island 
Evansville Sheboygan 
Galesburg Springfield, Il. 
Houston St. Joseph, Mo. 
Indianapolis Tulsa 

Kansas City Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Knoxville Washington.D.C 


Some of Our Customers 


Palmolive Company 

Swift & Company 

Blue Valley Creamery Co. 
Miller Rubber Company 
Armour & Company 

Tennessee Tissue Mills 

Fuller Brush Company 

Cudahy Company 

American Telegraph & Tele. Co. 
American Can Company 


Traveler’s Identification Cards 


Eliminate red tape. Good at Saunders System Stations 
in 50 cities. Morecities being added constantly. Send 
for your personal card and one for each salesman. 


‘A full day’s selling and no waste driving! 


UTOMOBILE miles are “assets” only when pur- 
chased in usable quantities. A sales car repre- 
sents 25,000 to 100,000 miles. If your salesmen 
average 1,000 miles per month, you have bought 25 
to 100 months ahead of your immediate requirements 
on every company car youown. Your salesman must 
“warehouse” this over-supply and “re-ship” the entire 
stock from one end of his territory to another every 
time he changes the center of his operations. 


By renting Saunders System sales cars out of some 
50 different sales centers, your men buy automobile 
miles only when they are “assets.” You buy for 
immediate needs only and carry no investment. Pull- 
mans for night jumps between cities mean fresh men 
and early starts at the next Saunders System station. 
Supple- 
mented by rail rates, this service nets you the lowest 
possible traveling expense and preserves the advan- 
tages of motorized selling. 


Saunders Drive-It- Yourself System rents both gear- 
shift and Ford Coupes, Sedans and Touring Cars at 
low per mile rates. Each salesman drives privately a 
clean, new, splendid running car with standard insur- 
ance protecting you against liability, fire, theft, 
collision and property damage above $15. 


May we send our manual, ‘‘Answers to Questions,’’ suggesting 
how Saunders System can reduce your selling costs? 


SAUNDERS DRIVE-IT-YOURSELF CO., Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 210 Saunders Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Merger of Extinguisher 
Companies is Reported 


Globe Automatic Purchase Pacific 
Fire Extinguisher Company 


The Globe Automatic Sprinkler 
Company, Philadelphia, has pur- 
chased the Pacific Fire Extin- 
guisher Company, whose general 
offices and plant are located at 
San Francisco. With the acquisi- 
tion of this property the Globe 
Company secures direct represen- 
tation throughout the _— entire 
United States and Canada, and 
will operate twenty-five sales 
offices and three manufacturing 
plants. The Pacific Fire Extin- 
guisher Company was the oldest 
organization of its kind on the 
Pacific coast and for several years 
had been the direct agent of the 
Globe Company. According to 
A. M. Lewis, vice president and 
general manager of the Globe 
Company, this consolidation is in 
line with an established policy to 
go after the market aggressively. 


Illinois Advertising Clubs 
Form Association 


The formation of the Illinois 
Association of Advertising Clubs 
was completed in December at a 
meeting held in the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce quarters. 
Advertising men and women from 
Peoria, Springfield, Joliet and Chi- 
cago were present at the meeting 
and all favored the forming of the 
association. 

W. Frank McClure, Chicago, 
was elected president; S. O. Blair, 
Peoria, vice president; Charles H. 
Scheetz, Joliet, treasurer, and Miss 
Minerva Agur, Chicago, secretary. 
Mr. McClure said that the new 
organization plans to develop more 
advertising clubs in Illinois and 
act as an administrative body to 
promote the activities of advertis- 
ing clubs in the state. The first 
annual meeting will be held in 
April, 1925, in Springfield. 


“The Office Manager” is to be 
the title of a new monthly publi- 
cation ta be issued by “The Pur- 
chasing Agent.” It will deal exclu- 
sively with problems in office man- 
agement.: 


EPORTS of taxes paid into 
the United States Treasury 
show that New York City, 

first in population, also is first 
on the list of tax payers, with 
a total of $369,753,605.51 for the 
year ending June 30, 1924. De- 
troit, fourth in population, fol- 
lows with a total of $207,131,- 
389.50. 

For Detroit this is an 18 per 
cent increase over the previous 
year, while for New York a 19 
per cent decrease is indicated. 
Chicago, during the same period, 
showed an increase in business 
activities of only two-tenths of 
one per cent. The figures indi- 
cate a larger volume of business 
is done in Detroit than in any 
other city in the world with the 
single exception of New York. 


Claim Lumber Mills Are 
Reducing Forces 


According to R. A. Bailey, man- 
ager of the National American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, 
many lumber mills are reducing 
sales forces and relying more and 
more on the wholesale lumber 
dealers to take care of the distri- 
bution of lumber. 


“The manufacturer’s confidence 
in the character and ability of the 
wholesaler has steadily increased,” 
said Mr. Dailey. “Steadily the 
conviction that distribution of 
lumber and_ forest products 
through the legitimate wholesaler 
is the most economical and satis- 
factory method of marketing for 
the majority of the mills, is finding 
wider and wider acceptance as the 
experience of manufacturers be- 
come known.” 

Mr. Dailey says that records 
show that each year a larger per- 
centage of the output of the saw- 
mills of the country is being dis- 
tributed into regular trade chan- 
nels by wholesalers. 


“The Dry Goods Economist” 
and “Hardware Age” will issue a 
monthly supplement to their pa- 
pers, beginning January 1, 1925, 
to be called “Electrical Goods.” It 
will cover all electrical goods sold 
through hardware and department 
stores. The same supplement will 
be used by both papers. 

The purpose of this supplement 
will be to increase distribution of 
electrical specialties in the retail 
hardware and dry goods fields. 


Sales Manager Wins Suit 
for $158,883 


Court Awards Heavy Damages 
in Breach of Contract Suit 


What is said to be the largest 
amount ever involved in a breach 
of contract suit by a sales man- 
ager was recently awarded to Fred 
N. Moskovics, former sales man- 
ager of the Franklin Automobile 
Company, by the Federal Court 
for the Northern District of New 
York State. 


Mr. Moskovics alleged that his 
contract had been broken by the 
Franklin Company and sued for 
$397,863. This sum was computed 
on the salary and commissions for 
the five year term of the contract. 

Differences arose between the 
company and Mr. Moskovics re- 
garding the policy to govern the 
announcement of a new model 
Franklin car. It was alleged that 
Moskovics had received an agree- 
ment from the company to the 
effect that the new model would 
not be announced until the middle 
of September. Moskovics made a 
trip and assured many dealers that 
the new model would not be an- 
nounced until they had an oppor- 
tunity to dispose of all the old 
models on hand. 

In May the company requested 
that Moskovics submit a plan for 
the disposal of the old models. The 
plan submitted, according to the 
testimony in the suit, was not sat- 
isfactory to the company. Another 
man was engaged to announce the 
new model in June in spite of the 
agreement to delay it until Sep- 
tember. When the new man took 
charge of sales and made plans to 
market the new models, Moskovics 
resigned. 

The court awarded damages of 
$158,883, but gave the Franklin 
Company an opportunity to file a 
motion for setting aside the ver- 
dict on.the grounds of excessive 
damages. 


Citizens of Port Arthur, Texas, 
actively engaged in selling, sales 
management or marketing of any 
kind, recently formed a Salesman- 
ship Club. A member of the 
Houston Salesmanship Club as- 
sisted in organizing the Port 
Arthur chapter. 
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Forward-Looking 


Sales Managers 


Make this great 
plant their Chi- 


cago warehouse 


Are your salesmen in this terri- 
tory losing orders because it 
takes too long for your product 
to come to the trade here from 
your factory? 


Have you figured how much of 
the money thut you spend in 
advertising and sales campaigns 
is a total loss because your com- 
petitor gets the business on the 
basis of quick delivery from 
Chicago stocks? 


Do you know that many dis- 
tributors whose factories are at 
a distance are finding that it 
costs actually LESS money to 
make delivery from stocks car- 
ried in Chicago’s Big Downtown 
Warehouse than it does to fill 
orders direct from their facto- 
ries? 


Our plant at the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s mammoth 
freight terminal in Chicago, 
with its unusual storage and 
rail-traffic facilities, is defi- 
nitely designed to provide 
the modern and economical 
distribution methods that 
are necessary to assure suc- 
cessful advertising and sales 
effort. 

If you have not investigated pub- 
lic warehousing as applied to the 
distribution of your product and 
want to know why enterprising 
manufacturers the country over 
find our services an economy and 


not an expense, write us now. A 
dollar saved is a dollar made. 


Let us know your particular prob- 
lem in this market. It will receive 
the considerate attention of a dis- 
tribution specialist. 


Western 
Warehousing 
‘Company 


331 West Polk Street, Chicago 
““At the Edge of the Loop” 


WILSON V. LITTLE, Superintendent 
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Attacks Methods of Federal 
Trade Commission 


(Continued from page 31) 


treated admitted the facts alleged against 
them, conceded that the method of com- 
petition used was wrong, admitted their 
willingness to discontinue and _ further 
agreed that their statement might be used 
against them in case of their resumption 
of the practice criticised. 

“It was made clear in all such cases 
that the party charged was under no 
necessity to accept this informal method of 
treatment and might, if he saw fit, insist 
upon the formal charge and the full oppor- 
tunity to defend his position. A number 
of the persons to whom the suggestion was 
made elected this alternative and in those 
cases a formal complaint was issued. The 
experimental period indicated that the dis- 
position of cases in all stages might be 
very much accelerated with a very con- 
siderable lessening of the expense in- 
volved, securing none the less, the dis- 
continuance of the unfair method of com- 
petition. 


Asks Change in Procedure 


“Moreover there has been and will con- 
tinue to be much criticism from the busi- 
ness world arising out of the mandatory 
application of the process of complaint, 
trial and order to every case in which the 
commission believes there is a necessity 
for and a propriety of relief. Despite the 
utmost care and precautions in the issue 
of a formal complaint there will be cases 
in which the full explanation or argument 
will indicate that the complaint would not 
have been issued had the ultimate facts 
been available. Sometimes this is due to 
the action of the respondent itself, which 
refuses to make these facts known until 
the issue is tried. The necessary publicity 
attending the issue of a complaint and its 
trial as well as that surrounding an order 
to cease and desist is wholly unnecessary 
to the accomplishment of the object of the 
law whenever a respondent meets the com- 
mission by acquiescence and a _ proper 
statement. It seems, however, that amend- 
ment to the constituent act alone will re- 
move a constant doubt as to whether the 
commission may lawfully depart from the 
procedure established by the statute and 
adopt a process of adjustment by confer- 
ence when that is possible. 

“I am strongly of the opinion that if 
the nature of the commission’s proceedings 
is changed from that of a charge of vio- 
lation of law to an inquiry whether or no 
the law has been or is being violated 
under given circumstances and conditions 
by the indicated practices, and the com- 
mission be given power instead of issuing 
a charge of violation of law, to serve a 
formal notice of inquiry upon the parties 
affected or concerned and thereafter either 
to accept their acquiescence upon a proper 
stipulation or to issue an order covering 
the facts disclosed by the inquiry, which 
may be as the order now is, the basis of 
judicial review, that the commission’s pro- 
cesses may be expedited materially; that 
their cost may be reduced; that their 


injury to the business world may be mini- 
mized; and the effectiveness of the com- 
mission’s operations «materially increased.” 
In addition, the commissioner 
suggests that the “Trade Practice 
Submittal,” now merely an infor- 
mal arrangement between the 
commission and certain members 
of an industry, be given a formal, 
legal status, so that the commis- 
sion would be definitely authorized 
to enter into conferences for the 
purpose of establishing rules of 
fair practice. This would give the 
standards of practice the effect of 
prima facie evidence as to what 
was accepted as fair practice by 
the industry, and, in the words of 
the commissioner, would relegate 
the governmental agencies to their 
proper place, “which is that of co- 
operation with and assistance to 
the citizen insofar at least as the 
citizen himself moves forward.” 


The insurgent commissioner is 
careful to state that he is not ask- 
ing Congress to extend the juris- 
diction of the commission, or to 
define it. All that he asks is a 
change in procedure. That inno- 
cent request, however, is suffi- 
ciently radical to work consider- 
able of a transformation in the 
effects of the commission’s activi- 
ties, and to remove many of the 
chief causes of complaint against 
it. 


William H, Ingersoll, vice pres- 
ident in charge of sales and adver- 
tising of the DeForest Radio Com- 
pany, Jersey City, in addressing a 
group of Boston business men, 
said, “When one thinks of the 
industries of the nation, he should 
think of them not as selfish, hard, 
grinding, and grasping enterprises. 
Think of them as the expression of 
men who serve just as some men 
express themselves in books or 
plays.” 

Mr. Ingersoll cited the growth 
of several of the nation’s outstand- 
ing industries, among them Gil- 
lette, Eastman, Colgate, and Edi- 
son, and pointed out in each in- 
stance the establishment of these 
new enterprises meant educating 
the people to new things. 
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Farm Papers Merge 
Advertising 
Interests 


A working alliance between the 
Standard Farm Papers and the 
five state papers of the Capper 
Farm Press became effective Jan- 
uary 1. The new combination is 
to be known as the Improved 
Standard Farm Paper Unit, and 
was formed for the purpose of 
enabling advertisers to buy farm 
paper circulation in one unit. The 
following papers are included in 
Standard Farm Paper Unit: “The 
Farmer,’ “Breeder’s Gazette,” 
“Hoard’s Dairyman,” “Wisconsin 
Agriculturist,” “Progressive Farm- 


er,” “American  Agriculturist,” 
“Ohio Farmer,” “Michigan Farm- 
er,” “Pennsylvania Farmer,” 


“Wallaces’ Farmer,’ “Prairie 
Farmer,” “Pacific Rural Press,” 
“Nebraska Farmer,’ “Kansas 
Farmer,” and “Missouri Ruralist.”’ 

Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
will have general direction of sales 
but individual representation of 
the Capper papers will continue as 
formerly. A new merchandising 
bureau will be established in the 
Chicago office of Standard Farm 
Papers, Inc., which will supply a 
service for executives interested in 
reaching rural markets. 


Louisville Herald Post to 
Have New Plant 


Purchase of a new building at 
a cost of $200,000 in which both 
papers will be housed, and plans 
for an additional expenditure of 
$300,000 on enlargement and im- 
provement of the combined plant, 
were announced recently by the 
Herald Post Company, publishers 
of the “Louisville Herald” and 
“Evening Post.” 

James B. Brown, president of 
the company and majority stock 
holder, also announces that he has 
purchased the holdings of Richard 
C. Knott and Mrs. R. W. Knott. 
Mr. Knott, who has been the pub- 
lisher, will engage in other activi- 
ties and Lewis G. Humphrey, edi- 
tor of the “Post,” will take over 
the general management of both 
papers. 
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ADVERTISING 


20,827,/21 Lines 


in 1924 


The Columbus Dispatch exceeded next largest 
Ohio newspaper by 2,500,909 lines and other 
Columbus newspapers combined by 3,406,172 
lines. The Dispatch carried over 800 exclusive 
national and local accounts in 1924. 


98,458 Circulation 


Net Paid Daily Average 


Columbus Disputch 
Cag OniosS GREATEST HOME DAILY hv 


HARVEY R. YOUNG 
Manager of Advertising 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, National Advertising Representatives 
New York Detroit Chicago San Francisco 


How 834 Concerns Get Their Best Salesmen 


Is classified better than display advertising in getting good salesmen? What 
methods other than advertising are most effective? How can a waiting list of 
salesmen be built? Can mistakes in selection be avoided? 
These and thirty questions like them were put to 1,500 subscribers of the Dartnell 
Sales Service. More than 800 prominent concerns answered fully. A desk drawer 
of material was gathered, then the whole mass of data was boiled down into a 
concise report of fifty typewritten pages. One feature is a chart showing by lines 
of business, the methods of newspaper advertising found most effective in getting 
good men. Other features— 

Twenty Plans to Get Good Salesmen without Advertising 

Collection of Fifty Most Successful Classified Ads 

Suggested Letters and Forms for Handling Applicants 

Salesmen Turn-Over in Various Lines of Business 

Selection Methods Used to Cut Down Turn-Over, etc. 
Of the many special investigations made by Dartnell (circular on request) this 
new one on Securing Salesmen—Report No. 194—is already one of the mest in 


demand. PRICE, COMPLETE WITH CHARTS AND FORMS, $4.00 
(Sent on Approval if desired) 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 19 W. 44th Street, New York 
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Much Ado About Nothing 


Some unofficial comment on the Federal Trade 
Commission’s conspiracy charge against the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 


ROBABLY most readers of 
p “Sales Management” know 

by this time that the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washington 
has been persuaded that the 
agency fraternity has been en- 
gaged in certain nefarious prac- 
tices, in collusion with newspaper 
publishers, and that a formal com- 
plaint has been drawn up with all 
due ceremony. Just who it was 
that did the persuading I can’t say 
(though I may have my _ sus- 
picions), but in one respect they 
did a very good job—in convinc- 
ing the commission that advertis- 
ing was a practical necessity in 
business, to be deprived of access 
to which would prove a serious 
handicap. 

Boiling down the commission’s 
wealth of verbiage to its simplest 
terms, we agents are accused of 
conspiring with publishers to pre- 
vent advertisers who place busi- 
ness direct from buying space at 
“net prices’—that is to say, card- 
rates less the commission gener- 
ally granted for agency service. 

We have done this, ’tis said, by 
reason of the fact that we “con- 
trol” the placing of a large volume 
of advertising, and are able to dis- 
criminate against those publishers 
who do not maintain card rates in 
dealing with advertisers direct 


By Cheltenham Bold 


The trade commission uses up 
most of the alphabet in classi- 
fying and subdividing its list of 
specific malfeasances, but the meat 
of the accusation is contained in 
the foregoing charge. 


Perhaps it is because I have be- 
come so hardened in crime, but 
somehow or other I cannot get 
wildly excited over this matter. It 
is going to cost us considerable 
money, no doubt, to perfect the 
commission’s education in adver- 
tising practices, and a number of 
us will probably have to spend 
time in Washington that could 
more profitably be devoted to the 
service of our clients. Indeed, the 
upshot of the matter may be an 
order to “cease and desist” from 
saying and doing and printing cer- 
tain specified things. 

I am willing to go to the mat 
with anybody in support of the 
moral integrity and fairness of the 
agency fraternity in general, but 
what motives the trade commis- 
sion may discover lurking in the 
middle distance no human being 
can foretell. There is, for exam- 
ple, the fact that the A. A. A. A. 
has printed and distributed data 
concerning the total volume of 
advertising placed by its members. 
That is innocent or the opposite 
according to the point of view, and 


Government to 


agers in 1925. 


of Sales Territories 


HROUGH the efforts of Herbert Hoover and Dr. Julius Klein, vari- 
ous governmental activities will be centered on helping sales man- 
For example: the Department of Commerce is under- 
taking a number of surveys, among them a study of salesmen’s territories, 
and another on salesmen’s compensation. 


_ Of greatest importance is the proposed census of distribution to be 
undertaken by the Department of Commerce. 
States Chamber of Commerce to consider and make recommendations for 
this census will be held in Washington January. 14-15. 
this meeting will appear in the January 24 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Make Analysis 


A meeting of the United 


A full report of 


the trade commission is practiced 
in the art of discovering ulterior 
designs cloaked by a fair exterior. 
It strikes me, therefore, that we 
might just as well discount in ad- 
vance the possibility that we may 
be found guilty and be told not to 
do it any more. Plenty of others 
have suffered the same treatment 
at the hands of the commission, 
and have been obliged to appeal to 
the courts for a final determination 
of their merits. 

As a matter of fact, I have been 
wondering ever since this proceed- 
ing started hatching (which is a 
long time ago), what would hap- 
pen if we cheerfully admitted 
everything the commission charges 
us with, refused to spend a nickel 
to defend ourselves, and meekly 
agreed to accept as final the com- 
mission’s order. I am far from rec- 
ommending that attitude, under- 
stand. I am merely wondering 
what would happen in case we did 
assume it, and the answer so far 
as I can see is—nothing. 


A Tempest in a Cup 


Practically speaking, the situa- 
tion would be left precisely where 
it is today, so far as the advertiser 
is concerned. The A. A. A. A. 
would doubtless be obliged to 
revise a good deal of its educa- 
tional program, and the publicity 
resulting from the thing would be 
unpleasant and perhaps embarras- 
sing. But I can’t see that it would 
change the situation in any essen- 
tial particular, or have any prac- 
tical effect upon the conditions 
that govern the intelligent prep- 
aration and placing of advertising. 
No advertiser would thereby be 
able to maintain his own advertis- 
ing organization any cheaper than 
he can do it now, and no publisher 
would be likely to be more willing 
to cut his price simply because he 
is prohibited from “conspiring” to 
maintain it. 
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SED Me 


A wonderful two years’ trip at full pay — 
but only men with imagination can take it 


Asout one man in ten will be 
appealed to by this page. The 
other nine will be hard workers, 
earnest, ambitious in their way, 
but to them a coupon is a cou- 
pon; a book is a book; a course 
is a course. The one man in ten 
has imagination. 

And _ imagination 
world. 

Let us put it this way. An 
automobile is at your door; you 
are invited to pack your bag and 
step in. You will travel by lim- 
ited train to New York. You will 
go directly to the office of the 
president of one of the biggest 
banks. You will spend hours 
with him, and with other bank 

presidents. 


rules. the 


Each one will take you person- 
ally thru his institution. He will 
explain clearly the operations of 
his bank; he will answer any 
question that comes to your mind. 
In intimate personal conversa- 
tion he will tell you what he has 
learned from his own experience. 
He will give you at first hand the 
things you need to know about 
the financial side of business. 
You will not leave these bankers 
until you have a thoro under- 
standing of our great banking 
system. 

When you have finished with 
them the car will be waiting. It 
will take you to the offices of 
men who direct great selling or- 
ganizations. They will be wait- 
ing for you; their time will be 
at your disposal—all the time 
you want until you know all you 
can learn about marketing, sell- 
ing and advertising. 

Again you will travel. You 
will visit the principal industries 
of the country. The men who 
have devoted their lives to pro- 
duction will be your guides thru 
these plants in Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Chicago and in every great 
industrial center. 


Thru other days the heads of 
accounting departments will 
guide you. On others, men who 
have made their mark in office 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


In Canada: C. P. R. Building, Toronto 


management; on others, traffic 
experts, and authorities in com- 
mercial law and credits. Great 
economists and teachers and 
business leaders will be your 
companions. 

The whole journey will occupy 
two years. It will cost you 
nothing in income, for your sal- 
ary will go right along. Every 
single day you will be in contact 
with men whose authority is 
proved by incomes of $50,000, 
$100,000, or even more. 

Do you think that any man 
with imagination could spend 
two years like that with- 
out being bigger at the 
end? Is it humanly pos- 
sible for a mind to come 
in contact with the big- 
gest minds in business 
without growing more 
self-reliant, more active, 
more able? 

Is it worth a few pen- 
nies a day to have such 
an experience? Do you 
wonder that the men who 
have had it—who have 
made this two years’ 
journey—are holding po- 
sitions of executive re- 


This wonderful two years’ trip is 
what the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute offers you. Not merely 
a set of books (tho you do re- 
ceive a business library which 
will be a source of guidance and 
inspiration thruout your business 
life). Not merely a set of lec- 
tures (tho the lectures parallel 
what is offered in the leading uni- 
versity schools of business). Not 
merely business problems which 
you solve, and from which you 
gain definite practical experience 
and self-confidence. 

All these—books, lectures, problems, 
reports, bulletins—come to you, but they 
are not the real Course. The real Course 
is the experience of the most successful 
business men in the country. For two 
years you live with them. In two years 
you gain what they have had to work 


out for themselves thru a lifetime of 
practical effort. 


Send for this Definite Plan 


If you are the one man in ten to whom 
this page is directed, there is a book 
which you will be glad to own. It is 
called “A Definite Plan for Your Busi- 
ness Progress.” It costs you nothing, yet 
it is permanently valuable. In it is a 
chart built out of the experience of 
250,000 men. You can see by this chart 
exactly where you stand today in your 
mastery of business fundamentals. And 
just what progress you can make in six 
months; in twelve months; in eighteen 
months; in two years. 


The chart is a wonderful stimulus to 
men of imagination. If you have read 


this far, and if you are at least 21 years 
of age, you are one of the men who 
ought to clip the coupon and receive it 
with our compliments. 


Thecaris 
waiting; 
step in 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE | 
225 Astor Place 


New York City | 


sponsibility in business 


| Send me the book, “A Definite Plan | 
evervwhere? for Your Business Progress,” which 
_ | I may keep without obligation. | 
| Name - . | 
| a Please write plainly | 
Address. 
| Business | 
! Position 


Voters) In Australia: 11¢ Castlereagh St., Sydney ] 
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In a word, it strikes me that the 
trade commission is being led on 
an expedition into the regions of 
the purely metaphysical, so far as 
practical results are concerned. 
The earnest souls that concocted 
the ruction in the first place, 
doubtless expected to gain some- 
thing by it; but just what they 
expected to gain remains a mys- 
tery. Possibly they expected the 
commission to order publishers to 
sell their space to all comers at the 
same rate, thus doing away with 
the agency differential entirely. 
But the commission did try that 
on in the Mennen case, with re- 
sults that were hardly encouraging 
enough to warrant a repetition of 
it. Even if they should succeed 
in proving their case as it stands 
(which will not be so easy, per- 
haps, as they think), I don’t see 
how they will get enough prac- 
tical benefit out of it to pay their 
attorney’s fees. Those publishers 
who are granting them “inside” 
rates now, will doubtless go right 
on doing so, and that will be about 
all. 

We'll “Worry Along” Somehow 


Of course, so far as we agents 
are concerned, the situation is 
_ decidedly unpleasant, in that the 
most sinister interpretation pos- 
sible is put upon our association 
activities, and we are accused of 
wrongs that seem all the worse 
because nobody is able to put his 
finger definitely upon them. Prob- 
ably we are not entitled to any 
special sympathy on that account, 
and we shall probably survive the 
ordeal anyway. But from the 
standpoint of the sales executive 
who uses advertising in connection 
with his business, the whole thing 
represents nothing more than a 
tempest in a teapot. Supposing 
that the trade commission finds us 
guilty on every count in the indict- 
ment from (a) to (0), it cannot by 
any possibility result in making it 
any easier, or any cheaper, to fill 
empty white space with persuas- 
ive advertising, or make it pos- 
sible for the advertiser to run his 
own advertising organization any 
cheaper than he can do so now. 


Malcolm and Hill, Ltd., manu- 
facturers of No-Mar furniture, 
have placed their advertising with 
the Hamilton Advertisers’ Agency, 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


Says Small Papers 
Started A.A.A.A. 
Complaint 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S private 
investigation in Washington 
seems to indicate that the com- 
plaint against the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies and the Southern News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, 
originated with the small news- 
papers, rather than with the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers as some authorities seem to 
believe. 

Although refusing to be quoted, 
men on the inside in Washington 
are convinced that the complaint 
was the result of “spite work” by 
small newspaper publishers who 
are favored with little national 
advertising. It has been con- 
tended by some thatthe A. N. A., 
because of their known objection 
to the agency differential system, 
instigated the complaint, but our 
investigation does not corroborate 
this opinion in any manner. 


Columbus Sales Managers 
Plan Discussion Meet 


The 1925 program for the Man- 
ufacturers and Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation of Columbus, Ohio, pro- 
vides for several round table dis- 
cussions for sales managers only. 
These meetings will be conducted 
by Prof. H. H. Maynard, College 
of Commerce and _ Journalism, 
Ohio State University, and such 


subjects as “Organizing Sales 
Managers’ Time,” “Control of 
Material,” and “Sales Budgets” 


will be discussed. 


Associated Business Papers 
Announce Committees 


John N. Nind, Jr., president of 
The Associated Business Papers, 
Inc., has just announced the com- 
mittee memberships for 1925. A. C. 
Pearson, Economist Group, New 
York, is chairman of the Advisory 
Committee; J. C. Aspley, publisher 
of “Sales Management,” Chicago, 
chairman of the Standardization 
Committee; E. E. Haight, “Motor 
Age,” Chicago, chairman of the 
Trade Practices Committee; Frank 
Meyers, “Building Age and Na- 
tional Builder,” New York, chair- 
man Auditing Committee; Mal- 
colm Muir, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, chairman Agency Relations 


Committee; E. H. Gleason, Chi- 
cago, chairman Western Member- 
ship Committee; James H. Mc- 
Graw, Jr., New York, chairman 
Eastern Membership Committee; 
Harry Tipper, Class Journal Com- 
pany, chairman Educational Com- 
mittee; John Clyde Oswald, 
“American Printer,’ chairman 
Publicity Committee, and A. O. 
Backert, Cleveland, chairman of 
the Committee on Irregular Media. 


Campaign Urges Readers 
to Study Display Ads 


The Omaha “World Herald” 
has been conducting an educa- 
tional campaign among its readers 
urging them to pay close attention 
to the advertising carried in its 
columns. The campaign has been 
so successful that the ads are be- 
ing syndicated to other papers. 

A page advertisement appears 
every other week and the cam- 
paign to interest readers in dis- 
play copy, will run during 1925. 
In past years the “World Herald” 
cencentrated on urging readers to 
utilize the want-ad columns and as 
a result is, per capita, one of the 
leading want ad newspapers in the 
country. The display campaign is 
being planned to bring about the 
same condition in this department 
as was developed in the classified. 


The surplus of almost 150,000,- 
000 gold marks at the end of the 
first six months operation of the 
German budget is indicative that 
a business revival may be ex- 
pected, according to Trade Com- 
missioner Douglas Miller. Accord- 
ing to official reports the figures 
made public at the end of the six 
months period are interesting be- 
cause they represent Germany’s 
ability to get back to normal pro- 
duction on a gold basis, and afford 
a basis upon which forecasts of the 
reparation settlements and _ the 
possibility of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Dawes plan may be 
judged. 


Advertising Men’s Post, Amer- 
ican Legion, Department of IIli- 
nois, chose David L. Shillinglaw 
commander at a recent election 
held in Chicago. Samuel P. S. 
Newton was chosen senior vice- 
commander, and Eugene E. Mor- 
gan, junior vice-commander. 
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The Fourth Great Period of 
Selling 


(Continued from page 14#) 


hundred on the same day the re- 
leases are made to the great metro- 
politan centers. With the movies, 
the no less worthy picture supple- 
ment of our great daily and Sun- 
day papers. These gravure sec- 
tions give the newest styles, the 
important world happenings, indi- 
vidual great deeds and mishaps, to 
the whole country on the same 
day, Maine to Oregon, Chicago to 
New Orleans, Florida to Massa- 
chusetts. Not only what the great 
think, say, do and eat, but what 
they wear while doing these 
things. There are very few com- 
munities left outside this style 
zone and those that are left receive 
the message direct-by-mail from 
mail order houses or mail order 
departments of stores, scattered 
all over the country. 


The Advent of Radio 


And finally, advertising must 
consider the newest communica- 
tion child of all, radio. While not 
properly an advertising medium— 
and I hope if good taste doesn't 
prevent its use, Congress will— 
radio is a wonderful new inven- 
tion. As a means of spreading 
worth-while information, as a 
means of uniting the nation, radio 
is invaluable. Without using it for 
advertising purposes in any sense, 
it is a tremendous new force in 
uniting our common interest and 
in creating new habits and desires. 
When the motorman, the preacher, 
the janitor, the lawyer and the 
banker, are all discussing the Pres- 
ident’s latest speech—the morning 
after—and discussing it intelli- 
gently because they actually heard 
it, it means something new in 
American history, something new 
and vital to business. A great new 
medium for the exchange of infor- 
mation, for the spread of culture 
and for wholesome enjoyment, has 
been born. It is more epoch mak- 
ing than the railroad, the airplane 
and all the other improvements 
combined. And sooner or later, it 
will be used properly. 

With vastly improved methods 
for the prompt communication of 


ideas, have come equally import- 
ant developments in transporta- 
tion. We can deliver anything, 
anywhere, any time. We are now 
indeed a United States, united by 
common thought, habits, informa- 
tion, pleasure and_ accessibility. 
What do these changed conditions 
mean in terms of selling goods? 
Where will advertising economic- 
ally fit into the new picture? 


The college man, arriving for 
the Christmas holidays, is shocked 
to find his home town pals wear- 
ing the same style of shoes, the 
same useless, wide-bottomed gray 
flannels and the same hat, tie and 
button-down collar shirt as he is 
wearing. He is still more shocked 
whén he finds the night clerk in 
the drug store similarly attired. 
He realizes perhaps that the col- 
lege men may still set the styles, 
but that its exclusiveness no 
longer lasts more than a fortnight. 


The Passing of the “Frontier” 


The blushing deb out for a 
promenade meets her little sister 
from the department store, from 
the office or from the loft build- 
ing, and finds the same chic 
appearance manifest that she has 
spent hours and many dollars to 
achieve. Whereupon, the deb 
walks home and cries. 

Before this modern spread of 
ideas, styles and habits became a 
fact, the manufacturer could guess 
wrong on his season’s output and 
still find a ready market for it in 
the “sticks,” East and West. 
Today, this area ignorant of what 
“they” are saying, thinking and 
wearing, is mighty small and 
growing smaller daily. 

As a direct result, the manufac- 
turer who formerly produced a 
season’s merchandise at one defi- 
nite period, now hesitates. His 
retailer will not “stock ahead” for 
he knows not what new novelty 
will appear, making his regular 
line practically profitless. More- 
over, during the “sale period” he 
was oversold on the value of turn- 
over—-and it’s not easy to unsell 
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RON TRADE 
REVIEW proves 
a profitable ad- 


| 


vertising medium 
because of the many 
editorial features 
that give it such in- 
tense reader interest. 


Typical Charts 


Steel Ingot Pro- 
duction 

Pig Iron Produc- 
tion 

United States Steel 
Corp. Unfilled 
Orders 

Bradstreet’s 
Wholesale Price 
Index 


a One of the distinctive 
omaen editorial features of 
(Sq. Ft.) IRON TRADE REVIEW 


Construction Costs 


nee ‘tos are the Business Trend 


Orders Charts —four pages of 
Automobile Pro- - . 
duction them in each issue— 


Railroad Traffic 


Perel an some which, in a concise and 


Iron Trade Re- clearly understandable 
view Business ° 
Index way give the busy execu- 
Iron and Steel ° 
ace Salen tive all the facts that he 
(Iron Trade 


requires upon which to 
prudently base his deci- 
sions. 


Review) 
Cost of Living 
Farmer Purchas- 
ing Power 
Foundry Pig Iron 
Prices 
Monthly Structu- 
ral Awards 
Steel Castings 
Bookings 


Thousands of readers 
have found that IRON 
TRADE REVIEW is ab- 
solutely indispensable to 
their business. 
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Penton Building, Cleveland 
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“Gosh-all-fish- hooks,” 


roared the President — 


— Hopkins wants sixty dollars more for traveling expenses Why in 
don’t he send in more orders?” 


“Claims he spent all last week lining up prospects,” replied the 
Sales Manager, ‘“‘but he hopes to land some of them next week.” 


Another explosion from Prexy, ‘‘What on earth are you thinking of 
to let a salesman who draws four thousand a year and costs us ten 
dollars a day for expenses, look for prospects? You should have the 
market all set for him. A traveling man costs too much today to be 
anything but a closer. No wonder our sales costs are mounting.” 


‘“‘How am I to know,” murmured the Sales Manager, “‘where the 
prospects are, unless a salesman does a scouting job first?” 


Which conversation brings us to the point of the story — that here 
is an organization specializing in reducing Market and Distribution 
problems to known factors—thereby enabling manufacturers to 
make their plans on a basis of knowledge and not speculation, so 
as'to determine accurately the volume of business that can be’ 
obtained, where and how to obtain it. 


JOSEPH EWING 


Marketing and Sales Counsel 
36 West 44th Street - NEW YORK CITY 
cAmong the products I have marketed are: VAN HEUSEN COLLARS, GAIN- 


ADAY WASHING MACHINES, MARTIN-PARRY COMMERCIAL BODIES, 
HASKELITE VENEER PRODUCTS, FRANTZ-PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER 


the Dartnell News Bulletins? 


| Ar Your Salesmen Getting 
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Whether or not to get out a house organ is a prob- 
lem that is confronting many sales managers just at 
this time of year. 


The Dartnell “Selling News” is serving several 
thousand concerns in lieu of a house organ. It pro- 
vides a way of prodding salesmen every week, and 
doing it tactfully, impersonally and effectively. It is 
strictly a news bulletin of accomplishments by sales- 
men, keeping you informed what other salesmen are 
doing and provides space for your own supplemen- 
tary message at the same time. 


It brings fresh material each week to the desk of the 
overworked sales manager in such form that it is 
ready for immediate distribution, with or without 
comment. Get prices on quantities, for your entire 
sales. force. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 19 West 44th St., New York 


him. The manufacturer, therefore, 
plays it as Safely as he can; the 
dealer follows suit; the economies 
secured by volume production 
cease and even though prices ad- 
vance, profits decline. 

In other words, the market has 
become highly sensitive and must 
have more flexible manufacturing 
conditions to meet promptly the 
changing requirements of the pub- 
lic. If the manufacturer chooses 
to ignore this situation and to 
meet these new conditions, there is 
plenty of non-productive manufac- 
turing space and small operators 
who welcome the chance to make 
what the people want when they 
want it. 


More Flexible Plans Needed 


These changes, of course, apply 
strictly to style merchandise. But 
when we try to get some satisfac- 
tion out of that, we find that even 
food is becoming saturated with 
the style complex. “What they 
eat” is taking its place alongside 
of what “they” say and what 
“they” wear. 


Review King Tut, Bobbed Hair, 
Mah Jong and Cross Word Puz- 
zles. Find, if you can, a buying 
strata not immediately responsive 
to any change in style both in 
merchandise and in price. It al- 
most seems as if our market had 
become “Pan American,” that our 
styles would become universal and 
that manufacturers would all be 
selling the same style with the 
quality and price graded to fit the 
purchasing power of the different 
strata. In France, where this sit- 
uation has become more acute 
owing to the diminished purchas- 
ing power of the franc and the 
indebtedness of the French people, 
there is a serious proposal to limit 
style change either by peaceable 
agreement with the designers or 
by law. In this country the vari- 
ous associations of manufacturers 
are trying for-more standardiza- 
tion but with an average of less 
than 60 per cent of the trades 
members of the associations, they 
are practically powerless. 

But whatever the problem, 
whatever the added task imposed 
upon it, advertising will meet it. 
The strongest selling element in 
our modern civilization, advertis- 
ing will adjust itself to the new 
conditions and conquer them. It 
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should be pointed out and its sig- 
nificance recognized, that in these 
three eras, advertising has never 
failed to do the task set for it. | 

Obviously, in these new condi- | 


tions, advertising will itself have | VERYBODY knows the way the 

to be more flexible and used more | banks and established security 

as an immediate selling aid than | : : ? 

by “schedule.” Yearly schedules | houses invest in the attention of The 
Quality Group’s half-million homes. | 


No. 4 of a Series 


| 
will probably be abolished and in | 
their stead will come season sched- | 
ules linked even more closely with | 
selling plans based upon strict 
knowledge of selling conditions 
gained through more careful mar- 


Back of every well-upholstered, com- 
fortable, substantial, well-organized 
home—there is a lot of business con- 


ket research and proper analysis. Sang Geng om 

“Schedule” Plan Now Obsolete So you see the grocer boy bringing big 
And as the fixed schedule exits baskets full of soap, flour; salt, bacon, 

from the business of advertising, and soft drinks. The druggist sends 

may it take with it the words shaving cream, tooth brushes, writing 

“advertising appropriation!” In paper, candy. Packages containing wear- 

the opinion of the writer, no great ing apparel come every week—and 

forward step will be taken in sometimes twice a week. 

establishing sane advertising prog- ; 

ress until the word “appropria- Income with these people may be 


tion” has been abolished, until the 


advertising expense is figured as 10 per cent above or below normal, 
a sales expense and is directed but the business of living a full life 
with as much care as is the aver- . h ‘ b k d 

age salesman. The total maximum goes right on. And their bac oor 


a A has a bell on it that rings as often 
usually be a part of the sales bud- 


get and figured as a definite fixed as the front. 
percentage of the sales cost. It 
should be used to sell merchandise 


and | lied wh d “ 
reel’ Atihemoment eee se | | L Ne Quality Group 


too many appropriations divided in 


terms of the different media with- ATLANTIC MONTHLY # REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
out the proper consideration of the HARPER’S MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
job to be done. Abolishing the WORLD’S WORK 


word “appropriation,” ridding the 
profession of the idea of a “fund” 
to be distributed, would place the 
burden of proving wise advertis- 
ing expenditure on the combined 
sales and advertising executive 
where it belongs, rather than upon 
the agency, publication or other 
media, where it is so often found 
today. Many advertising execu- 
tives now have this point of view. 


681 Fifth Ave. New York 


F, W. Harvey, Jr., for the last 
nine years general manager of 
“Extension” magazine, the largest 
Catholic monthly in the United 
States, has been made vice presi- 
dent of the McJunkin Advertising 
Company of Chicago. Mr. Harvey 
was formerly president of the 
Catholic Press Association of the 
United States and Canada for two 
terms. His advertising experience 
covers a period of sixteen years. 
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“| THE OFFICIAL MAP OF 
The i ee I. 

49 State: 
‘The Great Territory Served By The | 


at} 
SUNDAY 


CA Valuable Wall~Map 
Advertising ang Sales Execu 


DVERTISING men and sales man- 
A agers have been so insistent that 

the Globe-Democrat has published 
an official map of The 49th State. 


It is now ready for distribution. 


This map has been in preparation since 
last spring. It was specially drawn for our 
purpose. Because of its accuracy and its 
great detail it is, indeed, a masterpiece of 
the mapmaker’s art. 


Printed in five colors, it shows not only 
all towns of consequence in this market, 
but also the roads and railroads which 
serve these towns. 


An index keys the locations of the towns 
and lists their populations. 


We’ve insisted on making this the best 
map of its kind that an advertising man or 
a sales manager could have. With this 
map on your wall you can plan your cam- 
paign even down to the smaller towns in 
this rich market. 


The reverse side of the 
map shows the United States, 
with the 49th State specially des- 
ignated. This side of the map 12 
itself is worth at least a dollar. The 
map measures 27”x36”. 


RY S 
x) 


Given Without Charge 


to Responsible Executives 


This map, as you will understand when you see it, 
is not just an advertising device. It is a handsome 
and expensive piece of work. 

We are willing and eager to put it on walls where 
it will really serve. 

In writing for it, please understand that your sole 
obligation is to hang it up and use it. 

That’s fair, isn’t it? 


StHLouig GClobe-Memocrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily 


ep ee ED 5 cin so os sae ene ecawas eee New York 
a eee .....Chicago 
Dorland Agency, Ltd..... 


SE LL eT Tee ee Detroit 
Ce. GOO, TEPOGMONB occ c cc ccccuccecs San Francisco 
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Colgate Wins Decision in Bout With 
Federal Trade Commission 


United States District Court Clears Up Murky Atmosphere Surrounding 
Price Maintenance Policies When Colgate & Company are Vindicated 


HE Government’s case 
against Colgate & Com- 
pany, in which the latter 


was charged with conspiracy to 
maintain resale prices, came to an 
abrupt end December 10, when a 
jury in the United States District 
Court at Newark was instructed to 
return a verdict for the defendant. 
There were fifty-one counts in the 
indictment that was _ brought 
against the company in 1920, each 
charging specific acts which in the 
opinion of the Department of Jus- 
tice were evidence of illegal com- 
binations and agreements’ with 
wholesalers or retailers for the 
purpose of controlling the price at 
which the company’s goods should 
be sold. 


Acts Stood for Company Policy 


Most of these acts were, as a 
matter of fact, admitted, and offi- 
cers of the company testified that 
it was their “desire and determina- 
tion” that so far as possible the 
goods should be sold at certain 
prices, in the meantime avoiding 
agreements, or combinations or 
conspiracies of all sorts. It was 
the company’s contention that the 
acts complained of were merely a 
declaration of policy, and not 
agreements as charged, and the 
court upheld this view of the mat- 
ter by directing a verdict in favor 
of the company. 


This summary disposition of the 
case has naturally attracted a good 
deal of attention, and it has 
been widely commented upon, as 
evidence of a more lenient atti- 
tude towards price-maintenance 
schemes in general. It has even 
been asserted, for example, that 
this case heralds a “new era” in 
the administration of the anti- 
trust laws, and establishes a doc- 
trine at variance with the attitude 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
on the subject. Before acting on 
any such assumptions, however, it 
would be as well to examine 
rather carefully the analysis of the 


situation made by the trial judge 
at the close of the arguments. 


Judge Runyon stated clearly, 
for example, that Colgate & Com- 
pany had assumed a “czar-like” 
attitude towards the trade; that 
they had repeatedly announced 
their intention to enforce the 
observance of resale prices so far 
as the law would allow; and that 
they had in many instances re- 
fused to sell to customers who cut 
prices. But, says the judge: 

“1 do not feel that the interpre- 
tation of the evidence that has 
been introduced spells agreements. 
If after the cutting off of their 
customer, there were solicitation 
on their part asking for reforma- 
tion, nothing else but an agree- 
ment could be interpreted, but I 
do not take it that the writing of 
a customer who for his own pur- 
poses wants to get this standard 
set of goods—the writing of the 
customer asking to be reinstated 
and saying that which he will do, 
when Colgate & Company have 
not solicited it, in any sense con- 
stitutes that which can be called 
an agreement in restraint of trade. 


Traders Can Choose Customers 


“In other words, it strikes me 
that the Government has produced 
a great volume of correspondence 
which has shown unmistakably 
the attitude of the defendant cor- 
poration, has shown it to have 
been insistent upon the promulga- 
tion of its policy, but has left it to 
the dealers to coincide therewith 
or to differ therefrom. . . It seems 
to me that the fact that in all in- 
stances they have left it to the cus- 
tomer to do as he pleases—if he 
desires to accept goods under their 
policy, well and good; if he did not 
desire to accept goods under that 
policy, he need not do so—alto- 
gether I cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has not proved the exist- 
ence of an agreement or a com- 
bination or a conspiracy.” 


All of which is merely to reiter- 
ate the doctrine expressed by the 
Supreme Court in the earlier Col- 
gate case, to the effect that in the 
absence of any attempt to create 
or maintain a monopoly, a private 
trader can choose his own custom- 
ers, and can announce in advance 
the circumstances under which he 
will refuse to sell. 

There is nothing new or start- 
ling in this latest Colgate case, and 
little warrant for some of the ex- 
travagant comments that have 
been made on it. It has not en- 
larged or modified any rights with 
regard to price-maintenance. The 
manufacturer still has the right 
(which he always has had) of 
foregoing the business of custom- 
ers who cut prices, and if he stops 
there there is little likelihood of 
his getting into serious trouble. 
The moment he goes farther, and 
attempts to force or persuade deal- 
ers to change their own policies 
with regard to price-cutting, he 
begins very definitely to trespass 
on forbidden territory. 


Announce Staff Changes 
on “World Herald’”’ 


The Omaha “World Herald” 
announces the appointment of C. 
E. Knisely as director of advertis- 
ing effective December 29. Mr. 
Knisely has been with the “World 
Herald” for several years and has 
a wide acquaintance among the 
advertisers of the country. 

Walter E. Lamb, of the same 
paper, was placed in charge of 
local display advertising on the 
same day. He has been an em- 
ployee of the “World Herald” for 
fifteen years and formerly was one 
of the most successful space solici- 
tors of the paper. 

Leo R. Wilson, formerly local 
display manager of the “World 
Herald,” has resigned to accept 
the position of director of adver- 
tising of the Omaha “Bee.” 
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JAPACITY 
WHEN NEEDED 


grade motor car—instantly avail- 
able—the . expansion feature of 
VERTEX File Pockets affords 
capacity when needed. In filing 
an extra heavy day’s accumulation 
of papers, they just naturally ex- 
pand as each sheet is inserted. 


Standard in size with ordinary 
manila folders, VERTEX Pockets 
will accommodate, with equal ease 
and efficiency, three, thirty or three 
hundred letters. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


have index tabs that are plainly vis- 
ible under the most crowded condi- 
tions. This makes filing and finding 
easy, saves time and money and pre- 
vents lost or misfiled papers. 
Made of ‘‘Paperoid,” a red rope stock, 
they will outlast twenty ordinary flat 
manila folders. Vertex File Pockets 
can be used in any vertical filing 
system. 
Send the coupon below and 
receive a sample VERTEX Pocket 
for trial in your own files. 


Alvah Bushnell Company, Dept. E. 


Durable Filing Containers 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Like the extra power of a high- W 


re 


Please send for examination and trial a free 
sample of Bushnell’s “VERTEX’” Paperoid 
File Pocket, as described in January 10th 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Name of Firm 


Address. 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired? 


If special size is required, send sample of 
sheet to be filed, and give width and height 
of drawer 

To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. E 
925 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


It’s Time Somebody Told the 
Truth About Star Salesmen 


(Continued from page 16) 


see my way clear to building a 
home with the difference in in- 
come. 

But after that all 
sionment. 

My first contact with it hap- 
pened while I was covering south- 
ern territory for the institution, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, 
to be exact, and my route took me 
through the small towns as well 
as the large ones. 


I returned to the local hostelry 
at seven one night, pretty well 
worn out from seeing a great 
many small and stupid people, 
when I noticed an unusual excite- 
ment in the lobby. The proprietor 
and the negro bell hop and the 
night clerk and several loungers 
watched me in the same way that 
a small boy would watch an ana- 
conda or a sword-swallower. 


was disillu- 


“Applesauce” from the House 


Then it came out. It was my 
mail. There was a packet of let- 
ters and a dozen long, official 
envelopes, and _ broadsides and 
mailing cards and folders and 
what-not. There were also a num- 
ber of telegrams. When the clerk 
handed the batch out to me he 
remarked, timidly, “You don’t 
mind our keeping your mail in a 
trash basket, do you? We haven't 
room in any of the pigeonholes, 
Sir. Pardon me, Sir, are you a 
movie actor?” 

What he thought were mash 
notes were actually hash notes 
from my firm, of the familiar buck- 
up variety. The sales department, 
I later learned, made it a practice 
to compose an amazing volume of 
this type of literature which was 
duly posted to salesmen while 
they were on the road. Some start- 
ling quota was always just ahead. 
There was always some past rec- 
ord which had to be smashed to 
smithereens, provided every sales- 
man would do more than his 
darndest. 

For example, a telegram would 
read something like this: 

“If you double your last trip 
record, the sales department will 


make the handsomest record since 
the Civil War.” 

As the buck-up, morale-building 
stuff was written by hack men 
around the plant, you can imagine 
the effect it might have on a vet- 
eran. It was corking fine bedtime 
story literature for the kiddies, but 
it was nothing to feed an old hand, 
as he lay in a country-hotel bed, 
trying to fight off the mattress 
marsh hens and the mosquitoes, 
some of which had been there 
since the place was built, in 1765. 

And wherever I went on that 
trip, I was followed, trailed,. my 
footsteps dogged, by these buck-- 
up messages, pleading with me to 
do a little better than my best, and 
better than that, evén, if I was 
feeling just right. Included were 
astute treatises on “How to Sell.” 
As they were written by people 
who had never sold anything but 
bull in their lives, you can imag- 
ine my reaction to them. 

My return to the plant was 
equally disillusioning. 


Petting the Beginners 


I would come suddenly upon the 
boss with a flock of young sales- 
men around him, clucking and 
feather-spreading. He was so nice 
to them that at first I thought they 
must be customers. Young chaps 
who had given away a _ few 
samples and become proficient in 
padding expense accounts, were 
treated as if they had sold million- 
dollar orders. But the Stars had 
to stand on the side-lines and cool 
their heels. Selling was expected 
of them. It was part of the con- 
tract. Why waste any congratula- 
tions or praise on a really good 
man? 

Sales managers seem to feel so 
sorry for boobs that they mother 
them into a state of ecstatic delir- 
ium. After one of those praise- 
fests, the small fry would pass me 
with an expression on their faces 
which seemed to say: “Who is 
this piece of imported camembert 
taking up space in the hall? Tell 
the janitor to put him down in the 
alley with the ash cans.” 
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And then there was the little 
item of being told how to sell 
goods, by the rank and file of the 
institution, from the vice-president 
right on down to the foreman of 
the packing-case division and the 
night janitor. This was always a 
treat to-me. I could never get 
over it. Although I had been hired 
at a fat wage to sell goods because 
that was my specialization, and I 


-had been making good at it for 


many years, the moment I entered 


the employ of the new establish- | 


ment it was important that I be 
properly coached. 

“The thought has occurred to 
me,’ says the general manager of 
the varnish department, “that 
while you have gotten along nicely 
in your last place, it would be wise 
to look up our list of twenty-three 
rules governing modern salesman- 
ship. It was written some years 
ago by Mr. Pepper, who invented 
the safety device on our steam 
drills.” 

Free—Helpful Advice 

A little later, John Howard 
Zookus, assistant to the foreman 
of the puddling room, buttonholes 
you, and suggests that if you are 
covering Georgia, it would be best 
not to wear a red necktie because 
those hot-blooded southerners 
can’t endure a man who lets a 
little geranium creep into his neck 
Wear. 

Oh, the grim humor of what 
happens when the youngest sales- 
man in the organization, who has 
been at it two weeks and who is 
related to the sales manager 
through a fifty-second cousin, liv- 
ing in Bangor, Maine, gives you a 
serious talk on “selling the insti- 
tution” to the new customer. 

“Of course,” ’sez he, “I know 
you come to us with a very fine 
reputation, and your experience 
covers many years, but things 
have changed. The young view- 
point is demanded in this genera- 
tion. People like to do business 
with snappy chaps who are not all 
snarled up in tradition. Some 
evening let’s go out together, and 
I will give you my opinions in this 
regard. I have no doubt but that 
they will prove invaluable to you. 
A man is apt to get into a rut 
when he is past thirty.” 

You do not kill him, then and 
there, because there is new 
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which Interests You Most 
Parsley or Business 
Building ? 


F, therefore, the copy message is the thing about an adver- 
tisement, and not its parsley or frilled paper doily; then ad- 
vertisements are the thing about an advertising campaign. 
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Which being so, isn’t it barely possible that there is a losing 
sight of advertising as such? 

A losing sight, as it becomes more and more involved in the 
various services, investigations and analyses; combined with 
the systems, records, charts and grafs, with which it is so often 
distractingly encumbered? 
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Conference after conference seems quite the thing on systems 
for handling the advertising, and its purposely magnified ramifi- 
cations and complications. 

But what of the advertising itself? 
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Isn’t it a case of not being able to see the woods for the trees? 
There are so many departments and “departmental” meetings, 
that the sound sense building (not exploiting) side of adver- 
tising, is fast becoming, not secondary; but as far back as 
“tenth-dary.” 


We are still of the belief that advertising itself, in all its basic 
simplicity and proven power, is the thing that makes the car go. 
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In addition to the usual head-lights, this Agency is equipped 
with a swivel spot light, which is used to read the signs and 
pick out the ditches, when occasion requires. 

But the spot-light, to our way of thinking, is just a spot light, 
and not the engine. 
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If you are about ready for this brand of unparsleyed, plain 
business-building-advertising, you may find our 19 years of 
doing just that thing, worth looking into 
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UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. TUTHILL, President 
1133 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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You want that small catalog Rusnev? 
The copy isn't quite ready-there are some smal] 
illustrations missing and you have some pressing 
details to take care of that just can't wait” - 
Then,call us;we'll pull the loose ends together | 


‘iets 
RatHsun-GrantHeier Co 
. PRODUCERS OF ; 
DIRECT 
ADVERTISING 


BS SWELLS ST 
CHICAGO 
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A Concise and 


Complete Record 
of all 


National 
Advertisers 


— Kept up-to-date by monthly supplements 


- The Standard Advertis- 
ing Register gives every 
essential fact on nearly 
eight thousand adver- 
tisers making an annual 
appropriation for a 
national campaign. Facts 
such as NAME, ADDRESS, 
BUSINESS, MAN-TO-SEE, 
AGENCY, TIME OF AP- 
PROPRIATION, MEDIA 
USED, and other pointers 
of value. 


2, This data is cross refer- 
enced Alphabetically, 
Geographically, and by 
Agencies. 


cr The Standard Advertis- 
ing Register Service also 
includes Agency lists 
(names of 1500 advertis- 
ing agencies, their person- 
nel and accounts of 600 
leading agencies); Special 
Bulletins (latest campaign 
news, etc.); Service Bu- 
reau (other information 
by mail and telegraph). 


A service you need 
Write or’ phone 


The STANDARD 
ADVERTISING 
REGISTER 


National Register Publishing Co., Inc. 
15 Moore Street, New York City 
R. W. FERREL, Mgr. Tel. Bowling Green 7966 


linoleum on the office floor and 
it’s too early in the day to mess 
up the woodwork with blood. 


His patronizing manner is cut 
after a well-known and _ wholly 
familiar pattern. In my several 
encounters with these little half- 
baked jelly tarts, I have invariably 
kept my temper and played the 
game with owlish solemnity. 

“Right,” I always say, “the man 
past thirty is set in his methods; 
he is, in fact, very apt to be behind 
the times. Write out a list of the 
things you think I ought to know, 
and I’ll memorize them before my 
next southern trip.” 


A Tip from the Old Man 


A Star salesman never half re- 
alizes how meager is his ability, 
how niggardly his blessings, until 
he comes in contact with these 
astounding little infants. And 
there are always several of them 
in every sales organization. The 
only thing they don’t know is the 
magnitude of their own conceit. 

One of the things which I could 
never get over, never quite under- 
stand, was the misdirection of sales 
energy; the blowing up of mole 
hills with kegs of dynamite. 

“Here is the name of a gent out 
in Blooey City, Indiana,” my chief 
would say to me. “While you are 
in that section, be sure and see 
him. We have wanted his busi- 
ness for the past ten years and he 
isn’t on our books yet. Make a 
special point of it, won’t you?” 

But it doesn’t prove easy to 
reach Blooey City. It is twenty- 
seven miles by Ford, over roads so 
bad that everybody who knows 
them drives up through the fields 
instead of the highway. And 
Blooey City itself is a bustling 
community of one brick court- 
house, a sleepy postoffice and a 


| row of stores that look as if they 


were of the Gold Rush era. 

Then you locate Mr. Ezra K. 
Blooey, after whom the city was 
named. You surprise him trying 
to pick the remnants of an 
impromptu cheese sandwich out of 
his molars with a barlow knife. He 
has alfalfa whiskers and a reced- 
ing chin, and his “place of busi- 
ness” is just around the corner 
from nothing-minus. 

He is honored, of course, to re- 
ceive a call from the Star salesman 
of a big organization, and goes so 


far as to ask you to take a seat. 
Then he reaches in his desk 
drawer and offers you the left- 
over of that cheese sandwich. 
Orders? Well, if you could come 
back in about “thutty” days, he 
thinks he will be able to hand out 
an imperial command for six and 
a half hammers and one keg of 
nails, although, if certain things 
happen, the nails may be canceled. 

If there is one thing more than 
another calculated to dampen the 
ardor of a high-powered salesman, 
it is to be “sicked on” the pewees. 
On that long, dreary drive back 
from Blooey City you sit and pon- 
der on the complex characteristics 
of some sales managers, It isn’t 
that they are inconsistent, it’s that 
they are such _blankety-blank 
fools. If the factory moved right 
next door to Ezra K. Blooey, in 
that vacant lot, where the hound 
dogs were making life miserable 
for fleas, Ezra’s sum total orders 
for a generation might mount up 
to twelve dollars. 


Promises are Subject to Discount 


And, by the way, no Star should 
ever take too seriously, the prom- 
ises which are made to him when 
he is drafted from a good job to 
what is glowingly described as a 
better one. The only thing they 
won't promise you is the machin- 
ery out of the plant. 

The first day I went with that 
new crowd, I was given so many 
cigars I had to carry them around 
in a satchel. The more the execu- 
tives talked, the higher-powered 
were the cars I bought, in my 
imagination. And by six thirty 
that evening I had decided to give 
away that seven-room Tudor cot- 
tage I was planning to build, and 
erect a castle on one of the sur- 
rounding hills, with a private 
hunting lodge and a golf course of 
my own. At last The Missus 
could have a market-basket full of 
diamond tiaras, and enough genu- 
ine pearls to reach from Cincinnati 
to Miami, Florida, and half way 
back again. 

But these dreams have a way of 
dissipating. As soon as I had 
been with the house long enough 
for them to call me “Charlie” and 
borrow my fountain pen, the credit 
man and the secretary and every- 
body who had anything whatso- 
ever to do with money, looked the 
other way when I passed. 
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Warehousemen Complete 
Association Merger 


The Central Warehousemen’s 
Club and the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association completed 
consolidation arrangements at a 
joint session held in December in 
Chicago. This is the consumma- 
tion of plans outlined early in 
April and made public at a mid- 
summer meeting. 

The action to join the two ware- 
house organizations was taken at 
the general session on the first 
day of the annual meeting. The 
next two days were given over to 
meetings of the three divisions of 
each association, household goods, 
merchandise and cold _ storage. 
Each division conducted a pro- 
gram of discussion of the prob- 
lems of warehousing as related to 
its own point of view. Among the 
matters discussed were establish- 
ment of free port zones, store door 
delivery, transportation, reduction 
of claims, standardization and sim- 
plification of forms and distribu- 
tion of the rate on pool cars. 

The following officers. were 
unanimously elected for 1925: 
Gardner Poole, Boston, president; 
Joseph W. Glenn, Buffalo, first 
vice president; C. L. Criss, Pitts- 
burgh, general secretary; C. A. 
Aspinwall, Washington, treasurer. 
J. E. Lee, president of the Currier 
Lee Warehouse Company of Chi- 
cago, was elected president of the 
Merchandise Division. 


The American Management As- 
sociation will hold its annual con- 
vention, January 28-30, at the 
Hotel Astor, New York. The ten- 
tative program lists the names of 
such well known executives as S. 
A. Lewisohn, Miami Copper Com- 
pany; W. D. Stearns, Westing- 
house Electric Manufacturing 
Company; Colonel Rees, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and Colonel Steever, Gen- 
eral Electric Company. 


Group meetings are to be held 
at which pay roll administration, 
personnel records, and supervisory 
forces will be discussed. The an- 
nual dinner will be held Thursday, 
January 29, at which Glenn Frank, 
editor of the “Century Magazine,” 
will be the chief speaker. 


Where you want them, and when you 
want them, the facts that you need 
to know are brought to you on FLEX- 
SITE. A bird’s-eye view of your 
business is spread before you in book 
form. You pass judgment on mass 
facts and not isolated cases. At the 
same time unusual conditions are 
flashed to your attention for any spe- 
cial action. 


When you select Visible Equipment, 
be sure that it is portable, compact, 
adaptable, low in cost, and that it 
has the FLEX-SITE automatic shift 
which permits the insertion of new 
sheets where they belong in a few 
seconds. 


If your records are different and 
require special handling, our Methods 
Department is at your service. Send 
detailed information and_ receive 
without charge recommendations 
which fit your business. 


VISIBLE RECORDS EQUIPMENT CO. 


226 West Adams Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


| 
| 


Visible Records Equipment Co. 
226 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send FLEX-SITE Cir- 
cular No. 311. 


Riese of seein i 
Send questionnaire 


Name 


Firm 


Address. 


Fifty Inexpensive Plans for Getting 
Inquiries—for Free Examination 


The editorial staff of the Dartnell Corporation is just completing a 
most comprehensive investigation of the most successful plans used by 
leading concerns to get inquiries at low cost. 
this investigation, and weekly mailings of the Dartnell Sales Service (of 
which these reports are a feature), will be sent to executives interested 
in Sales and Advertising on trial. If you find the service helpful it may 
be continued—otherwise the material may be returned any time within 
thirty days for complete cancellation of the $6.00 monthly charge. The 
report alone will be sent on ten days’ approval at $3.00. 


Write to 


DARTNELL—1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 


A copy of the report of 
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1925—A Challenge One thing stands out in 
to Sales Managers the 1924 financial state- 

ments now being released. 
The railroads and public utility companies, where 
the cost of selling is a matter of small importance, 
show much bigger profits than lines of business 
where selling costs are more of a factor. In many 
lines, sales and distribution costs have eaten the 
heart out of the year’s profits. This condition is 
a challenge to sales managers for 1925. This year 
it is less of a problem on how to get volume, but 
more of a problem of finding the point of dimin- 
ishing returns in your sales effort. Do you know 
where that point is? The companies that are going 
to make the most money in 1925 are going to be 
those who know when and where to stop pushing 
for business, rather than those who think that sales 
management begins and ends with getting volume. 


To the Friendship Looking down Kingsway, 
of the English in London, stands an im- 


. sing building. It is Bush 
king Peoples ?0°"S s 
Speaking Peop House, the British home of 


many American concerns. -And according to the 
inscription on the building, it is dedicated to the 
friendship ot the English speaking peoples. If it 
were customary to dedicate the issues of a mag- 
azine, we would borrow that inscription for the 
front of the British Advertising Review Section, 
which forms part of this issue of “Sales Manage- 
ment.” . 

Upon the friendship of the English speaking 
people depends the peace of the world today. If 
anything were to upset that friendship, no one 
knows what might happen—possibly something 
akin to what happened to civilization after Rome’s 
lapse. The English speaking nations, which 
include not alone the United Kingdom and the 
United States, but Canada, Australasia and South 
Africa as well, are bound together by common 
ideals, a common heritage, a common language 
and common institutions. They are in fact 
ONE BIG MARKET. We know of no better 
way to cement and extend the friendship of 
these people than by promoting business inter- 
course between them, and our activities in bringing 
the British market to the attention of American 
business houses has that goal in mind. But even 
from a selfish standpoint, there are many reasons 
why the American manufacturer should expand in 
British markets, and why the British manufacturer 
should expand in American markets. One of these 
is sales stabilization. Another is the stimulation 


of volume production, making possible more effec- 
tive competition in the home markets. Another is 
the value of overseas trade in periods of business 
depression in relieving unemployment. The United 
Kingdom is already our best customer, and we are 
Britain’s best customer. But we should be much 
bigger customers of each other than we now are, 
for the better customers we are of each other, the 
better friends we will surely become. Friendship 
and salesmanship are synonymous, 


The First Step 
in Reducing the 
Cost of Distribution 


While it is quite true 
that the conference 
called by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the 
United States to consider ways and means of reduc- 
ing the cost of distribution, under the guidance of 
Secretary Hoover, will result in more resolutions 
and recommendations than concrete action, it is 
nevertheless a most commendable undertaking, and 
one which should be closely watched by all our 
readers. One big result which the conference is 
sure to bring about is to focus the issues more 
clearly in the public mind, and to bring home to 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers alike that the 
cost of distribution is a problem—the biggest prob- 
lem confronting American business today. Another 
result which such a meeting will accomplish is to 
awaken Congress to the necessity of appropriating 
the funds for making a mercantile census in addi- 
tion to the census of manufacturers. It is useless 
to tackle intelligently the problem of distribution 
costs, without first analyzing the problem. “Sales 
Management” has been advocating a mercantile 
census since 1919. It is one of our editorial 
“planks.” It is very reassuring to see that Secre- 
tary Hoover has appointed a committee to present 
a plan for the preliminary work. 


Bright Spots In this issue we print the first 
in Business 0f @ series of monthly business 

condition reports to be published 
by Dartnell this year. Please note that this report 
is different from the other business condition serv- 
ices familiar to you. It does not tell where busi- 
ness is bad. A sales manager has to get business 
regardless of whether “conditions” are bad or good. 
Our idea is to furnish him with facts which he can 
use to encourage his men to greater effort, rather 
than to provide them with alibis. Arrangements 
may be made to have a quantity of these reports 
mailed to you separately if you wish to send them 
to your salesmen. 
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Every month another 


is described here. 


How do they make the holes in macaroni? 
Everybody wants to know 


A simple little pin does the trick. The C. F. Mueller Co. 
could not take the pins or the holes to their customers, 
but they could, by means of a Pathéscope-made Industrial 
Motion Picture, take the whole story of their business, 


from wheat field to dining table. 


They tell us we did a good job 


‘‘Motion Pictures have enabled us to get our story 
across in a way that would be impossible in any 
other medium, as the complicated processes, together 
with the care and cleanliness exercised in the manu- 
facture of our product, can be appreciated only 
when the factory is seen in operation. This is 
splendidly accomplished in the film, due to the 
excellent photography which, by the way, has been 
the subject of comment upon a number of occasions.’”’ 


A complete service in plan, program, 
production and distribution 


The Pathéscope Film Service is adequately 
equipped, by mechanical facilities, ample 
resources, and a well-organized personnel 
trained in the analyzing of manufacturing and 
merchandising problems, to render a complete 
service and assume undivided responsibility. 
We write the scenario, take the picture, 
make the prints on either “theatre” or “safety 
standard” film, supply portable projectors 
and assist in arranging effective distribution. 


The investment for an Industrial Motion Picture is 
much lower than you probably imagine. Specific uses 
are innumerable and peculiar to each concern. We 
invite an opportunity to show, either at your office 
or the Pathescope Salon, what we have done for 
others in your industry, and what we can do for you. 


INDUSTRIAL FILM DIVISION 


The Pathéscope Company of America, Inc. 


Suite 1824, Aeolian Building, 35 West 42nd Street, New York 


Willard B. Cook, President 


Pathescope Business Film 


ENGINEERING AND MECHANICAL 


HEART 0° THE WHEAT 


Some other clients 
we have served 


Alpha Portland Cement Company 
American Brass Company 

A. M. Byers Company 

General Electric Company 

Linde Air Produets Company 
Lock Joint Pipe Company 
Mosler Safe Company 

National Slate Association 
Okonite Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Plymouth Cordage Company 
Reading Iron Company 

Robins Cenveying Belt Company 
John A. Roebling Company 
Chas. A. Schieren Company 

Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. 
Westinghouse Lamp Company 


FOOD PRODUCTS 


Franklin Baker Co. (Coconut) 

E. F. Drew & Co. (Spredit) 

Frontenac Breweries, Ltd., Canada * 

Hills Bros. (Dromedary Dates) 

Cc. F. Mueller Co. (Macaroni) 

Seaboard Rice Milling Co. (Comet 
Rice) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES, TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


American Gas & Electric Company 
Atlantic City Electric Company 
Commercial Cable Company 
International Mercantile Marine 
Ohio Power Company 

Postal Telegraph Company 

Radio Corporation of America 
United Light & Power Company 
Chattanooga Gas Company 


TEXTILES 
Bigelow-Hartford Carpet Company 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
The Standard Textile Products Co. 
U. S. Finishing Cempany 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Brooklyn Commercial Body Co 

Colgate & Company 

Foamite-Childs Corporation 

Kirkman & Sens 

McGraw-Hill Company 

Owens Bottle Company 

Charity, College and Community 
Activities 


Agencies in Principal Cities 
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You Who Have No Time 


for Magazines~Save 


Time ~ by Reading This 


ADIO, golf, motors, movies, conventions, con- 
ferences, travel— all have sped things up so in 


the last ten years that reading magazine articles has just about become a lost art. 


That’s where the Fortnightly jumps in! It has no‘articles” 
in the old-fashioned sense. You aren’t asked to read 
dreary essays; or long detailed descriptions of what some 
General Manager said to his Board of Directors in 


praise of publicity. 


The Fortnightly has for con- 
tributing editors men of vision 
and mature experience. Its 
columns attract contributions by 
the soundest thinkers. Its articles 
are not written by ‘‘reporters,”’ 
but by men who are themselves 
in the front rank of modern 
advertising, and know its day-to- 
day problems. 


Just run through the list of 12 
titles alongside. See if they aren’t 
the very things you hear talked 
about by most intelligent sales and 
advertising men you know. 


Charles Austin Bates, Robert 
R. Updegraff, Kenneth M. 
Goode, William R. Basset, John 
Lee Mahin, Marsh K. Powers — 
all contribute regularly to the 
Fortnightly. Men like these dis- 
cuss with sanity and vigor and — 
most important of all — unfailing 
resourcefulness, new problems 
facing marketing executives and 
advertising men. They look at 


things constructively but are fearless in attacking condi- 
tions that need to be remedied. As E. St. Elmo Lewis 
says: ‘‘The Fortnightly has dared to say things about 
advertising and selling that have long needed to be said 


to all of us. It has said them 


12 Typical Articles by 
Recognized Authorities, 
which have appeared during 
the past few months. 


Who Pays for the Advertisement That Doesn’t 
Pay for Itself? Kenneth M. Goode. 


Our Right to Decline to Sell. Carl Weeks, 
President, The Armand Company. 


How Price Controls the Market You Reach. 
William R. Basset, President, Miller, Frank- 
lin, Basset & Company. 


Farm Markets and the Changing Complexion 
of Rural Life. Arthur Capper, U. S. Sen- 
ator from Kansas. 


Getting the Credit Man Into the Sales Depart- 
ment. V. V. Lawless. 


Our Dealers Help Us Run Our _ Business. 
Fletcher H Montgomery, President, Knox 
Hat Company. 


How the Jordan Advertising Is Written. Ed- 
ward S. Jordan, President, Jordan Motor 
Company. 

Can House-to-House Selling Cut the Cost of 
Distribution? Alex Moss. 


Are You One of Advertising’s Overspenders? 
Robert R. Updegraff. 


What Is the Value of Position in Publica- 
tion Advertising? William T. Laing. 


Where Is America Marching Industrially? Floyd 
W. Parsons. 


What Yesterday Can Teach Advertising’s To- 
morrow. Charles Austin Bates. 


with a constructive vigor that has 
stimulated and helped.” 


The Fortnightly hopes to help 
jar advertising out of some of its 
favorite fallacies, unproved 
theories, moss-grown traditions 
and, through ideas, help build in 
their place exact knowledge and 
clear, courageous, clean-cut 
thinking. 


If you believe we are on the 
right track —if you believe the 
Fortnightly is the sort of magazine 
that helps advertising progress — 
send along for a trial subscription 
anyway. Even if you have other 
magazines, you will find the Fort- 
nightly useful. And one single 
idea you are likely to pick up on 
any page in any number may 
well pay you 1000% profit on 
your subscription! 

Start your subscription with the 
next issue. Bill for $2.00 will fol- 
low. If you don’t like the first few 
copies we’ll return your money. 


ADVERTISING AND SELLING FORTNIGHTLY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription for one year (26 issues). Send me bill for $2.00 when first issue is mailed. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


Position 
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Poster Copy that Completes the Sale 


Would merchants buy more space for manufacturers’ 
posters if a different style of copy were used? Finds 
merchandising copy successful in selling furniture 


RETAIL druggist was talk- 
A ing. “I remember about 

ten years ago a young man 
came into my store with a big 
poster advertising Alabastine. He 
wanted me to pay for three of 
these posters—that is, pay for the 
space they occupied on the boards 
—the manufacturer would furnish 
me with posters bearing the name 
and address of my store. 

“At first thought I decided to 
turn down the proposition because 
the cost of the poster space was 
more than the profit on all the 
Alabastine we had been selling in 
several months. But the young 
man was persistent and I decided 
to try it out. About a week after 
the posters were on the boards we 
were completely sold out of Ala- 
bastine. I remember the poster 
was a beautiful thing with a rain- 
bow in the background. The colors 
must have sold the stuff, for we 
did a bigger business on Alabas- 
tine during that month than we 
had ever dreamed possible.” 

This druggist was talking to a 
representative of “Sales Manage- 
ment” who was trying to obtain 
some information on getting deal- 
ers to pay for poster space for 
posters furnished by the manufac- 
turer. 

In some lines of business deal- 
ers are already well educated to 
using posters. This is particularly 
true of the shoe and clothing 
trades, where manufacturers have 
furnished posters to be used on 
space paid for by dealers. Many 
dealers in these trades have space 


contracted for by the year. But 
in other lines manufacturers seem 
to have been unable to induce the 
dealers to use posters because of 
the lack of traceable returns and 
because dealers are too prone to 
spend all their money for space 
that carries “sale copy,” or copy 
that mentions prices. 


Some manufacturers have taken 
the attitude that poster space can- 
not tell the entire story of a prod- 
uct—including the price. They 
have contended that posters are 
only meant for general publicity, 
and not actually to complete the 
sale. They point out that fifteen 
or sixteen words is the maximum 
amount of copy which can be read 
in passing a twenty-four sheet 
poster. Doubtless this is true. 
Nobody contends that poster copy 
can successfully employ a large 
number of words. 


Yet a retail furniture store in 
Detroit has been successfully 
using copy which pictures the 
product, tells the price and terms, 
the name and address of the store. 
An executive of the store says 
these posters have been successful 
far beyond expectations. 


Two of these posters are repro- 
duced on this page. It will be 
noted that the copy on one poster 
contains but twenty-two words, 
counting figures as words and 
including a rather long address. 
On the other poster, copy has been 
cut down to seventeen words. Yet 
the entire story is told. A huge 
picture of the furniture is shown 


in natural colors, so that little is 
left to the imagination. 

In this particular case the dealer 
—a very aggressive one—had the 
posters designed, and paid for the 
printing and space as well, but this 
dealer’s experience, it seems to us, 
should point the way to better 
results from posters for many 
manufacturers. If a manufacturer 
can show a dealer a poster that 
tells the story as fully and as strik- 
ingly as this one, it is doubtful if 
many dealers would refuse to pay 
for the space, for it is well known 
that posters “pull.” 

The problem of prices would not 
be a difficult one for the manu- 
facturer whose prices were stand- 
ardized, and even where prices in 
each city were different, posters 
could be designed to permit the 
imprinting of prices just as deal- 
ers’ names are imprinted. While 
this would of course add to the 
cost of the posters, the added 
results would more than pay for 
the additional printing cost. 

There are many products which 
lend themselves to the bold strik- 
ing poster treatment, and which 
can be illustrated on the posters 
to a good advantage: stoves, re- 
frigerators, rugs, radio sets, phono- 
graphs, and trunks, for instance. 


O. C. Harn, advertising man- 
ager, The National Lead Com- 
pany, addressed the St. Louis 
Sales Managers Bureau at a prob- 
lems course luncheon December 
12. Mr. Harn spoke on “The 
Hook-Up Between Sales and 
Advertising.” 
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Mr. Sales Manager! 


Have you ever been asked 
for an opinion regarding 
the color scheme of a new 
package—or label—or an 
important piece of sales 
literature? 


Of course you have. 
Advertising policies that 
are policies are usually 
formulated in the Sales 
Department. 


How do youcriticize color? 
Is it from a matter of per- 
sonal preference—or from 
a real knowledge of the 
laws of color and of color 
harmony ? 


For, there are laws of 
color harmony. And they 
are known—to some. 
They have been studied 
—mostly by theorists. 


J. F. Earhart — practical 
printer, etcher of renown, 
landscape painter of 
national reputation, life- 
long student of the laws 
of color harmony — will 
shortly offer to the adver- 
tising and selling fields a 
Color Plan. 


It will be simple to oper- 
ate. Infallible, though. 
One that will give you the 
correct answer to any 
question about color. 
Hundreds of harmonious 
color combinations at 
your finger tips. 


Nearly a thousand of the 
first edition of four thou- 
sand copies of this plan 
have already been sub- 
scribed for. 


Shall we reserve a copy for 
you? The price is ten 
dollars. 


The Feicke Printing Co. 


424-436 Pioneer Street 
CINCINNATI, O. 


armony 
atyour finger tips~ 
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Begging Sales Opportunities in 
Electric Railway Field 


(Continued from page 24) 


During the war a Chicago man- 
ufacturer produced a water-proof 
plywood that was used in the 
manufacture of aeroplane fusel- 
ages. This product was known as 
Haskelite. After the war his 
market had apparently disap- 
peared. The electric railways did 
not even suggest themselves to 
him as a market. Again the car 
designers literally forced him to 
go after their business. They 
tested Haskelite for car roofs and 
found it better than anything here- 
tofore used. His first year’s sales 
totaled $20,000. That was four 
years ago. In 1924 his sales to the 


lines all over the country will 
exceed $250,000. 


Opening a New Market 


Yet it is not always necessary 
for the electric railways to suggest 
that they want to buy—they can 
be sold new ideas. Harry Strib- 
len, National Cash Register sales- 
man in Chicago, sold the Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee Rail- 
road on the idea of issuing their 
tickets from specially constructed 
cash registers. 

Legislative requirements make 
it essential that the electric rail- 
ways keep a most minute record 
of accounts. Striblen conceived 
the idea that a specially built cash 
register would help them in the 
ticket offices. Each city on the 
lines was given a key letter, the 
ticket seller was designated by 
number, and other keys were pro- 
vided to take care of classifications 
which the accounting departments 
might want. 


Striblen prepared a_ written 
proposition sheet outlining just 
how the installation of cash reg- 
ister machines would affect the 
service and operation of the 
offices. With this completed he 
approached the accounting execu- 
tives of the road and outlined 
what he had in mind. They were 
interested, investigated the possi- 
bilities and placed an order for a 
machine. That was four years 
ago. There are about forty cash 
registers in use on the North 


Shore Lines today and each year 
witnesses an addition to this ticket 
issuing equipment. These cash 
registers are of the highest type 
manufactured by the N. C. R. and 
each one costs in the neighborhood 
of $1,000. Striblen sensed an 
opportunity and a need, drew up 
his proposition and had little diffi- 
culty in putting it across. 

A veteran electric railway off- 
cial in commenting on the market 
the lines offer, said, “Manufactur- 
ers of office appliances, accounting 
machinery and like equipment can 
find a fertile field in the electric 
railway field. Operating as public 
utilities, subject to state and 
national legislation, forced to.ac- 
count for every cent of income and 
outgo because of rate controver- 
sies, anything which will help to 
speed up the work of securing 
these figures is sure to receive 
consideration.” 


Looking for New Ideas 


Several years ago a manufac- 
turer designed a coin counting 
machine for use in banks. This 
was so arranged that the coins 
were dumped into a large hopper 
and by turning a crank they were 
counted and stacked so that the 
work of the bank clerks was min- 
imized. One of the officials of this 
organization had _ studied the 
method of fare collection on street 
railways. He designed a small 
coin counting machine to take care 
of nickels and pennies. 


One of the problems of the 
street railways when they adopted 
the “pay as you enter” system was 
a speeding up of fare collections. 
Conductors had the belt machines, 
and for each fare collected they 
registered it on an overhead reg- 
ister. Butler, the man who had 
designed the new type coin box, 
approached the officials of the 
Third Avenue Railroad in New 
York. “Your fare collection is 
now a transaction between the 
conductor and the road,” he 
pointed out. “It is advisable to 
make it a transaction between the 
passenger and the road. This fare 
box will make it possible for you 
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900 operating companies in U. S. 
50,000 miles of track 

105,046 units of rolling stock 

673 power plants 

2,600 sub-stations 

40,000 miles of transmission lines 
$6,000,000,000 capitalization 


nually 
$1,000,000,000 annual income 


Interesting Facts About the Electric 
Railway Industry 


15,000,000,000 passengers carried an- 


SOME ANNUAL PURCHASES 


$3,000,000 paint and varnish 
1,500,000 barrels of fuel oil 
16,000,000 tons of coal 

5,000,000 gallons of lubricating oil 
7,000,000 pounds of grease 
2,500,000 pounds of babbitt 

4,000 other items purchased 


to speed up your fare collections, 
increase your operating schedules, 
and most important of all, will tell 
you how much the conductor 
should give you at the end of the 
day instead of permitting him to 
decide how much he wants to give 
you.” 

Tests were made; accountants, 
general manager, and inspectors 
took up the job of conductor on 
the test car for short periods. 
Butler stayed right on the job, 
coached the men, sold them on 
the idea of using the new machine 
and in the end secured an order 
to equip the entire line. This was 
the first order secured by the 
Johnson Fare Box Company of 
Chicago. That was less than 
twelve years ago. Today one line 
in New Jersey uses more than 


2,500 boxes. 
Making “Cold Turkey” Sales 


Quite often the statement is 
made that the purchases of electric 
railways are governed by front 
office politics or controlled by in- 
terlocking directorates. The fal- 
lacy of such a statement is proved 
by the experience of the many 
salesmen who have walked in 
“cold turkey” and sold their goods 
solely on the basis of merit. 

Within the past two months two 
outstanding instances of this oc- 
curred in the office of the purchas- 
ing agent of the Chicago Rapid 
Transit Lines. For a good many 
years these lines have been using 
a certain type of wool waste for 
packing journal boxes. It is essen- 
tial that this waste be of the high- 
est grade. A salesman who had 
never approached them before 
came to E, S. Kretchmore, pur- 
chasing agent, and asked whether 
he was interested in buying wool 
waste. 
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Mr. Kretchmore told him he 
was and the salesman handed him 
three samples. He outlined the 
merits of the goods and asked only 
that it be tested. The samples 
were sent to the shop superintend- 
ent, and a favorable report on the 
one sample was returned. It had 
proved better than the waste they 
were using. As a result an initial 
order was placed for several hun- 
dred pounds at a price differential 
of eleven cents more than they 
had been paying. 


Quality Basis of Selection 


The next case has to do with 
the representative of the manufac- 
turer of Val-Doro paint. Electric 
railways buy a great deal of inter- 
ior and exterior paint and varnish. 
It is purchased on a basis of speci- 
fications, and all paint manufac- 
turers have access to these speci- 
fications and are urged to submit 
bids. This salesman had studied 
the market and the application of 
an interior paint. A line of paint 
was developed which he felt would 
meet the needs of the roads and 
he told his story to Mr. Kretch- 


more. He had not sold the “L” 
lines before and had no greased 
skids to reach the purchasing 
offices. It was a “cold turkey” 


approach based on a study of con- 
ditions. A test was made, proved 
satisfactory, and Val-Doro prod- 
ucts are now being used. The 
change in the source of supply was 
decided upon immediately after 
the quality of the goods was estab- 
lished. 

In that lies the purchasing 
policy of the electric lines gener- 
ally: Quality, service and finally 
price. All things being equal, price 
is the major consideration, but 
there are hundreds of items that 
are bought on a quality and 


Sweet's 
Engineering 
Catalogue 


— Order-producer 


Ec reaches a special 
market of high po- 


tential buyers, 15,000 
originators of orders 
for industrial and 
power plant materials 
and equipment; an 
open market which 
canalso be approached 
directly by “Sweet’s” 
clients through the 
loan of our distribu- 
tion list. 


The catalogue in 
“Sweet’s” is at the 
right man’srighthand, 
is kept by him and is 
continually consulted 
by him when he is in 
the market. 


Make your 1925 i 


catalogue an 
order-producer 
by placing it in 
the 1925 edition 
of Sweet’s 
(forms close 
February 1). 


SWEET’S 
CATALOGUE 
SERVICE 


Inc. 


119 West 40th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Good -Will 


—a business necessity 


N the same way that a genial 

personality invites friendships, 
so does good-will build business. 
It is necessary to secure it before 
business and to keep it to keep 
business. 


And it is no mistake to lay before 
the man at the desk some useful 
article—a reminder of your cordial 
relationship — bearing your firm 
name, trade mark, etc. Business 
friendship, that’s what it is! 

We like to place our business where 
it is appreciated. So do your customers. 
Are you letting them know it? That’s 
one sure message of the good-will adver- 
tising novelty. 

AMERICAN Our line is complete. Whether you 
want an expensive gift or a cheap “give 
away” novelty, we can make it. We can 


produce original designs and ideas for 
your exclusive use. 


As the World’s Foremost Manufacturers of 
Metal Novelties, we are able to give you 
real quality at prices below competition 


The Greenduck Company 


1731 West North Avenue, Chicago 


oe 
ee 


1731 West North Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Name 


sk for our Catalog 


THE GREENDUCK COMPANY SM 1-10-25 


Gentlemen: Kindly send without cost or obligation a copy 
of your 1925 catalog of Good-Will Advertising Novelties. 


Firm 


Street 


City State. 


Save Time and Money~ 
When Interviewing Salesmen 


By handing them a Dartnell Application to fill out. It provides a place 
for everything you should know about the salesman you may employ now 
or later. It was made up after a study of practically every kind of appli- 
cation blank. We picked out the good points and got rid of all the non- 
essentials. As a result it has been standardized in many hundred concerns. 
Most large concerns use a blank of some form or other. Most small con- 
cerns just ask the applicant “to write a letter’—until they find they can 
buy these Dartnell blanks cheaper than they could have the type set. Get 
a sample and find out how inexpensive they are. 


Also ask about the Dartnell standardized form for Salesman’s Weekly 
Expense Report. 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 19 West 44th Street, New York 
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service basis rather than price. The 
revenue of the roads depends upon 
the constant, economical operation 
of its cars. If a car costing $15,000 
is held up for an hour or more, the 
loss in revenue quite often more 
than offsets the difference in price 
of some minor piece of equipment 
or material. 

One of the startling innovations 
in the electric railway field is the 
fact that while passenger busses 
were originally regarded as com- 
petitors, within the past few years 
the lines have been sold on the 
idea that they could utilize busses 
in their business. This is illustra- 
ted by the recent announcement of 
the sale to the Philadelphia Trac- 
tion Lines of 225 busses, entailing 
an expenditure of $2,500,000. 

The variety of purchases by 
electric railway lines is almost 
unlimited. On Armistice Day the 
Chicago market was scoured for 
American flags. One road bought 
more than ten thousand for deco- 
rating their cars. Such small items 
as rubber bands are purchased in 
ton lots and not by gross box lots. 
Enough ink is used in the offices 
of Chicago lines to float a good 
sized launch. Several thousand 
fire extinguishers are bought each 
year. Thousands of yards of 
cheese cloth for cleaning purposes. 
Vacuum cleaners, carpets, sponges, 
brushes, reams and reams of office 
paper and millions of pamphlets 
are a few out of the ordinary items. 


Market Outlook for 1925 


The trend toward modernization 
has been emphasized during the 
past few months and this fact 
should recommend itself to prac- 
tically all manufacturers and sales 
executives. 


Here is a half billion dollar 
annual market. According to vet- 
eran electric railway men, 1925 
will witness a great deal of buying 
activity among the different roads. 
Expansion programs will be 
pushed, terminal electrification 
projects are to be started, and 
there is always the steady, profit- 
able market afforded by the oper- 
ating requirements. Sales execu- 
tives may find that the electric 
lines that daily pass their offices 
or homes are an open sesame to 
an enlarged volume in the new 
year. At any rate the market is 
awaiting exploitation. 


Not That Any One Ever Questions The 
Power of this publication—but we do like 
to see evidence. In the December number 
we said that business men would have to 
do something about the traffic congestion 
in New York. Three days after this rous- 
ing blast was fired, Franklin Simon Com- 
pany had acted. At a cost of $50,000 this 
department store has provided parking 
space for 150 automobiles belonging to its 
customers, in a private garage a few 
blocks away. Customers who drive their 
own cars will have them driven to the 
garage and back by the store’s experienced 
chauffeurs. Now we’re tempted to solve a 
few more of the world’s most pressing 
problems. Any suggestions? 

%&% 

Ever Hear of B. G. Hughes, America? 
That was the way he signed. his name. 
A few years ago he walked into the office 
of Robt. H. Ingersoll and Bro.—and with- 
out waiting to be announced marched past 
the many buffers and secretaries straight 
into the office of Charley Ingersoll. He 
flipped his business card across the glass 
desk top and under Ingersoll’s nose. It 
read: 


B. G. HUGHES 
America 
L FP: BM. ki Tv. W. 


Ingersoll was fussed—naturally. He 
glared at the man, and said, pointing to 
the initials on the card, “What does this 
mean?” 


Hughes drew himself up very proudly. 
“That, Mr. Ingersoll, is my business.” 

Ingersoll sputtered. “What do you mean 
by coming in here without permission and 
then refusing to state your business?” 

“Mr. Ingersoll, you misunderstood me. 
You have your business—I have mine. I 
am The Largest Paper Box Manufacturer 
In The World—and as you see, those ini- 
tials represent that. You asked what they 
mean: I told you—my business.” 

Not many salesmen could get away with 
such an approach as that, but Hughes was 
big enough. 

He died early in December and the 
New York dailies gave a lot of space to 
his obituary, for he was the best known 
practical joker in the city. Once he 
entered a ten-cent tomcat in a national cat 
show and walked away with a blue rib- 
bon. On another occasion he sleeked up 
an old crowbait of a horse which had 
been discarded by the street car company 
and had it accepted by the directors of 
the horse show. Once I saw him walk 
out in the dense traffic of Fifth Avenue 
and hold up his hand as a proud Rolls 
Royce bore down on him. Then, very 


HALF 
HALF 


deliberately, he opened the door of the 
car, pulling out a cigarette case as he 
did so. He offered the astonished million- 
aire occupant a cigarette as he said smil- 
ingly, “I beg your pardon, but could you 
give me a match?” 

But he couldn’t have let fun very se- 
riously interfere with business, for in 
addition to being the largest paper box 
manufacturer he was the president of one 
of the city’s largest savings banks. He 
has passed up, but every day we continue 
to see huge delivery trucks belonging to 
his company—all of them lettered with 
the identical wording that he used on his 
business cards. 

%k&% 

“The News Carried Less Lineage” is the 
heading of a recent full page inserted in 
trade papers by the New York News. 
Most newspapers boast of their lineage— 
the News turns an objection into a sales 
argument by boasting that it carried only 
3.53 per cent of the New York total but 
“delivered in a small package and in an 
assimilable form. . . . Every agate line on 
the small page came before the eye of the 
whole News circulation. . . . Getting copy 
into a paper isn’t advertising necessarily, 
but getting copy into a reader’s eyes is!” 


%k&'% 
Commercial candor at the Lillian Hand 
Laundry, Long Island City: “Our prices 


are subway and our service is ‘L..—New 
York World. % & 


Perhaps This Is a New Wrinkle In 
Selling: Several people have done it, but 
it is still fresh enough to use. You are 
introducing a new product. You have 
your routes mapped out carefully in ad- 
vance. You know the dealers to be called 
upon. Today your men finish up in Cin- 
cinnati and the division manager sends 
telegrams to leading dealers in all cities 
on the route for the next week reading, 
we'll say, something like this: 

NINETY-SEVEN OUT OF ONE HUN- 
DRED FIFTEEN CINCINNATI GRO- 
CERS CALLED ON HAVE STOCKED 
BLANCO STOP CAMPAIGN  SUP- 
PORTED BY STEADY ADVERTISING 
BOTH NATIONAL MEDIUMS AND 
YOUR LOCAL PAPERS STOP OUR 
MAN WILL CALL ON YOU NEXT 
FRIDAY. 


When the salesmen get to Zanesville, the 
prospects there will have received these 
telegraphic reports from all the nearby 
cities—Springfield, Dayton, Hamilton, Co- 
lumbus, etc., and it will be a hard-boiled 
buyer who hasn’t been influenced by what 
dealers in these other cities have done. 


—PHILICITUS. 


Letterheads 


Your business is difterent—John Smith’s 
business is different—so is ours—for 
we specialize in producing 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


that are different and make letters 
produce results for different concerns 
whose business is different. 


What do we mean? 
Well—Just drop a line for samples to 


Higgins & Gollmar 


Incorporated 
Lithographers 
Displays— Letterheads — Labels 
36 Ferry St. New York, N. Y. 
If it’s Lithographed—we do it! 


1102 S. Wabash Ave. 


FHUR KLUNE 


250 WEST Sa STREET 


new yore 


REPRESENTING 
UNITED MANUFACTURERS 


Where the Sale Begins 


First impression is important—see that the 
card you present is an indication of your 
business character. 

Wiggins Book Form Cards can be beautifully 
engraved or printed, and are always clean and 
convenient. Bound at one end, they detach 
easily with a smooth, straight "edge. They 
have the snap and * “feel” of quality. 

We engrave them or supply blanks to your printer 
for type-printed cards. Convenient cases in se 

rite for sample tab and information. 


The John B. 


forms. 


CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


WIGGINS 
Eric: CARDS 
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1925 Dartnell Desk Reminder 


With a Slogan for Every Day 


Here is a desk pad designed especially for men who sell 
things. Neat and attractive. Pad is printed in three 
colors on high grade bond paper, mounted on brushed 
brass stand. Ruled for a salesman or a sales manager’s use. 


A Few of the 365 Sales-Making Slogans 


When you feel you have done a good 
day’s work, stick it out an hour longer. 


A good day’s work begins with a good 
night’s rest. 


Salesmen have two eyes and one tongue 
so that they may see twice as much as 
they say. 


You can judge a salesman by the way he 
employs his Saturdays. 


When you make a sale use the enthu- 
siasm thus generated to make another. 


Opportunity often roams around dis- 
guised as calls. 


A salesman with a southern exposure 
is always welcome. 


A salesman’s best revenge is the man’s 
name on the dotted line. 


A salesmanwho talks of nothing but price 
usually has nothing else to talk about. 


Sow more ideas if you would reap more 
sales. 


Salesmen who lead generally read. 


Prices: $2.00 each; $21.00 a dozen. Postpaid 
Stands may be used for years to come 


The Dartnell Corporation—Publishers to Sales Executives 


1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
Ravenswood 0365 


19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 
Vanderbilt 3614 
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Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin 1182 


ff + 
EARL B. SHIELDS 


Advertisi ng 


WO new accounts have come to us 

recently, unsolicited, through the 
friendly offices of old clients. It is grati- 
fying to us that most of our new accounts 
have come in that way, because it ex- 
presses the judgment of those who have 
had an opportunity to test our workman- 
ship over a period of years — both in 
publication and mail campaigns. 


1623 HARRIS TausT BiG. 


Zff [oR MOTOR 
& ENGINEERING 
ADVERTISING IN 


ENGLAND consu/t 
The HERITAGE PETERS 
MY; 


ADVERTISING SERVICE LTD. 
COVENTRY. ENGLAND. 


Handy Expense Buales | 
for Traveling Men 


Space for all necessary expense items. No carrying forward, 
reduces possibility of error, saves time and trouble for 
salesman and bookkeeper. Hundreds of progressive firms 
everywhere keep their traveling men supplied. Sample free 
100 for $3.00 500 for $13.75 1000 for $25.00 


Tips 


== Te GARRETT & MASSIE, Inc., Publishers 
= re P. O. Box 1837-0 Richmond, Virginia 


TWO-COLOR PRINTING 


on 100-pound folding enamel stock, quality and 
workmanship guaranteed. 

5000 circulars, letterhead size, 8% x 11, $67.50. 

5000 cireulars, double letterhead size, 11 x 17, 
$121.50. 

Send for our free samples and chart showing 
new method of estimating standard sizes of 
direct mail literature. 


CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING CO. 
234 East Erie Street Chicago, Ill. 


$63,393 tno"! 
5 Letter * 
$63,393.00 worth of merchandise sold with a 
single one-page “form” letter at a. total cost of 
less than $100.00. Send 25c. for a copy of Post- 
age Magazine and an actual copy of this letter. 
I you sell, you need Postage which ‘tells how to 
write Sales-Producing Letters, Folders, Booklets 

ouse Magazines. Subscription $2 a year for 13 


numbers fullof selling ideas. Anythi 
be sold ean be soldby mail. —— 


POSTAGE—I8 East 18 St.— NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mailing Lists 


€ 


ROSS-6ou 


If you keep an idea file or would like 
to start one it will be decidedly worth 
while to ask E. P. Hermann, editor, 
Personal Efficiency Magazine, 41st and 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, for a copy 
of “One Hundred and One Ideas on Sell- 
ing,” which he will be glad to send you 
for a “thank you.” The booklet contains 
a multitude of ideas and “tips” on selling 
and a well organized but simple method 
of filing for reference. 


Those who want to know just what 
it is that makes printing and engraving— 
good printing and engraving—who won- 
der how the wheels go ’round in a big 
plant—should get “Printing Is An Invest- 
ment.” It is published by the Matthews- 
Northrup Works of Buffalo, and W. B. 
Whitney, a fellow SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscriber, will send you a copy. 


Sales departments continually need fresh 
material for market analysis and for fig- 
uring quotas. The kind of data which 
is always welcome is found in the 1924 
and 1925 circulation analysis of the Lit- 
erary Digest, which is called “The Work 
They Do and Where They Live.” It 
gives very valuable outlines of the major 
markets of the country by industries, a 
division of the United States into the 
most logical trading territories and other 
information that an up-to-date sales or 
advertising manager will find useful. 
Requests should be sent to the advertising 
department, 354 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


“Making advertising pay is a shirtsleeve 
job.” That isn’t the name of the book, 
but is lifted out of the text as a key to 
what you can expect in “Advice for Ad- 
vertisers (Unsweetened),” by William R. 
Durgin of the Kling-Gibson Agency. Here 
is a piece of printed matter without any 
fancy effects in type, color or cover, but 
which depends entirely on the smashing 
impact of its forceful English. And it 
gets over. If you want to see what can 
be done with just straight copy, without 
any embellishment, mention “Tips” to the 
Kling-Gibson Agency, at 220 S. State 
Street, Chicago, and ask them to send you 
the reprint of the series of advertisements 
published in the Chicago Tribune. 


“First Market of the Prosperous South” 
is on the cover of a 112-page book now 
being distributed by the Times-Picayune, 
New Orleans. A summary of the con- 
tents will show why it should be on your 
desk—“The South. A Billion-Dollar Mar- 
ket. Louisiana. Mississippi. New Or- 
leans, Second Port, U. S. A. New Orleans 
as a Manufacturing Center—as a Tourist 
Center—as a Food Market. National 
Advertising. Merchandising Service. Re- 
tail and Wholesale Outlets. Reaching the 
Farmer. Circulation Maps, etc.” It’s a 
mighty interesting story of a great news- 
paper and the markets it covers. The 
book is profusely illustrated and charted, 
and will never make the acquaintance of 
the waste-basket. 


Mr. Manufacturer— 
Increase Your 


Hardware 
Jobbing Sales 


A trained and experienced sales 
organization with real record of 
business success behind it is able 
to add one or two reliable accounts 
for manufacturer’s representation 
in Northwest. 


Let us help you start the New Year right. 
Your inquiry involves no obligation. 


H. C. WOODSIDE & CO. 


130 North Wells Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SPECIALIZING in Community Advertising, and 
the campaigns of the Co-operative Marketing 
Associations. Reproductions of scores of cur- 
rent newspaper, magazine and trade paper 
advertisements each of special interest to adver- 
tising men. Reproductions of posters, direct- 
mail pieces, ete. Articles on trade marks and 
trade names; copy problems; layouts. {News 
of industrial development of the West; news 
of advertising agencies, publishers, printers, 
artists, ete., in territory covered. Art features 
that are unusual in the business magazine field, 
and much besides. Popular in advertising cen- 
ters all over the world. {This is just the time 
to subscribe while copies of the January Annual 
Review number (approximately 225 pages—out 
January l1st—containing directory of Western 
advertisers, advertising agencies, house organs, 
artists, etc.) will be included in specially priced 
trial subscriptions. 6 months for $1—18 
months, $3 (regular $3 a year). 


WESTERN ADVERTISING 
The “Spot News” Monthly Magazine 
56 Market St., San Francisco 


House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house 
organsin the country. Write for copy 
of THE WILLIAM FEATHER MaGazINe. 


The William Feather Company 


611 Caxton Building :: Cleveland, Ohio 


TESTIMONIALS 


Orders, checks, maps, reports, blueprints, tc. 
PHOTOSTAT prints are convincing photo- 
graphic facsimiles — produced without plates 
Send for Samples 
Best prices—Quichest service 


Commerce Photo-Print Corporation 
80 Maiden Lane New York City 
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Harn Addresses St. Louis 
Sales Managers 


“Advertising, in my opinion, is 
merely a tool of the salesman’s,” 
said O. C. Harn of the National 
Lead Company, in addressing the 
St. Louis Sales Manager’s Bureau 
recently. “If that is true, there is 
a great responsibility upon the 
part of the advertising department 
and of the house behind the de- 
partment to consider the condi- 
tions the salesmen meet on the 
road and in planning and execut- 
ing that advertising. 

“T believe the responsibility lies 
heavily upon the advertising de- 
partment to consult with the sales 
department before planning any 
advertising, because the _ tool 
should be fitted to his hand, if the 
workman is to do good work with 
it. The sales manager should be 
consulted before the advertising 
plan is adopted or the copy is 
written. 


Selling and Copy Must Tie Up 


“It is not all up to the adver- 
tising department,” declared Mr. 
Harn. “A very strong responsibil- 
ity is laid upon the salesman also. 
If the advertising copy is planned 
according to the conditions the 
salesman has to meet out on the 
road, the salesman should study it 
and make his sales effort hook up 
with it. The salesman should not 
go on his own way and disregard 
the advertising. 


“There is no magic in advertis- 
ing. A lot of concerns’seem to 
think so, and it has kept back the 
success of advertising as much as 
anything I know of. So many 
officers of concerns, even the pres- 
ident, sales manager and advertis- 
ing manager, seem to think that 
advertising is some sort of magic 
power. It is looked upon as a sort 
of ‘fifth wheel’; that while the 
machinery could run without it, 
perhaps it would make the machin- 
ery run a little better if it were 
attached. Advertising is a part 
and parcel of the business. We 
can do without some of these 
efforts, but they are a part of the 
machine and the machine does not 
run so-well without them and 
sometimes does not run at all. If 
advertising is a part and parcel of 
the business, it is a part and parcel 
of the sales department.” 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
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EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALES MANAGER WANTED—A LARGE 
manufacturer of washing machines, ironers and 
other electrical household appliances has an 
opening for a thoroughly experienced sales 
manager acquainted with jobbers, dealers and 
central stations. Must be competent to man- 
age sales force of one hundred or more men. 
Position will pay from $10,000 to $25,000 per 
annum. Company is well known; is a large 
advertiser and in strong financial position. A 
wonderful opportunity for the right man. In- 
quiries will be treated in strict confidence. Box 
184, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


DISTRICT MANAGERS—THE AVERAGE 
sales manager will not be interested in the 
connections here offered, nor will the adver- 
tiser be interested in him. But if you are one 
of those rare men who have an actual capacity 
for making salesmen; if you have considerably 
more physical and mental energy than most 
possess; if you have a demonstrable record in 
large scale direct distribution, a $10,000 per 
year opportunity exists for you here. Write 
fully, in confidence, to H. F. Baker, general 


SALES PROMOTION 

$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct- 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve months. 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $720 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 

BUSINESS SERVICE 

STOCK AND BOND ISSUES MARKETED. 
Reorganizations, consolidations. We employ 
every successful method known in money rais- 


Index to Advertisers 


POSITIONS WANTED _ 


SALES MANAGER WANTS TO CORRE- 
spond with manufacturer interested in repre- 
sentation in the St. Louis district. Experi- 
enced, electrical supplies and equipment—also 
mechanical and automotive. Successful in de- 
veloping men, ideas and business. Interested 
in permanent proposition capable of substantial 
development. Highest credentials. Will con- 
sider other location. Box 183, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER, AGE 50, WITH YEARS 
of business experience, anxious to make a 
change. Successfully handling fifty salesmen at 
this time on commission; also well posted on 
extending credits, well versed on traffic and 
interstate commerce commission matters; not 
afraid to take up any proposition if it has any 
merits; anxious to do bigger things. Box 182, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


EXPERIENCED STOVE SALESMEN 
wanted to sell on a commission basis complete 
line coal, combination and gas ranges. Box 
180, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., 
Chicago. 


SALESMEN, SALESWOMEN, DISTRICT 
managers—Sell exclusive lingerie. We offer: 
1. Superior line of values. 2. Cooperation un- 
limited. 3. Commissions that swell the bank 
account. That’s why. Write or wire Wyant 
Way of New York, Ine., Suite 733, Lincoln 
Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Only advertisers using space of one column or more are listed 


Advertising & Selling Fortnightly. 
Audit Bureau of Circulation.................... 
Better Homes & Gardens. 
Buffalo News : 
Alvah Bushnell Company. 


Campbell Ewald Company. 
Chicago Daily News 
Chicago Evemimg American oicccsncccosssssssscemsssssseseennseee 
Chicago Tribune 
Columbus Dispatch 


PAGE 
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Memphis Commercial Appeal 36 
The Milwaukee Journal 25 
National Map Company Cover 
Needlecraft 2 
New York News. 22 
Pathéscope Co. of America 63 
Penton Publications 53 
Quality Group 55 
Review Chronicle Nat’l Advertising Bureau... 3 
The Rotarian . 40 
St. Louis Globe Democrat 56 
Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Co .iccccccccccccssnccssssssesnssenee 46 
Spokesman-Review 4 
Standard Advertising Register .......c.ccccccccccsscsncceeee 60 
Standard Farm Papers 37 
Sweets Catalogue Service 67 
J. Walter Thompson 21 
Tuthill Advertising Agency 59 
Visible Records Equipment Coe...ccccccccccssncccsssenssssssee 61 
Artemas Ward 26 
Western Warehousing Co 48 
Wisconsin Newspapers 38 


Part II — British Advertising Reference Section 


Cosmopolitan 11 
Joseph Ewing 54 
The Expositor 10 
Alderman $ Fairchild Companny...cccccccccccccssccsscsseeneesee 40 
Feicke Printing Company 66 
The Greenduck Company 69 
Alexander Hamilton Institute... cccesssssssseeseee 51 
The Heinn Company. Cover 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 30 
Household Magazine 29 
Insurance Co. of North Americar....ccccccccsssene 44 
H. K. McCann Company. 12 
McGraw-Hill Company .......... 8 
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Alfred Bates & Company 118 
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Samson Clark Advertising Service 103 
Crane Paget & Co. Ltd 116 
D. C. Cuthbertson & Co 100 
Daily Record and Sunday Mail 94 
Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial..................... 123 
Daily News 111 
Paul E. Derrick Advertising Agency... 85 
Dixon’s West End Advertising Agency, Ltd...105 
The Englishman 89 
Erwood’s 119 
Fassett & Johnson 125 
Forbes, Keir, & Bullen, Ltd 101 
J. E. Garratt 102 
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Charles W. Hobson 109 
Hooper & Batty 112 
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Indian Daily Mail 94 
Industrial Publicity Service 86 
The Jockey 113 
T. B. Lawrence, Ltd 126 
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Manchester Billposting Co 92 
Manchester Guardian 96 
C. Mitchell & Co. Ltd 104 
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News of the World 99 
Nottingham Guardian 93 
Overseas Publicity & Service Agency.................. 98 
Palmer’s Publicity Service 115 
Passing Show 122 
S. C. Peacock 110 
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Punch Cover 
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A. J. Wilson & Co. Ltd 95 
Windsor Magazine 111 
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Mark on Namapco Maps with crayon, 
ink, or water color. Change as often 
as desired by washing the surface 
with sponge or damp cloth, 


Of course you are counting on 1925 
being your best year. 

To make it so you miust sell more 
goods. Which brings you squarely 
up against this problem: where are 
those additional sales coming from? 
From territory you are already cul- 
tivating—or from new territory? 
Intensive—or extensive sales work, 
or both? 

Naturally, the answer depends upon 
your distribution—upon the extent 
and thoroughness of your sales rep- 
resentation. 

And the best and quickest way to 
get the facts on your distribution 
and territorial situation is by using 
the large scale, washable-surfaced 


Namapco maps, designed especially 
for business use. 


$y marking and tacking these maps 
you can have—at a_ glance—the 
exact situation in any section of 
your territory. You can analyze 
buying tendencies, check salesmen’s 
calls, cut traveling expenses, spot 
unworked towns, route shipments 
economically, know what your dis- 
tributors and dealers are doing, and 
go after business on a definite plan 
instead of groping for it. 

With a Namapco Map System in 
your office you will not have to 
guess—nor estimate. You will have 
the exact information you want—at 
the time you want it. 


Tell us where and how you sell and let us show you how a 
Namapco Map System can help you make 1925 your best year. 
Address Home Office, 501 Murphy Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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1. The City 


(a) In Chicago and its immediate suburbs there are more 
people than in any one of the thirty-six states shown in 
black on the map opposite. 


(b) In this tremendous market The Chicago Tribune (with 
1/3 more local circulation than the next paper) reaches 
practically 100% of the English reading families. 


2. The Territory 


(a) The Chicago Territory (Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan 
and Wisconsin) with one-eleventh of the area’ of the 
United States, has one-sixth of the population, who possess 
one-fifth of the national wealth. 


(b) In each of 1063 towns and cities of these five states (out- 
side of Chicago) The Chicago Tribune reaches from one- 
fifth to four-fifths of the families. Of these towns 471 are 
shown by dots on the map opposite. 


3. Dealer Influence 


(a) In Chicago 80% to 85% of the retailers read The Tribune. 
Outside the city, in a zone 400 miles in diameter, from 60% 
to 85% of the retailers read The Tribune. 


(b) Not only do they read it but from 63% to 87% of them 
state that Chicago Tribune advertising is a selling influence 
and moves goods from their shelves. 


4. Cost 


(a) Chicago Tribune advertising space is economical because 
circulation increases make each contract a great bargain 


. \ before it expires. The chart at the left shows the rate at 
euititdine which the paper has grown. 
Circulation eat : (b) Compared with other media Chicago Tribune space is posi- 
Growth 7 tively cheap. Based, on circulation and rates of October, 
2 1924, National advertisers can buy space in The Tribune 
1 Ocr.1924 on week days for $1.46 per milline and on Sundays for 
eaeee $1.30 per milline. How much space are you buying at rates 
as low as these, Mr. Space Buyer? 
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The Tribune’s BOOK OF 
FACTS on markets and mer- 
chandising will be mailed 
free if requested on business 
stationery. 
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Review of 1924 British Campaigns for 
American Products 


1925 Listing of Principal British Advertising Media and 
Agents, with Data on Space Rates, Accounts Handled, etc. 
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Advertisement 


10 Bonw.rie Stree’, London 


Humorous Journal 


HE leading Advertisers of 
High-Class Goods and 
Service have been quick to 
appreciate the unique value 
which ‘‘PUNCH”’ offers as an 
advertising medium. So great is 
the demand for space that, as a 
general rule, the weekly issues are 
fully booked up from six months 
to a year in advance. 


The space devoted to adver- 
tising in each issue is strictly 
limited, and when that limit 1s 
reached no further business can 
beaccepted. Advertisers are there- 
fore urged to make their space 
requirements known as far in 
advance as possible for fixed 
dates of insertion. 


“PUNCH ” is first on the Lis: 
of Media for t2 advertising 
of all High-Cliss American 


products sold in Great Britain 


JEAN LYON 
Man ager, “PUNGH _ 


K. «4 
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‘The Year's Campaigns for 
American Products 


in Britain 
By J. C. Aspley 


Nineteen twenty-four will go down as the year of the American invasion of England. In addi- 
tion to the thousands of Americans attracted by the Wembley exhilition, London was the host 
this summer to two thousand American advertising men and five thousand American lawyers. 
These conventions and the publicity given to them in the British press, have done much to lay 
the foundation for better commercial relations between the two great English-speaking countries. 


| While there 
) are still Amer- 
ican concerns 
in London 
who list their 
members on 
the letterhead 
with “British- 
Born Ameri- 


can,” in par- 
entheses after 
the names, 


there has been 
almost a revo- 
lutionary 
change this past year in the atti- 
tude of the British public toward 
the product of American origin. 
This is not merely my own impres- 
sion, after spending two months 
over there last summer, but it is 
reflected in a far more convincing 
way by the sales records of more 
than forty-five American concerns 
operating in the British market, 
with whom we discussed this and 
other questions. They all agree that 
the old prejudice, which the Briton 
held for things American, or even 


Colonial, is no longer a factor in 
selling the British market, and in 
two cases we were told that the 
fact the product was of American 
origin had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the campaign. 

If any doubt exists as to the feasi- 
bility of selling in the British market, 
the daring British campaign of the 
Parker Pen Company this fall should 
reassure them. The British market 
for fountain pens is a very difficult 
market. There are long established 
British brands that are well en- 
trenched in public favor. These pens 
sell at very low prices. Waterman 
and the older pen concerns have been 
operating over there for years, and 
have well established themselves. 
Added to these difficulties are the 
duty-free pens imported from the 
continent—especially Germany. 


These German pens are attract- 
ively finished and are sold in large 
numbers throughout England. I re- 
call one day walking down Kingsway 
from our offices in Southampton 
Row, passing a shop in which there 
was a large display of fountain pens. 


The style and size of the pen at- 
tracted me, and as I needed a pen, 
I selected one and asked the price. 
It was three shillings—at that time 
about sixty-six cents. It compared 
very favorably with a two dollar and 
a half pen on this side. It was a 
German pen called the Mont Blanc, 
made by the Simplo Fountain Pen 
Company of Hamburg. 

With such competition one would 
assume that the chance to sell an 
American pen in London for thirty- 
seven shillings—ten times the price 
of the German pens and a dollar and 
a half higher than the same pen sells 
for here—would be very slim. Eight 
dollars and a half seems a lot of 
money to pay for a rubber pen even 
on gay Broadway, but it represents 
even more on Kingsway, where 
money is supposed to buy more. But 
Parker went to London, advertised 
Duofold Pens at thirty-seven shill- 
ings, and thousands of Londoners 
bought them—the very latest in pens 
from America. 

Parker found, as so many other 
American manufacturers have found, 
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that there isn’t as much difference be- 
tween London and New York as 
they imagined.. What sells in New 
York can usually be made to sell 
well in London if a little common 
sense is used. The qualities that 
make a product popular in New 
York, make it popular in London— 
for even though the American still 
says “can't” for “cawn’t” and “bin” 
for “been,” down under the skin he 
is still a little bit of old London, 
transplanted on new soil with a new 
outlook, but with all the prejudices 
and foibles of his fathers. 

It is very hard for those who have 
never been across to appreciate either 
the magnitude of the British market, 
or its susceptibility to well planned 
advertising. Here in America we are 
apt to think of Britain as an “export” 
market across the sea. It is too far 
“away” to work intensively in the 
American fashion. We think of the 
English and Scotch as different peo- 
ple, with different buying habits, 
different needs and different tastes. 
It is perhaps natural that we should 
think so, because everyone who goes 
across and comes back dwells upon 
the things that are strange and differ- 
ent, but says nothing about the great 


many more things that are the same. 
The English think the same about 
us. Their newspapers feature the 
bad news—the Leopold-Loeb affairs. 
If they printed the good news no one 
would buy the papers. That is al- 
ways the case. 

It is true that London is 3,000 
miles away. Yet measured in days 
it is no farther from New York 
than San Francisco. Suppose the 
manufacturers of New York were 
tc awake some morning and read 
in the papers that a great island 
containing some 40,000 people, speak- 
ing the same language and buying 
the same things they do, had drifted 
up on the Coast of California over 
night. What would happen? There 
would be a rush of salesmen and ad- 
vertising agents to California that 
would make the rush of ’49 look like 
hoboes on the way to the Baths. 
No one would stop to think that it 
was a five-day trip, or that it took 
ten days to get an answer from a 
letter. But just because London is 
separated from us by water, and 
San Francisco is separated by land 
—it is “too” far away. As a matter 
of fact, it not only costs less to 
send a salesman from New York 


PUNCH'S ALMANACK FOR 1995, 
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Have you seen the oversize 
Pen that looks like 
Chinese lacquer? 


ho 
Handsomer than gold > 25-Year Point Gaar- | 
—Holds nearly twice = anteed for wear and | 
theinkof theordinary 3%) mechanical perfection 


HE you seen the Parker Pen that rivals the beauty, poise and 
Only the Duofold is a softer 


red, that looks like 


grace of the black-tipped redbird ? 
fine lacquer. 
Ehle 6 Ge pen Se te ee =X heniees 
Its 


out first actual 
peel pad acmcenels ee borat a 
leakproof Curve,” created this 
aliiedemad apracrgice See hm pt sao dicen 
vl ag It needs no “ breaking-in “ and is 
and mechanical perfection. 


Geo. S. Parker; somal Ss 


as a hard je 
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Go up to any pen counter and see its oversize barrel that holds nearly 
cdgmorarnss 


twice the ink of 
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‘wanted the Parker Pens than any anes make 


Yes, and a Parker Duofold with 25-year point will 
this a 25-year Christmas for those to w rouge 


SUV BAT chert the"ngring Report” 
from 34 newspapers 


to London than it does from New 
York to San Francisco, but it is 
certainly a much more restful trip. 

In reviewing the outstanding cam- 
paigns conducted by Americans in 
the British market this year, it is 
significant that the most successful 
have been those backed up by ade- 
quate consumer advertising. Of 
course, vast quantities of American 
manufactures have been sold over 
there without advertising. But few, 
if any, of these products have en- 
trenched themselves with the con- 
sumer as have those on which adver- 
tising was used. 

It should be remembered that 
while the American and his British 
cousin are alike in many ways, there 
are still enough differences in their 
thinking processes to require special 
handling. The British consumer is 
not inclined to try “new” things as 
you know. The reason we have con- 
cerns over there like Crosse and 
3lackwell, whose products were first 
purveyed in 1706, and still are best 
sellers, is because over there the 
consumer buys what he knows to be 
good, and not what a grocer’s clerk 
sells him. In England the grocer is 

(Continued on page 100) 


‘NOTHING CAN TAKE THE PLACE OF DUOFOLD QUALITY AT CHRISTMAS 


PARKER 


OVER-SIZE DUOFOLD PEN $7 - NEW “BIC BRO.” DUOFOLD PENCIL TO MATCH $4—Their First Christmas Together 


_ 34 “Inquiring Reporters’ 


Settled the Gift Question for You 


When they found more people 
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value. 
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Setin-lined Gilt Box De Luxe inchuded with 
Duolold “iy ener called Parker 
+ All Parker Duoiold Pens are made in flashing 


man-size grip, and the exira ink-supply that inspire writing, and give one's penmanship 
To the Lady Tice duane tort fen fh A t the fest: 
Dadeld'sS Touaber gre Desa Je. 85 : tine wa have our 


. Duotolds engraved 
$550 New Bgtee” Dodd ek Saeed 


THE PARKER PEN. COMPANY - JANESVILLE, ae 
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The advertising for the Parker Pen as used in the British magazines (left) follows the same style as the copy 
used in the American magazines (right) and is claimed to have been most effective 
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Bush House, at the foot of Kingsway, houses the British homes of many American 
concerns—A wing on either side is yet to be built 


How to Start a British Company 


Branch House or a Separate British Company? 
—This Article Will Help You in Deciding 


By William Frost 


Ranger, Burton & Frost, Solicitors, London 


LL that American manufac- 
A turers have to do is to come 
and bring their goods and sell 

them; for in no country of the 


world is it easier for a foreigner to 
trade than in Great Britain. 


Now, apart from the troublesome 
question of taxation (which will be 
fully dealt with directly) the main 
question that is always asked is 
“what policy and organization are 
best for purely commercial pur- 
poses ?” 

This question is either too difficult 
to be answered at all, or it is so sim- 
ple that it answers itself—one hardly 
knows which. For the answer de- 
pends really and depends only, on 
the magnitude of the business in- 
volved and the amount of money 
that the American house is prepared 
to put into it. There is no magic in 
any form of legal constitution. 


Every new market demands culti- 
vation before it will yield fruit. This 
means money, time, and organiza- 
tion. If a large American house 
dealing in an article which after 
investigation here, proved to be 
adapted to British requirements, were 
determined to extend its operations 
to Great Britain, and to back up 
the enterprise with the necessary 
premises and capital and staff, it 
would obviously be appropriate that 
the business should be established in 
the boldest way possible, either in the 
form of a registered branch of the 
American company, or even by the 
formation of a separate English 
company. 

At the other extreme, if an Amer- 
ican manufacturer were interested to 
know whether a particular product 
of his would “catch on” in the 
British market, but did not want to 


commit himself at all seriously at 
the outset, his obvious course 
would be to send in a small con- 
signment on commission, and see 
what happened, before he went 
much further. If results were sat- 
isfactory he would distribute the 
goods more widely among agents 
in Great Britain, or would even go 
to the length of fixing up an exclu- 
sive agency with some particular 
British house on special terms. 

But every care and_ precaution 
should be exercised to place such 
preliminary consignments with agents 
qualified and equipped to carry out 
the test efficiently. Goods left to 
themselves will not find a market. 
Unless definite arrangements are en- 
tered into to assure the goods being 
properly placed before potential buy- 
ers nothing will be gained by send- 
ing the goods into the market. 
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The Waterman corner is one of the familiar landmarks 
of London’s American business section 


So far as the first practical com- 
mercial steps are concerned, not only 
the American Chamber, but many 
other sources of commercial infor- 
mation and assistance are open to 
American firms who are really inter- 
ested in the question and are really 
contemplating the British market. 
There are no difficulties in the way 
except those ordinary commercial 
considerations that have to be taken 
into account when making any new 
business departure. 


Anyone interested in a_prelim- 
inary survey of trade possibilities in 
the British market should inquire of 
the Chamber, supplying fullest par- 
ticulars of goods to be considered, 
with American wholesale and retail 
prices, and sample or illustration and 
description. 


Now for the dread question of 
taxation! The apparently widespread 
idea among American traders that 
if they make any English profits 
these will be all swallowed up by the 
state in taxation, is difficult to ac- 
count for. It is true that British tax- 
ation today is heavy and constitutes 
a drain- upon commerce; but this 
state of things is in one form or 
other prevalent in all other coun- 
tries. The Excess Profits Duty 
(which was an undoubted difficulty 


in the past) is 
dead so far as 
the future is 
concerned. The 
Corporation 
Protits Tax, 
which was_ in- 
troduced in 1920, 
has this year 
been halved, and 
is generally ex- 
pected to be 
abolished. alto- 
gether at an 
early date. At 
present it is at 
the rate of 2% 
per cent on a 
company’s ac- 
tual yearly prof- 
its in excess of 
£500. The in- 
come tax is 
assessable only 
upon net profits, 
and is the same 
foranew Ameri- 
can company do- 
ing business in 
England as for 
the old-estab- 
lished British organization. 

But one thing ought to be under- 
stood at the outset. It is right and 
fair that if an American manufac- 
turer comes and makes profits in the 
3ritish market he must naturally 
expect to pay the standard rate of 


British taxation on those profits. He 
cannot expect to stand on a better 
platform than the national trader 
himself occupies. 


British income tax only applies 
to profits, and, moreover, only ap- 
plies to profits made in connection 
with British sales. If an American 
house makes £100,000 a year profit 
in America, and only £10,000 a year 
in respect of its British trade, then 
British taxation only applies to the 
£10,000. If no British profits at 
all are made, then of course no taxa- 
tion is incurred. The tax is at a 
flat or uniform rate, which at pres- 
ent stands at 4s. 6d. in the pound. 
The tax is only upon net profits, and 
all fair and proper trade expenses 
are, of course, deducted from gross 
profits before the taxable amount of 
net profits is arrived at. 


British law recognizes the clearest 
distinction between trading in the 
country and trading with the coun- 
try. If you trade with Britain, you 
do not pay taxes here. If you trade 
in Britain, you do. 

It is on this point that a good deal 
of difficulty and misconception exists. 
But the following explanation should 
make the distinction clear. 

In deciding whether a sale has 
or has not been effected in Great 
Britain— and accordingly whether 
the profits resulting therefrom are 
liable to British taxation or not—the 

(Continued on page 105) 


“The watch that made the dollar famous” is busily working trying to 
give the shilling a place in the sun 
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Copy that Sold American Goods in 
King George’s Land 


Because an Advertisement Pulls Well in the United States Does 
Not Mean that It Will Do the Same in the United Kingdom 


HERE is one big difference 
between good advertising 
copy in Great Britain and 
good advertising copy in America 
—the British take their advertis- 
ing straight, the Americans take it 


with a grain of salt. 
This is not only a 


By Cameron McPherson 


characterizes this ad is typically 
British. Flamboyant statements, 
extravagant claims, superlative de- 
scriptions, do not set well on the 
British stomach. So in appealing 
to the English and the Scotch, 
more so than to Americans, good 


the conventionalities of living. It 
is said with much truth, that no 
matter where you find an English 
“gentleman”—and over there 
“gentleman” is no empty phrase— 
whether in the desert or the 
jungle, he will dress for dinner 
just as he does at home. 


difference in advertising 
copy—it is a difference 
in the temperament of 
the people. The other 
day I was looking 
through “Punch’—the 
big almanack number of 
that famous publication 
which circulates around 
the world, and into the 
furthermost corners of 
the jungle. “Punch’s 
Almanack” is a British 
institution, like York- 
shire Pudding or Plum 
Duff. No one has been 
able to calculate how 
many millions read the 
almanack, because it |. 
keeps circulating for a || 
year. But because it is | | 
an institution, and _ be- | 
many times its net sales 
(as circulation is called | | 
over there), more than 
the usual thought is || 
given to preparing the 
advertisements in this 


Your local Buick Dealer wilt — — — a 
‘wll particulars of the 


cause its readers are so | Bema as pen deer 


OS In a recent issue of 


|] the “Sketch,” I ran 
| | across a curious adver- 
tisement that typifies 


r 


- right you might still be without one. 
faction. So would acar... 


investment. 


their own clients, is sound, dig and 


home.Get it the same way. 


If you had waited till you could buy your home out- 


But your home has brought you comfort and satis- 

and you can acquire one 

as simply as your home, without disturbing a single \j 
‘ou can drive away « Buick-4 Majestic i 

Tourer for £122 16s., the balance being divided into 

twelve monthly payments of £24 &s, The General | 

Motors plan, financed by themselves and exclusive to ii 


this in British copy. It 
| was the advertisement 
of a bookmaker! The 
illustration shows’ the 
bookmaker in a luxuri- 
ous office on New Ox- 


and safety on the road. 


Four-cylinder Models from £395—£S85 
. Six ” ~ » —: £480— £865 


The new Buick is adding steadily to the reputation of 
these world-famed cars. The valve-in-head engine is 
a marvel of efficiency and economy and the security of 
the Buick Four Wheel-brakes has brousht a new 
comfort to driving. The Buick equipment is complete ; 
nothing is omitted that could add to your comfort 


ford Street, sitting at his 
desk talking to a distin- 
guished caller—whom 
we later discover to be 
|| Sir Edward somebody 
|| or other. The dialogue, 
which forms the text of 
| the advertisement, fol- 
‘| lows: 

SiR EpwarpD—Good morn- 
| ing, Mr. Stuart. Lord Danby 


issue, PSUR 


GENERAL MOTORS LTD. 


THE HYDE, HENDON, N.W.9. 


mentioned to me how satisfied 
i he is with your business cour- 
i tesy and generous treatment. 
Being in London I thought a 
i personal chat would enlighten 
| me on one or two points re- 
garding your rules. 
Duccie—Delighted, Sir Ed- 
ward! It is very good of 
Lord Danby to mention my 
name to you; I sincerely ap- 


Among them you will 
find an advertisement 
for King William IV 
whiskey. This advertisement seems 
less an effort to sell whiskey than 
it is an effort to convince readers 
that “youths of twenty-one should 
not drink whiskey—not. even 
King William whiskey. It will be 
time enough for them to drink 
whiskey when the strain of life’s 
struggles comes to them. Even 
then they should drink little and 
it should be of the best quality.” 
The conservative restraint which 


In England, there are still many to whom the idea of 


owning a motor must be sold 


copy holds something back. It 
doesn’t over-play its hand. 

In the United Kingdom business 
is conducted with studied decorum. 
Shirt sleeve, 


rough-and-tumble 
business relations are unknown 
over there. The Englishman, par- 


ticularly, lives in that atmosphere, 
and the advertising copy which 
has been most successful over 
there is that which gives consid- 
eration to this English regard for 


preciate the compliment of 
recommending his friends to 
do business with me. 

Sir EpwarD—The first thing 
I would like to see is the list of Meetings 
over which you transact business. My 
reason for asking this question is that on 
one occasion last year I wired my agent 
a winner at 10 to 1, I think it was at 
Newcastle. Can you imagine my surprise 
and annoyance on discovering that New- 
castle was not included in the list of meet- 
ings at which his business was done that 
week? So though the horse won—I didn’t. 

Ducciz—Your agent must have been one 
of the “Old School”’—now dying out. The 
same disappointment could not happen 
to a client of mine because I accept 
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commissions at all meetings in Great Brit- 
ain under National Hunt and Jockey Club 
Rules. In my opinion it is unfair for any 
agent to pick and choose the meetings at 
which he accepts business. It is practically 
dictating to the client where he must back 
horses. 

Sir Epwarp—Excellent! I am quite sat- 
isfied. Now tell me what you would do 
in the event of a client’s telegram not 
reaching you? 


Something of this “don’t-come- 
too-close” touch is to be found in 
the advertising of most 


mention this to bring out another 
point: Because of the far-flung 
British market, and the multitude 
of “overseas” relatives and friends, 
Christmas advertising should be 
scheduled a month to two months 
ahead of the opening of the Amer- 
ican schedule. 

I have previously said that the 
British consumer was conservative 
in his beliefs. He is also conserva- 


Because of that difference motor 
car advertising strikes a creative 
note over there rather than a com- 
petitive note. Automobile manu- 
facturers long since stopped sell- 
ing the idea of buying an auto- 
mobile to the American public. 
The American people beat them to 
it. They sold themselves years 
and years ago. But it is different 
over there. The idea of owning a 


of the American prod- 


ucts which have done 
well in Britain during 
1924. Community Plate, 
which has used atmos- 
phere most effectively 
in its American copy, is 
using more of it in its 
British copy. Commun- 
ity Plate advertisements 
which appear in the 
“Daily Mail,” “Tatler,” 
“Sketch,” and “Good 
Housekeeping” es peci- 
ally have struck this | 
note decidedly. 


Another appeal which 
wins business in Great 
Britain, and one which | 
is seldom considered 
here, is the travel appeal. 
The British people are 
a nation of travelers, if 
not a nation of shop- 
keepers, as the continen- 
tal peoples delight in 
calling them. The people 
-of the British Isle, un- 
like the Americans and 
French, scatter them- 
selves over the world. 
The goal of a British 
business man is to make 
money enough so that 
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Make it a “Kodak” Whitsun 


Whitsun is coming ! 


A time for the open air ; a time 
for sport—w: 


alking, motoring, cycling, picnicing, tennis, 


golf, cricket—the very time to start your album of - 


happy memories! Get your “Kodak” now, and make 
pictures of all your jolly outdoor times. Remember, 
you can learn to use a “ Kodak” in half-an-hour. 


- Whitsun holidays! 
You'll need your 


“Kodak” 


nearest Ki ta show his 
| ac hcegfer beagle boos Bat model 


No. 1 Autographic Kodax Junior. Takes 
pictures 34 x 2d ins. Fitted with Menis« 
cus Achromatic Lens and Kodak Ball-— 

Price 23:0:0 Shutter. Price 24: 73€ 


Order the ‘* Kodak M. 
yen 2d. monthly, 3) 3- gg vary me 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2- 


he can retire at fifty and 
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“motor” still has to 
ii be sold. Thus we find 
1 Chevrolet advertising 


the “standard five-seater 
touring” for £198, and 
the suggestion that for 
this £198 you can buy 


freedom. “The owner 
of a Chevrolet,’ reads 
the copy, “can choose 


his own time for start- 
ing off, The journey is 
a pleasure, and he ar- 
rives in good time at his 
destination. Do not be 
a slave to time tables.” 

One of the stumbling 
blocks in the path of the 
American car in Britain 
is the pound per horse- 
power tax. British cars 
for that reason are of 
small horse power and 
lighter all through. This 
tax looms up very large 
‘in the eyes of the. Brit- 
ish prospect. To meet 
the situation Chevrolet 
came out flat-footed 
with an ad reading “It 
Pays to Pay that Extra 
Tax.” This _ straight- 
from-the-shoulder meth- 
od of advertising appeals 
strongly to the British 


make-up. Another ad in 


travel. The English 
know how to travel. It 
is a business with them. 
They save money as well as im- 
prove their knowledge by travel- 
ing. And wherever they travel 
their newspapers and magazines 
follow. 


An eight inch ad appeared in 
the London “Daily Mail” October 
31. It was captioned: “For 
Friends Far Away.” The illustra- 
tion pictured a Briton somewhere 
in Africa jotting down something 
in his notebook with his Eversharp 
pencil. The copy suggested send- 
ing the friend away from home an 
Eversharp pencil for Christmas. I 


—— 


Eastman found newspaper advertising highly effective— 
the girl in the striped gingham frock appears in every ad 


tive in his tastes. It has been 
truthfully said that every Ameri- 
can is born with a “wild desire to 
succeed.” The Briton wants to 
succeed too, but the desire is not 
so wild. The idea of having a 
“motor” just to impress the public, 
does not occur to him. He is not 
at all certain whether he wants a 
“motor” at all. In that respect he 
is different from his American 
cousin, who is born with a wild 
desire to succeed on the one hand, 
and an equally wild desire to own 
an automobile on the other. 


the same _ series was 
headed, “Is Seven Days 
a Week Service Worth 
a Tenner a Year?” 


But space will not permit a 
lengthy discussion of all these big 
little things which make advertis- 
ing copy a success or a failure in 
the British market. The only safe 
way for an American manufac- 
turer, who is casting longing eyes 
at the increasing prosperity over 
in King George’s land, is to 
engage an advertising agent who 
knows the British market, and all 
its many twists and turns. Such 
an agency may be a purely British 
agency, of which there are a 
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number in London and other Brit- 
ish trade centers. Or it might be 
an American agency, operating a 
London branch office and employ- 
ing a British staff. Or it may not 
be an agent at all, but what is 
known as an advertising counsel- 
lor—a marketing man who makes 
a specialty of advising with Amer- 
ican manufacturers but who places 
no advertising with the publisher, 
and is not paid a commission by 
the publisher. 

Having selected the 
agent, treat him as you 
would be treated. Don’t 
expect a lot of free serv- 
ice before you have 
placed an order, or after 
for that matter. Re- 
member that the British 
agency works on a ten 
per cent commission and 
not fifteen and two, the 
commission allowed by 
“most American publish- 
ers. The margin he 
works under will not 
permit of getting up 
speculative surveys, nor 
of preparing elaborate 
advertising proposals. Ii 
you want a survey of 
the market possibilities 
for your product, the 
agent will make it for 
you, but he_ cannot 
afford to do it for noth- 
ing, and you should not 
expect him to. You can 
afford to pay for it, and 
pay well for it too. In 
the last analysis you 
don’t get anything for 
nothing. You only think 


Cossmmsaiiy Plate-—reinforced ¢ 
Designs ---Patrician, Adare 
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The point to be guarded against 
in direct mail to retailers is not to 
give him too much to digest at 
one sitting. It is best to feed him 
in small doses at a time. Some of 


the elaborate American direct mail 
pieces would overwhelm him. He 
would simply refuse to read them. 

Another snag is the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of British mailing lists. 
It is impossible to obtain lists of, 
say, chemists of Grade A, Grade B 


“Blessed with that charm." 


the certainty lo please 


¢ * 
+ ee ie, 


f TUDOR PLATE, guaranteed for 20 years. 


diss maser s 


you do. Market surveys, 
purporting to chart the 
course for advertising 
campaigns, furnished with the 
compliments of some agency, usu- 
ally prove to be pretty costly 
“presents.” 


As far as the use’ of direct mail 
advertising is concerned, it can to 
a large extent take the place of 
traveling salesmen, and can always 
be used to supplement their work 
with highly satisfactory results. 
Here are the actual words of a 
Scottish manufacturer selling to 
bakers: “In comparing costs of 
travelers opening up new ground 
in this commodity, I find that rela- 
tive costs are much in favor of 
circular advertising.” 


This Community Silver advertising in the British 
magazines created much favorable comment 


and Grade C. The same holds true 
for hardware merchants and other 
trades, 


There are cases where direct 
mail to the consumer may prove 
a profitable sort of advertising. 
The British housewife is not 
swamped with circular matter, and 
she will read your message. As to 
whether or not she acts on it, that 
depends on its appeal. The dom- 
inant idea of the British housewife 
during the last few years has been 
“show me where I can_ save 
money.” 


The general idea of educative 
advertising, telling the housewife 


res. 
LTD. : ts. ie 1881 G40 37, Hation Garden, Landon, E 


where she can save money in her 
household, and how to use a prod- 
uct to her own best advantage, ‘is 


just beginning to be used in 
Britain. 
For instance, the Bradford 


Dyers Association, who make a 
fadeless window curtain and fur- 
nishing fabric called “Solprufe,” 
sent out an elaborate booklet tell- 
ing the housewife exactly how to 
make her own curtains and win- 
dow draperies; how to 
re-upholster her couches 
and easy chairs; and 
how to create all kinds 
of attractive novelties 
for her drawing room 
and sun parlour. While 
this booklet will natu- 
rally lay stress on “Sol- 
prufe” as the best ma- 
terial for the purpose, 
yet its appeal will be 
based on the domestic 
usefulness of the infor- 
mation it gives. 

Pears Soap. have 
brought out a book on 
the general subject of 
health in the household, 
written by eminent med- 
ical men and _ other 
health experts, while the 
name of the firm is al- 
most confined to the 
cover page and title 
page. The idea has been 
‘to spread the most mod- 
ern -ideas about health 
and hygiene and to have 
these associated in a 
perfectly general way 
with the name of Pears. 

Other manufacturers 
of foodstuffs and house- 
hold commodities are 
now working in a simi- 
lar direction—through booklets 
and press advertisements and leaf- 
lets to be distributed by the dealer, 
which give practical information 
to the housewife and enlist her 
good-will in connection with the 
firm that issues them. 

Any American manufacturer of 
a household product to be intro- 
duced into this country, would be 
well advised to take this thought 
into consideration. It has not been 
used over here to the extent it has 
been in the United States—it holds 
interesting possibilities for devel- 
opment. The field is open. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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The Outlook for American Products 
in England this Year 


What Factors to Consider Before Launching Your 1925 
Win a Foothold in the British Isles 


Campaign to 


HAT sort of a year is 

1925 going to be in Eng- 

land? Will it be a good 
year to begin activities in the Brit- 
ish market? Are conditions over 
there favorable to an increased 
advertising campaign, or should 
the appropriation for British ad- 
vertising be cut? If funds are 
sent over now for sales promo- 
tional work, is there any danger 
of a fall in sterling? 

These are just a few of the ques- 
tions which hundreds of American 
manufacturers are asking at this 
time. The feeling is universal that 
more consideration should be paid 
to selling the whole English- 
speaking market instead of only 
half of it, but it is hard for many 
sales executives to appraise oppor- 
tunities away from home. Ask 
them what course should be fol- 
lowed next year in Los Angeles 
or Dallas, and they are quick and 
positive in their answer. But 
carry them across the ocean, to 
London and Melbourne, and they 
answer your questions with ques- 
tions. To help you find an 
answer, members of the Dartnell 
staff in London have interviewed 
leading bankers and business men 
there and reported to our editors 
here. The London report has been 
checked on this side by submitting 
it to manufacturers active in the 
British market, so that the conclu- 
sions here presented may be ac- 
cepted as unbiased. 

Broadly speaking, there are five 
basic factors that affect the British 
outlook: 1. Buying power of the 
market. 2. Attitude of the market. 
3. Stability of exchange. 4. Re- 
sponsiveness to advertising. 5. 
Political stability. There are, of 
course, other considerations, such 
as competition and trade customs, 
but these differ with each concern. 
We will consider here only the 
horizontal factors. We will exam- 
ine them in the light of the facts 
our editorial staff has gathered. 


It has been argued, by those 
who oppose the idea of extending 
sales activities beyond the United 
States and Canada, that the distri- 
bution of wealth in the United 
Kingdom precludes _ successful 
mass selling, as we practice it 
here. It is held that 90 per cent 
of the wealth in Great Britain is 
held by two per cent of the 
population—an inaccurate and 
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misleading statement. The large 
numbers of unemployed is likewise 
heard as a reason for staying out 
of the market this year. 

Let us consider these “reasons.” 
In the first place, get it clear 
in your mind that the United 
Kingdom is different from the 
United States in that it is the seat 
of an Empire. Its buying power is 
dependent, not alone on_ local 
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Where Great Britain’s industrial markets are located 
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Table A 

No. of No. of 

Name of Trade Wholesalers R heer 
or Manufacturers 

Bakers da - 17,774 
Booksellers 221 4,520 
Boot and Shoe Dealers. 1,492 50,193 
Boot and Shoe Repairers _— 13,860 
Builders and Decorators _ 20,853 
Butchers _ 28,656 
Chandlers and General = 87,806 
Chemists and Druggists 598 9,653 
China and Glass ... 234 13,456 
Clothing 992 6,098 
Coal eee 5,801 11,413 
Confectioners ot _— 40,846 
Corn and Flour 200 6,014 
Costumiers “ _ 3,538 
Cycles ese 212 9,076 
Dairies eas - 15,772 
Drapers ae 260 33,785 
Dressmakers dee _ 15,843 
Dyers and Cleaners - 2,600 
Fancy Goods 178 6,726 
Fishmongers 1,160 8,125 
Fruiterers - 960 28,045 
Fumiture Dealers 1,130 10,911 
Furriers 497 545 
Grocers 962 79,060 
Haberdashers 193 1,547 
Hairdressers ates _ 20,218 
Hardware Dealers 1,210 10,672 
Hatters 365 2,353 
Hosiers 112 5,486 
Jewellers 423 6,785 
Launderers , —_ 6,000 
Leather Goods Dealers 539 3,031 
Milliners ae - 10,498 
Motor Garages... _ 3,250 
Motor Car Manufacturers 400 1,145 
Motor Cycles 133 1,925 
Musical Instrument Makers 138 1,829 
Newsagents 282 22,332 
Oil and Colourmen 773 4,100 
Opticians - 187 2,378 
Photographers... _ 4,295 
Picture Dealers... _ 3;080 
Beer Sellers ine _— 87,583 
Restaurants aes —_ | 5,386 
Saddlers “ 141 5,326 
Stationers 1,587 16,436 
Tailors as _ 23,317 
Tobacconists 713 25,985 
‘Toy Dealers 262 1,154 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 595 6,427 


Count of the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing trades in Great Britain 


industry, as might be true of 
Toronto or Chicago, but on the 
industry of millions of subject 
people scattered all over the world. 
Millions of pounds of British cap- 
ital have been contributed to the 
industrialization of the Soudan, of 
India, of Australia, and other Brit- 
ish dependencies. The returns from 
this capital are constant and un- 
failing. Ultimately much of it 
finds its way to England. Even 
with its unemployed, it is esti- 
mated that this year the people of 
Great Britain will spend upwards 
of $15,000,000,000 for shelter, food, 
clothing, household equipment, 
and luxuries! 


The average expenses of a typ- 
ical British family are about $2,500 
a year. As nearly as can be deter- 
mined, $500. of this goes for 
shelter, $600 for food, $500 for 


clothing, $350 for household ex- 
penses, and $500 for luxuries. 
Applying this apportionment to 
the total expenditures, we find that 
some $3,000,000,000 is spent annu- 
ally in Great Britain for luxuries. 
Yet there are Americans who 
think because of her unemployed, 
England is poverty stricken! 
Whether the problem of unem- 
ployment will greatly diminish 
this year, is difficult to predict. 
Much depends on Britain’s win- 
ning back its Russian trade, and 
on the Empire preference policies 
which the conservatives are ex- 
pected to inaugurate. But all signs 
point to the period of acute depres- 
sion as having passed, and a period 
of increasing prosperity having 
set in. The chairmen of the “Big 
Five” banks are firm in that belief, 
and merchants and manufacturers 
throughout the United Kingdom 
are spreading their sails for more 
business. Courage and confidence 
are returning. Pocketbooks are 
opening. The basic conditions, on 
which great swings of the trade 
pendulum depend, point to greater 
prosperity, a more even distribu- 
tion of wealth, and greater per 
capita buying power this year. 


American Products Popular 


But no matter how much money 
Mr. Bull will have to spend this 
year, it won’t profit an American 
manufacturer if Mr. Bull is deter- 
mined not to buy American mer- 
chandise. If we listen to the econ- 
omists, we can very easily con- 
vince ourselves that the British 
consumer is going to give foreign 
products a wide berth this year, 
and especially American products. 
These economists figure interest 
payments on the debt to the 
United States will keep the Brit- 
ish Empire poor, just as they pre- 
dicted after the Napoleonic wars 
the debts of that war would ruin 
England, and the interest would 
keep countless generations in 
poverty. 

But these theories fail to take 
into consideration the capacity of 
the British people to create wealth, 
and the tremendous potential 
wealth-producing resources of the 
empire. Two-thirds of all the 
wealth created in the world today 
is produced by the English-speak- 
ing peoples! 


It must be admitted that the col- 
lection of the debt by the Ameri- 
can government is a hardship to 
Great Britain. It is a heavy tax 
on their earnings. A married man 
with an income of $5,000 a year 
pays over 10 per cent of his income 
in tax, and $100 of that tax goes 
to pay Britain’s debt to the United 
States. The actual sum borrowed 
was only $4,074,818,358, but due to 
inflation and other influences, plus 
interest on the decreasing balance, 
about $11,000,000,000 must be paid 
back, according to Sir Oswald 
Stoll, a British financial authority, 
and a strong advocate of restrict- 
ing imports from America. In a 
recent magazine article he says: 


“First we must cease to import unnec- 
essary commodities from the United States 
—the term ‘unnecessary commodities’ being 
used to cover not only things which can 
be manufactured here, but things which 
can be done without. What is required 


Table B 

Trade No. 
Advertisement Agents 654 
Banks and Branches 6,503 
Barristers 3,500 
Bill Posters " 1,020 
Carpenters and Joiners 18,966 
Carriers 5,281 
Chemists (Analytical and Consulting) 462 
Chimney Sweeps .. 3,673 
Chiropodists oe 257 
Cinematograph Film Renters... 226 
Clergy— 

Church of England 27,000 

Roman Catholic 7,500 

Free Churches 15,650 
Contractors for Buildings ve 4,439 
Contractors for Road, Rail, Drainage 714 
Co-operative Societies 1,348 
Councils (covering all Benches of General ear 

Local Government) 10,341 
Dentists “ 4,300 
Doctors Jon 30,900 
Electric Power Companies 601 
Electric Power Contractors 372 
Electric Tramways, etc. 221 
Engineers 13,439 
Farmers 217,310 
Forwarding ome 2,065 
Gas Companies ... 1,619 

Hospitals 980 
Hotels 7,080 
London Estate pon 6,749 
Market Gardeners 8,400 
Millers 4,314 
Monumental Seuss 1,719 
Motor Engineers ., 5,706 
Painters (House Desensten) 17,463 
Printers a 7,755 
Publishers 1,333 
Schools— 

Elementary 45,000 

Private 6,000 

Public a 2,500 
Shipping Agents ... 1,153 
Ship Owners... 1,478 
Solicitors (Law) ... 20,500 
Steamship Companies 417 
Undertakers © 3,220 
Water Works 880 
Wheelwrights 5,942 


Miscellaneous business enterprises 
and professions in Great Britain 
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is an instructed opinion among middlemen 
and merchants that the importation of any 
American goods is raising the costs of 
necessary imports, e. g. cotton; hampering 
the payment of the external American debt 
and checking the growth of British export 
trade.” 


This theory is already being put 
into practice by some British man- 
ufacturers. A press campaign to 
buy only cars of British origin has 
been inaugurated as a step to meet 
the situation precipitated by the 
removal of import duties on Amer- 
American cars. 


The “Buy at Home” Campaigns 


The British are an intensely 
patriotic people, and there can 
be no question that this propa- 
ganda to buy British made goods 
will increase the resistance which 
American products must meet. It 
is an unfavorable condition to 
some extent. However, no cam- 
paign to patronize home industries 
has ever succeeded in keeping out 
products of intrinsic value. The 
campaign of the Canadian manu- 
facturers against American goods 
several years ago was a failure. 
Every campaign in the United 
States to encourage consumers to 
buy “at home” for sentimental rea- 
sons, instead of for economic rea- 
sons, likewise failed. It is contrary 
to human nature. So far as the 
campaign of the British manufac- 
turers is concerned, it apparently 
is helping American products 
more than hindering them, if we 
can accept the testimony of hun- 
dreds of American manufacturers 
who report rapidly increasing 
British business. The campaign 
has caused a lot of discussion 
about American quantity produc- 
tion methods, and there are just 
enough people who put their 
pocketbooks ahead of their patriot- 
ism to make this suggestion help- 
ful to American products. 


No one will blame the British 
manufacturer for using every 
method at his disposal to fight 
foreign competition. He has no 
friendly tariff to help him. But 
there is a big question as to 
whether the campaign of propa- 
ganda advocated by Sir Oswald 
Stoll is not going to prove a boom- 
erang, not only by calling atten- 
tion to British inability to com- 
pete, but in providing American 
manufacturers with a weapon to 
use against British products here. 
And it should not be forgotten 


that the American market is a very 
desirable market for British manu- 
facturers, absorbing as it does 
about $25,000,000 worth of British 
made products every month. 

A case in point is Dunlop tyres. 
For several years Dunlop tyres 
have been extensively advertised 
in the home British market, and 
the basis of the copy appeal has 
been that they were of British 
origin. Last year Dunlop came to 


. America and opened a large fac- 


tory. American tire manufactur- 
ers are thus provided with a most 
useful lever to meet Dunlop com- 
petition. By showing the dealers 
clippings from the British press in 
which Dunlop tyres are sold 
through an appeal to patriotism, 
rather than an appeal to reason, 
the American tire salesman is able 
more easily to arouse the patriot- 
ism of the American dealer. So 
whatever advantage the argument 
may have been to Dunlop tyres in 
the home market, it is offset by 
the disadvantage it is to Dunlop 
tyres in the American market. And 
the American tire market is a 
market of no mean proportions. 


Loans Stimulate Business 


Another weakness in the theory 
of those who advocate restricting 
purchases of American products 
until the debt is paid, is that they 
assume the money paid to America 
stays in America. That used to be 
true, but it is true no longer. 
There has been a remarkable and 
steady increase in foreign loans 
floated in the United States. Since 
the first of January they have 
totaled well over a billion dollars! 
More than 43 per cent of these 
credits went to Europe. The other 
chief borrowers being Canada, 
Japan and the Argentine, all coun- 
tries with which Great Britain has 
an important trade. The recent 
rise in sterling can be attributed 
largely to these credits, which 
serve to increase the purchasing 
power of England’s export market. 

Closely allied with this problem 
of the debt repayment is the prob- 
lem of exchange. When The Dart- 
nell Corporation came out last 
January and urged its American 
clientele to transfer adequate funds 
to finance a British subsidiary at 
once, it was soundly taken to task. 
These subscribers disagreed that 
there would soon be a falling off 


in domestic business. They were 
very positive that the good busi- 
ness we were then enjoying would 
last indefinitely. They derided 
the idea of putting funds in a coun- 
try that was threatened by a rad- 
ical political government, and 
whose exchange was up one day 
and down the next. 


Subsequent events have borne 
out our prediction, except that the 
period of poor business which we 
foretold came even sooner than we 
had expected. Since then sterling 
has climbed from $4.22 to $4.70. 
The labor government had its 
chance and passed on. Those of 
our subscribers who acted on our 
suggestion have no reason to re- 
gret it. Some are already enjoying 
good business in England. Next 
year they will be established and 
on the ground, organized and 
ready for much bigger business 
that will come. 


Exchange Rates More Stable 


While the opportunity to profit 
through the transfer of funds to 
London is not nearly so great this 
January as last January, the 
opportunity still exists. As this is 
written sterling is hovering around 
$4.70 (cables). There is every 
reason why it may soon go to par. 
It should get there within two 
years—barring unforeseen condi- 
tions. No one can forecast exactly 
what will happen to exchange, but 
the following reasons point to a 
stabilization of sterling this year: 


1. The improvement in business here, 
and the likelihood of our price levels ris- 
ing. A rise in prices of nine per cent in 
America would be sufficient to establish 
parity for Great Britain’s prices. 

2. The continued flow of a large volume 
of capital from the United States to En- 
gland and other countries which buy from 
her, as pointed out in a foregoing para- 
graph. 

3. Cheap money rates in the United 
States have stimulated foreign borrowing 
here, employing our gold, and diverting 
borrowers from London, which has pre- 
viously offered a lower rate. As this is 
written money is one per cent lower in 
New York than in London. 

4. Improving conditions in Great Brit- 
ain as a result of expanding of foreign 
and imperial trade, and possible collection 
of war debts, leaving a larger surplus 
fund with which to meet external obliga- 
tions. 


It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that everything hinges on the 
trend of business in the United 

(Continued on page 124) 
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AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS 


that Derrick’s have 


helped to put on 
the British Map 


OGETHER, they make _half-a- 
dozen sound reasons why Derrick 
Service pays the American Adver- 
tiser seeking to enter the British Market. 
Separately, they prove the value of 
advertising and merchandising policy as 
planned in an agency whose chief is a 
dyed-in-the-wool American with thirty 
years’ experience as an advertising agent 
in Great Britain. 


That Derrick’s know the British Market 
is evidenced by the following list of 
British houses who entrust their adver- 
tising to this Agency. Note the term of 
years over which Derrick’s have held 
some of these accounts. 


JOHNNIE WALKER (John Walker & Sons Ltd.), 16 years — TOOTAL GUARANTEED COTTON 
FABRICS (Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co. Ltd.), 15 years— DEXTER WEATHERPROOFS (Wallace, 
Scott & Co. Ltd.), 14 years—HOMEPRIDE SELF-RAISING FLOUR (Paul Brothers Ltd.),14years 
—ROSS’S GINGER ALE (W. A. Ross & Sons Ltd.), 14 years—BOLS GIN AND LIQUEURS (Brown, 
Gore & Co.), 10 years—BASS, RATCLIFF & GRETTON LTD. (Brewers)—W. & A.!:BATES LTD. 
(Cycle and Motor Cycle Tyres)—BLUNDELL, SPENCE & CO. LTD. (Paint and Varnish Manu- 
Sacturers, Flat and Glossy Japonette)—ALEX. CAIRNS & SONS LTD. (“Goldfish’’ Marmalade) 
—COCKBURN & CO. LTD. (Manufacturing Chemists)—CROSSE & BLACKWELL LTD. (Food 
Products)—CUTLER, PALMER & CO. (Wine Merchants India and the East)—EVANS SONS 
LESCHER & WEBB LTD. (Montserrat Lime Juice, Evans’ Pastilles, Liverpool Virus) — FOX 
BROTHERS & CO. LTD. (Puttees and Woollen Fabrics)—-FREEMAN, HARDY & WILLIS LTD. 
(Manufacturers, with 500 Boot and Shoe Shops)—J. S. FRY & SONS LTD. (Fry’s Pure Break- 
fast Cocoa)—GOOCHS LIMITED (Retail Attire)—GRIERSON, OLDHAM & CO. LTD. (Big Tree 
Wines)—HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO.—.JAMES KEILLER & SON LTD. (Dundee White Pot 
Marmalade)—E. LAZENBY & SONLTD (“Chef Sauce,’’ etc.)—LINCOLN BENNETT & CO. LTD. 
(Hats)—LONDON BRICK COMPANY & FORDERS LTD. (Fletton Bricks)—McLINTOCK & SONS 
LTD. (Down Quilts/—THE NATIONAL BUILDING & ENGINEERING BRICK FEDERATION— 
THE SHERRY SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION—JAMES SHOOLBRED & CO. LTD. (Drapery, Pro- 
visions, Furnishers)—SHORT & MASON LTD. (Instrument Makers/)—THRUPP & MABERLY 
LTD. (Coach Builders)—TOBACCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION LTD. (Melachrino Cigarettes). 


PAUL. E. DERRICK ADVERTISING AGENCY LIMITE 


110 ST. MARTIN’S LANE (TRAFALGAR SQUARE) LONDON Wet 
Cables: *Pauldrick, London.” 


ERI, 
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This map shows how 
Derrick’s have divided up 
the British Market into its 
sixteen principal trade areas. 
Their respective values in 
terms of trade potentials and 
consumer reaction have, on a 
“tried-out ” basis, been de- 
finitely assessed by Derrick’s 
time and again. Here is 


knowledge valuable to you. 


For full details of how Derrick’s 
help, write for the booklet, 
“© Derrick Services.” 
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HESE Island Markets 
contain 4.7 million souls 
with every year about 
£3,000,000,000 to spend. 


Our people are the most 
impartial buyers in the world. 
They will buy from any 
nation any good thing. 
They welcome the novel and 
ingenious, the something 
better or the something 
cheaper. 

But they are not easily swayed by 
publicity methods that may have 
stampeded buyers in other coun- 
tries. British mentality calls for 
certain characteristics in business 
method, the absence of which 


may mean serious waste of money 
on ineffective advertising. 


I.P.S. invite inquiries from Oversea manu- 
facturers and producers for advice and practical 
guidance in successful exploiting this rich ana 
receptive market. 


NDUSTRIAL PUBLICITY SERVICE, 


~ 7 .mee Lig COURT, FLEET $2 LONDON, £.C.4 


ENGLAND | 
_ __| 
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Australian Building—British Empire Exhibition, London, 1924 


The Advertising Outlook in the 
British Overseas Dominions 


British Market Outside of the United Kingdom and 
Canada Spends $246,158,876 for American Products 


ties of the British markets 

overseas by the business they 
do with England—India must 
come first. India is Britain’s best 
customer, its purchases even ex- 
ceeding those of the United States 
—Britain’s second best customer. 
In spite of growing Japanese com- 
petition, India remains a market of 
vast opportunity for American 
manufacturers. This year India 
will spend roughly $500,000,000 
for products made outside of India 
and in spite of seeming political 
distractions this business is well 
worth going after. 


Americans have a most hazy 
idea of India and the sort of a 
country it is. Most of our opin- 
ions have been formed by reading 
Mark Twain’s travels in India. 
But India has changed greatly 
since then. Its great masses of 
people—three hundred millions of 
them—are emerging from centu- 
ries of darkness. There is a strong 
force toward responsible govern- 
ment and full national status. 
Among some of the classes there 
is talk of severing the British 
relations, and of uprisings and 


[ we may judge the possibili- 


boycotts of British goods. We 
even hear talk of England’s 
lost dominion. But it is mostly 
talk. There is political discontent 
in India, just as there is in France, 
in Spain, in Italy and many other 
countries. The discontent in India 
is spotted, and if there is any boy- 
cott of British goods, it does not 
show in the import figures. 

It is hard to visualize India, and 
even the English, who think -im- 
perially, don’t understand it, if we 
may believe the Maharaja of 
Bikaner who makes this claim in 
an interview given to the London 
“Review of Reviews”: 

“In India,” explained the maha- 
raja, “there are 319,000,000 of us— 


Population Distribution 
of Great Britain 


Population 


of Towns Number 
WOU sd aciacs cneccadevcews 2 
250,000-1,000,000 .......... 16 
100,000-250,000 ............ 40 
SROCUROGOD ccc cecescces 61 

ZO TOUHSOOS cc cccctsccacs 172 
SOOO .vccces sawed 534 
FOS GUe kc vccacsceccs 418 


almost one-fifth of the entire 
human race. In reality we are not 
merely one empire but a whole 
continent—and just as hard to 
understand as the continent of 
Europe itself. By tradition and 
instinct we are a pacific people, 
and we know how disastrous to us 
might be any especial weakening 
of what our public men call ‘the 
British connection.’ The princes 
of India, whom I represent at 
Geneva, know it too.” 

So while India may make the 
front page with an _ occasional 
mutiny or rebeilion, don’t let this 
deter you from selling your prod- 
ucts in that market of untapped 
possibilities. India is both the 
oldest and the newest market in 
the world. It has just found itself, 
and it is waiting to be found. This 
finding operation is made easy by 
a number of good publications 
reaching the classes, who in India 
influence mass buying. These pub- 
lications are printed in English— 
one of them being the largest 
newspaper in Asia. There are in 
London several advertising agen- 
cies who make a business of hand- 
ling American sales campaigns in 
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British 


Australia 


What America Sells to the 


(Based on the Latest Available Annual Figures) 


MS eo Or EOE OS $882,333,850 
pista Diath ett cease nines 651,920,821 
NAS et oe 119,563,835 


RNed WANOUOM 65.6225 ics sicenins 
Es en, ern Seren errs ae 
SERINE OES a ng. ere bis sis sue ayes 
British South Africa «.........26s.. 
pe | a a 
British’ West Indies ..........6s0¢ 
Straights Settlements .............. 
British West Africa ...60....00005 
Wteeen SR cre ee aise we 
British Honduras ... 0... 550.000 80 
Britssh Gast AIICAa: <.. cecccscccses 
British East Tndies «. 0k vicsccccces 
SPIOR is cenines <a sewn soe asics meet 
Beatie MOORS 6 ia ka a tisncwseokass 


| 


Market 


30,249,524 
28,400,521 
25,282,564 
22,711,536 
7,352,567 
6,077,715 
1,956,532 
1,823,553 
1,487,399 
486,830 
411,108 
355,192 


India—arranging for the advertis- 
ing space and advertising copy, as 
well as for the actual distribution 
of the merchandise. 

Australia and New Zealand are 
unquestionably, next to Canada, 
the best British market for adver- 
tised products. The Australians are 
more like the Americans than any 
other British people, even the 
Canadians. The prejudice for 
things American that is still to be 
found in Canada does not exist in 
Australia. The Australians are 
keenly alive. They are a highly 
aggressive and energetic people, 
and they are fast bridging the 
great distances of Australia with 
good roads and American cars. 


Marketing in Australia 


In Australia business is usually 
conducted more on American lines 
than in the United Kingdom, and 
the Australians for more reasons 
than one find themselves in sym- 
pathy with American ideals and 
American policies. The two peo- 
ples have much in.common. There 
are a number of good newspapers 
published in the principal Austra- 
lian cities which can be used most 
effectively to reach that market. 
There are also weeklies which 
cover the whole continent. And 
equally important, there are a 
number of good advertising agen- 
cies, prepared to render real serv- 
ice to American concerns embark- 
ing upon Australian sales cam- 
paigns. — 

During 1923 Australia bought 
$119,000,000 worth of American 
goods. Next to India and the 
United States, she is Britain’s best 


customer. In Sydney alone build- 
ing to the value of $7,000,000 is 
now under way. This year will 
find Australia back into the buy- 
ing lists, after the setback of 1921, 
and those American concerns 
which have something to sell to 
Australia should arrange either to 
establish a branch there this year 
or to appoint some good sales 
agent. 

New Zealand, oftentimes thought 
of as a part of the Australian mar- 
ket, is in reality quite distinct. The 
national attitude is different, due 
perhaps to the different origin of 
the colony. New Zealand has 
throughout its history exhibited a 
strong desire for British-made 
goods, especially goods “made in 
England.” It was one of the first 
colonies to adopt a preferential 
tariff. It is claimed for New Zea- 
land that its purchasing power per 
capita is the highest in the world. 
Advertising is made easy there 
through an _ Associated Press 
which includes nine important 
newspapers. 


South African Markets 


Next in order of sales possibili- 
ties and advertising vulnerability 
comes South Africa. Many for- 
ward-looking American concerns 
are already laying the foundation 
for a South African business, and 
getting some nice orders from 
there besides. In the words of the 
British Trade Commissioner, it 
“presents a market almost unpar- 
alleled for the extremes of quality 
in proportion to its size, ranging 
from the highest quality of goods 
displayed on Bond Street to the 


cheapest rubbish, seconds and sec- 
ond hands that any country can 
produce.” South Africa imports 
almost everything it uses, and has 
the money to pay the bills. Its 
annual imports approximate $200,- 
000,000, about one-half of which 
business goes to the United King- 
dom. It buys roughly $30,000,000 
from the United States, the orders 
it sends to us being second only 
to the orders it sends to England. 
There are about two hundred 
newspapers published in South 
Africa, and the buying power of 
this circulation is probably higher 
than any other country. The 
advertising rates vary from fifty 
cents to eight dollars an inch. 
There are also several good adver- 
tising agencies at Cape Town. 


Selling in Egypt 


Another British market, and one 
that shares with India the claim 
of being both the oldest and the 
newest market under the Union 
Jack, is Egypt, with which should 
be included the British Soudan. 
Egypt, like India, has been get- 
ting plenty of publicity, and at 
first thought it appears to be a 
good place to keep away from. 
However, a great development is 
taking place in the Soudan. For 
a moment this development was 
threatened by political uncertain- 
ties, but the prompt action of the 
British foreign office has left no 
doubt as to what Britain’s policies 
in Egypt will be. Millions of 
pounds of English capital is being 
poured into the Soudan, and 
steadily but surely the desert 
wastes are being transformed into 
vast seas of growing cotton. Lan- 
cashire looks forward to the not 
far distant time when she will be 
able to buy the cotton from the 
Soudan, which she now buys from 
the United States. So interesting 
is the transfiguration of the Sou- 
dan, with the markets now open- 
ing, that we will publish in an 
early issue a summary of the pos- 
sibilities there. 

There are, of course, many other 
British overseas markets open to 
the farsighted advertiser. How- 
ever, these few rambling observa- 
tions should at least suggest some- 
thing of the vast possibilities of 
the British overseas market—a 
market whose heart and brain is 
London. 
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The Paper with More than a Century-old Reputation ! 


The Englishman 


| | (CALCUTTA) 
| Is your. best introduction to the 


320 MILLION PEOPLE OF INDIA 


Who are waiting to buy your goods! 


1821 


1924 


soon - 1913 - = ~ £120,099,754 
pas Note India’s Imports: j993 - - . #1 56,317,889 


They are waiting for food preparations, beverages, clothes, pianos, motor cars and motor 
cycles, soap, toilet preparations, sewing machines, lampware, electrical appliances for 
home, office or factory, for lighting, heating, or power, typewriters, fountain pens, watches 
and jewellery, gramophones, wireless apparatus, patent medicines, photographic apparatus 
and materials, sports and games requisites, tobaccos and cigarettes, etc. 


Write and ask our Advertisement Manager for any particulars you require. 
LONDON OFFICE : 


198-199 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C.4 
Cablegrams & Telegrams: ABOVEBOARD, LONDON 


CROMATEN ATEN EN IATENI ATENIATENIATIENIATIENIATENIATONIATONIMTON ODE 


INDIA’S 319,000,000 


Have You thought of the Posstbilities of Sales in India? 


VA 


a) 


ADVERTISE IN 
Che Statesman 


WHICH HAS THE LARGEST CIRCULATION 
OF ALL INDIAN PAPERS 


€ 


Published in Calcutta, India’s Commercial Capital and its largest City 
(Population 1,327,547) 


For Advertisement Rates and information on all matters, apply 


THE LONDON AGENT, TEMPLE BAR HOUSE, 23/28 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


CRIOMIONI-IENIHTENIION IIE IMIENIATIENITIEN I} 


ACY 
CRAIN IAIN ICN ICAU IICIN DI CAIN CIN ICHINDICH IBIAS) 


sili atin sttineeitine tiny sitipe Lita anese 
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The 
BYSTANDER 


HIS weekly is. the paper which 

exclusively reproduced Bairns- 
father’s famous “Tommy” cartoons 
each week during the late war. It has 
made a big reputation for commanding 
the services of the best artists, car- 
toonists and writers, and features, in 
addition, exclusive society photographs 
and news. Essentially a journal for 
the leisured and rich business classes, 
it has cut out a niche all for itself in 
the journalist field. 
There is no paper like the “ Bystander ” in style 
or format: in addition to its normal circulation 
many thousands of readers who buy a paper 
because they prefer it to another in the same 
class, buy the “ Bystander.” 


£70 per page, facing matter. 
RATES £60 per page, ordinary position. 


Subject to series discount of 5% for 13 insertions, 
and 10% for 26 insertions. 


Write me for 


LonDos Fine te vee 


The Weekly 
GRAPHIC 


iP the same way as the British 
Commonwealth of Nations may 
be considered super-colonisation, 
so the “Graphic” is super-jour- 
nalism. Very rightly the “Graphic” 
has a large circulation amongst 
the educated people in the British 
Isles, because ot its excellence and 
authenticity ot its photographs, 
illustrations and literary contents. 
The “Graphic” is read weekly 
all over the world, wherever there 
is a British Colony and however 
small it may be. 


( £90 per page, facing matter. 
or | £70 per page ordinary position. 


Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
; Whitefriars, London, E.C.4 
fullest particulars :— Eng. 
il 


DIRECTOR OF 


ADVERTISING 


asia tear aaa 


$0 
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The Strategic Centers of Britain and 
How to Reach Them 


The Manchester Zone Offers a Market That Closely 
Rivals London as an Outlet for American Products 


N conducting a marketing cam- 

paign in the United States, 

there are twenty-two distinct 
zones, or jobbing territories, to be 
considered. The British home 
market is likewise divided into 
eight zones, but unlike the zones 
of the American market, which are 
separate units, they radiate out 
from three principal points— 
London, Dublin and Glasgow. 
These three cities are the “key” 
cities to any campaign for British 
home business. The London zone, 
embracing the counties of London, 
Middlesex, Essex, Hertford, Sur- 
rey and Kent, is logically the first 
position to attack, although in 
point of population it claims only 
9,610,000 people against nearly 
12,000,000 in the Northumberland 
zone. But as London goes, so 
goes England—if indeed, not the 
whole United Kingdom. 


On account of the great density 
of population, and the accessibility 
of the market from London or 
Manchester, there is a tendency on 
the part of most American cam- 
paigns to start in London and 
radiate out into the provinces after 
London has been won. Whether 
this is the best strategy is a moot 
question. Some advertising ex- 
perts of wide experience argue 
strongly against the London-and- 
out plan. They say that it is less 
expensive and more practical to 
work into London after working 
the provinces. These agencies feel 
that competition is less keen out 
of London, and that the results 
from advertising in provincial 
cities are much greater if an ap- 
propriation is limited. There have 
been some successful campaigns of 
that kind conducted, especially 
campaigns for products which sell 
to the working class, such as cig- 
arettes and tobacco. 

But the weight of opinion favors 
winning London first, on the the- 
ory that London newspapers cir- 
culate throughout the United 
Kingdom, just as some of our New 


York papers cover the Atlantic 
states. To quote one British 
advertising agent: 

“In the United States, it is easy 
to select a city like Boston, Bui- 
falo, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas 
City or San Francisco, and blanket 
it easily with two or three local 
newspapers. 

“Here, the big newspapers are 
‘national,’ reaching over the whole 
of England. The local newspapers 
are much less important, less in- 
fluential, and usually much dearer 


from the point of view of cost of 
space per net sales. 

“This means that a try-out cam- 
paign on a particular city like 
Birmingham, Liverpool, South- 
ampton or Glasgow will be more 
expensive in cost per circulation 
than a national campaign using the 
big newspapers which reach all 
over England, although there are 
many advantages in a concentrated 
local campaign well co-ordinated 
with concentrated selling effort. 


“Further, only a minority of 


: Population Character 
Zone Counties Chief Towns Main Industries of of 
Zone Population 
No. 1 Northumberland, Durham,| Newcastle, Sunderland, Shipbuilding, Shipping, Industrial workers, 
uti Cumberland, Carlisle, Manchester, Tron and Steel Works, Prosperous middle 
Counties Westmorland, Liverpool, Bradford, Cotton, Woollen, class families 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Sheffield, Leeds, York, Chemical and Cutlery 11,734,753 | predominating 
Isle of Man Huddersfield, Hull Manufacture, Machinery 
and Engineering, 
Agriculture 
No. 2 Cheshire, Derby, Birkenhead, Derby, General manufacturing, Large groups of 
Central Nottingham, Stafford, Nottingham, Stoke, chiefly Machinery, Industrial workers, 
Sieniies Shropshire, Leicester, Wolverhampton, Leicester, Hosiery, Boots, Lace, fairly prosperous. 
Northampton, Warwick, | Northampton,Birmingham,} Ironwork, Leather, Considerable 
Worcester, Hereford, Coventry, Worcester, Motors, Bicycles, 8,566,885 | numbers of 
Monmouth, Gloucester, | Hereford, Bristol, Furniture, Pottery. Agricultural 
Oxford, Buckingham, Gloucester, Oxford, Also Coal Mining, workers 
Bedford Luton, Bedford Agriculture, 
some Shipping 
No. 3 Lincoln, Rutland, Grimsby, Lincoln, Chiefly Agriculture Agricultural 
a Huntingdon, Ely, Grantham, Cambridge, and Fishing labourers. 
Cointies Cambridge, Norfolk, Norwich, Yarmouth, 1,782,858 Prosperous farmers 
Suffolk Ipswich about 20,000 in 
number 
No. 4 London, Middlesex, London, Southend, Financial, Government Commercial and 
es Essex, Hertford, Surrey, | Chelmsford, Watford, and Business centre, 9.610.234 Professional men, 
’ Counti Kent Chatham, Folkestone Shipping, Manufacturing, cigs best paid manual 
ounties . ° 
Fruit growing workers 
No. 5 Berkshire, Wiltshire, Reading, Swindon, Agriculture, Prosperous classes, 
Scathoes Sussex, Hampshire, Southampton, Portsmouth,} Railway Engineering, Residential and 
Coots Dorset, Somerset, Devon, | Bournemouth, Brighton, | Naval Dockyards, 4,133,652 | Seaside areas. 
‘Cornwall, Channel Islands | Bath, Exeter, Plymouth | Shipping ae Farmers number 
26,000 
No. 6 The whole of Wales Cardiff, Swansea Agriculture, Coal Mining, Agricultural and 
Shipping, General Industrial workers. 
— Industrial Manufacturing 2,206,712 20,000 farmers 
No. 7 The whole of Scotland Glasgow, Edinburgh, Agriculture, Coal Mining, Thrifty 
Aberdeen, Dundee, some Manufacturing Agricultural and 
ate Leith, Paisley, Perth 4,882,288 | Industrial workers. 
22,000 farmers 
No. 8 The whole of Ireland Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Agriculture, Fishing, Hardworking 
Londonderry Linen, Chemical and Industrial and 
lrelend general Manufacturing, | 4390,219 | agricultural 
Shipbuilding workers. 
22,000 farmers 


The Trading Zones of Great Britain and Ireland 
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POSTER 


Advertising 
in Great Britain 


Manchester District 
is the finest distributing centre 
of Britain. It taps and feeds 
an area of fifty miles, and 
here the population is many 
thousands denser than a similar 
area round London. 


This Company controls two | 


thousand private Hoardings in 
Manchester, Salford and dis- 
trict, but its work and policy 
are National. 


Through its affiliated and 
associated Companies it offers 
a complete “‘ Blanket ” scheme 
for the British Isles. 


Our Managing Director, 
Joseph Crookes Grime, C.C., 
J.P., M.B.E., gives personal 
attention to every enquiry and 
to every phase of a Campaign, 
and his experience of local 


conditions is at the service | 


of American Sales Managers. 


Colour Display on_ the 
Hoardings should be one of 


the main planks of a British | 


National Advertising Cam-_ 


yaign, and here, with the Man- | wall to keep the Scots and Picts 
5) 2 


chester Billposting Company 
you get Territory and an 
Organisation fully equipped 


to handle both Local and. 


National Billposting. We will 
be glad if you will understand 
that all enquiries you may care 
to send us will be answered 
by our Managing Director, 
and that such enquiry places 
you under no obligation. 


7) aA 


Manchester Billposting 
Company Limited 
36 PETER STREET 
MANCHESTER,ENGLAND 


ATA AAT AAT ATA 
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papers publish their net» sales, 
backed by chartered accountants’ 
certificates—and several of our 
journals, which undoubtedly go to 
the best class homes, have con- 
stantly refused to give any figures 
whatsoever. Consequently one has 
to rely to a large extent on the 
results from keyed campaigns (or 
mail-order schemes) which have 
been run in a number of journals, 
in order to arrive at a general 
guidance as to circulation and 
appeal. 

“No one can judge of this unless 
he has knowledge of results in 
some fairly recent campaigns. 


“Another ‘snag,’ a minor one, is 
the habit of some local journals to 


| charge increasingly higher rates 


for larger and larger spaces, until 
the rate for a full page becomes 50 
per cent more than the rate of a 
single inch. This is so directly 
contrary to the common sense of 
the situation, that one can only 
throw up one’s hands and say, ‘It 
is so!’ 
Small Towns Easily Accessible 


“Also, the extraordinary variety 
in sizes of page and column make 
for a wastefulness in advertising 
preparations which is_ irritating 
but inevitable.” 

A member of the Dartnell staff 
in London was returning from a 
Scottish trip. There was a Scotch- 
man in his compartment who was 
visiting England for the first time. 
Naturally he was much interested 
in the historical border—where the 
Emperor Hadrian built his famous 


out of Britain, and where for hun- 
dreds of years the battles between 
the English and the Scotch were 
waged. 

A remark that he passed just as 
the train left Newcastle aptly fits 
England as a strategic center for 
the sale of goods. He asked, as 
the train raced through the maze 
of lights and stations: “Is this 
London:” And it was not such a 
foolish question either, for Eng- 
land, north of the border, is one 
great and growing city. It resem- 
bles in this respect our own New 
England, where every town is on 
a trolley and within a few hours 
ride of Boston. 


Some of these little English 
towns, like some of our Amer- 
ican small towns, hold selling 


possibilities far beyond their mod- 
est population. Cardington, a tiny 
town in Bedfordshire, though but 
a village now, is to be the head- 
quarters of the biggest all-steel 
airship service in the world. An- 
other. village of one hundred and 
fifty people will soon be the center 
of the biggest electrical plant in 
the United Kingdom. 

The present large amount of 
road building, that is being done 
in both England and Scotland, will 
mean still further accessibility of 
the various small towns, and make 
it just that much easier to work 
a zone intensively from a few 
strategic points, rather than en- 
deavoring to put on a campaign 
using several hundred local news- 
papers. A survey has already been 
completed for a new London to 
Manchester highway which will 
cost $70,000,000 and will employ 
100,000 men. This road will be 44 
feet wide and will accommodate 
four lines of cars. All crossings 
will be eliminated by means of 
concrete bridges. This will be a 
toll road, and automatic paying 
machines will be installed at every 
bridge to collect the toll from the 
motorist. Another big road proj- 
ect is the Scottish Great North 
Road, from a point near Dunferm- 
line to Inverness, a distance of 200 
miles. This road will cost $3,000,- 
000, about $1,000,000 of which will 
be spent for road building equip- 
ment—mostly American. | 


What the Zones Include 


The London zone _ influences 
38,000,000 out of some 46,000,000 
people. The Scotch zone, the key 
center of which rests on Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow—one hesitates 
to say one or the other—only 
embodies a possible 5,000,000 peo- 
ple, and the Irish zone, which is 
divided between the Free State 
and Ulster, includes slightly less. 
This is about half the population 
of the United States, condensed 
into a territory which is less than 
the total area of the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. Yet 
these 46,000,000 people shape the 
destinies of 400,000,000 comprising 
the British Empire, which spreads 
itself over 11,000,000 square miles. 
Through the courtesy of the 
“Daily Sketch,” we reprint from a 
survey, which this newspaper 
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Try Out In 
Nottingham First 


OTTINGHAM ‘is one of the few towns in England where there 
is a big industrial population with very large and important rural 
surroundings. Many American Sales Managers have found it 


best to try out a small campaign in this district before launching 


a big National one. Every conceivable type of purchaser is found 
within this area, the Heart of England, comprising 5 of its 40 
counties, with Nottingham the tenth largest provincial city in the 
country as its capital. 


Already one of the largest Coal and Iron centres, there is an 
immense future in the new developments which are taking place, 
and which point to Nottingham becoming the real ‘‘Coal Hub”’ 
at no distant date. There are also Lace, Hosiery, Bleaching, 
Dyeing, and a host of other industries, as well as rich Agricultural 
interests, and with an ideal residential distinction conferred by the 
Dukeries—the importance of Nottingham with its unique poten- 
tialities cannot fail to appeal to the Manufacturer seeking a firm 


foothold in the English Markets. 


The Rottingham Guardvn 


very effectively covers this ideal testing ground. Essentially a “quality” paper, it is the 
only morning publication of its class published in, and effectively circulating throughout 
this wide territory. Associated with the NOTTINGHAMSHIRE GUARDIAN, 
brought into being in 1846 by Lord George Bentinck, the Protectionist leader, it still 
wields the greatest influence with the gentry which this powerful backing originally gave 
it, but is, in addition, a real “live wire” provincial publicity medium. 


For Advertisement Rates, ask Nottingham or 59 Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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108 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW 
65 FLEET STREET, LONDON 


PO 


Daily Me Record 


TS 


Scotland’s National 
Newspaper reaches 
all over the length 
and breadth of 
Scotland. With a 
net daily sale greater 
than the combined 
total of all other 
Scottish morning 
newspapers, the 
Daily Record ¢ Mail 
is ¢te medium for a 
Scottish scheme. 


No important cam- 
paign should omit 
it—no well planned 
one ever does. 
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22) UUUOUUUAUAUEUEOUANUOGUOOEUAUOOUOAUDEOUROTOO NOTED RE 


SUNDAYS 2 


Hie 


The growing power = 
of the Sunday press = 
in Scotland makes = 
the Sunday Mail a = 
factor tobe reckoned = 
with. It reaches the = 
remotest corners of = 
the country, and has = 
therefore a public = 
which cannot be = 
reached through the = 
usual channels. <A 
strong favourite with 
big advertisers. 
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SUNDAY MAIL 


108 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW 
65 FLEET STREET, LONDON 
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made of the British market in 
1924, the following pen picture of 
London, as well as several charts 
taken from the survey: 


Population of Largest Towns 
Towns— 

London (including outlying dis- 

trict forming Greater London. .7,476,168 


Population 


SSeS ee irre eer 190,877 
SS re rater eee ee ae 142,427 
So ST SEN Se Berane ee irre: 106,021 
oh ae erates ity See 92,274 
Ace eee ORO, 9 eee 67,753 
RAMU INNAO 5.5 85:52 gor Gudob een soe 66,496 
MOMGORERE 8 s55. «chckcik oo nsaeess 62,030 
LL” oS eee Weer reer 60,743 
ROA sy Oka einen Ses 59,262 
RR OREEY hoe eh en 57,052 
MORROURRANTN 9 5.5 cosctn aos oats inva wsiesas rare 42,665 


Number of Retail Stores 
Approximate 


Trade— Number 
MOT eh AGN Sans Se ndoal et orc ace 2,672 
Boot and Shoe Dealers............. 7,440 
BREAN y= 5 Sirexy) chasis crate ixuehe ecto e oie 2,871 
RUB A NER in 55,105 Socceroos otvchccoree 2,576 
ROB RIPEERBDETS a5... aciec hoe sawioswas 5,241 
LS Seek ee ee eee een 2,000 
PRIOR Sn 5c wsdersic Sige oo tohs shin 5 Ss 3,589 
General Shopkeepers .............. 15,000 
Glass and China Dealers........... 2,142 
eC STS ORGAN OER IPE Pee RE ee 8,320 
Hardware Dealers. «.2..... 046i 000 1,984 
IRDRIIROTS oo 5. ier asa 1,750 
ERMINE aa are vk nner ee iol ee 3,931 
REMAP ER. soci lasiidoicisi rede bie cic thee 2,950 
Tailors and Outhtters............5. 5,592 
BRO OIINES 2h on ak aide aso ORO 6,969 
Wine and Spirit Merchants......... 2,000 


The North County zone, some- 
times referred to as the Manches- 
ter district, is from many stand- 
points quite as important as the 
London zone, although compara- 
tively little is known about it on 
this side of the water. It includes 
Liverpool, Manchester and Shef- 
field, three important centers with 
an industrial population exceeding 
2,000,000 people alone. Within a 
fifty-mile radius of Manchester 
there are 10,000,000 people. Within 
a fifty-mile radius of London there 
are about the same number of 
people. So in those two fifty-mile 
radii, are crowded more than half 
the population of England and 
Wales. These two districts, and 
Scotland should be the ultimate 
aim of any British campaign. 
Geographically these two districts 
are most accessible, least expen- 
sive to operate in and prosperous 
to a high degree. 

While it is true that a campaign 
in the Manchester district may not 
give a product the prestige that 
goes with a London campaign, it 
is a fact that the spending wealth 
per capita of population in the 
Manchester district is fully as 
great as in the London district, 


and quite as important, as the fol- 
lowing tabulation shows: 


Population of Largest Towns 


Towns— Population 
| ac ee rere 803,118 
Manehester oo. ..c. ccc cncscces 730,551 
20 2 Eee eee ie eee eee 490,724 
i | ERS ee eee ee eee Pes 458,320 
TS Ee a cree ee 285,979 
Oty Aare ra een 240,440 
REV fleece hon a ans rah glare 234,150 
Re ee ee er 178,678 
PUPECPNCAR 5. oie. sds siete eeaecns 145,592 
NEI ar S56 me Ae acta se Me 145,001 
11 See eR eae ora mera a meen earerter 129,836 
SS ee ore ee 126,630 
MMMNENE® -G.5sc Ss avaerete.ier ave Winters 123,315 
1 le A eG OE UP rear Ga 117,426 
EMG UCUBHONG oo 65s asids caeine ons 110,120 
PN RNROUESE cer csiss ere Zs toa ih ® ca heroes 103,175 
EOIN 560i Sins 3 60, gre ate a hse 102,675 
PMN 855.56. alas loecccoetetesst Shes buoe Meters 99,640 
MRM 5 ooo jee svehors oadavars Saav el acai 99,129 
So | EE eee errs eaeeee 90,807 
AMO olac cance his ste cise. 90,721 
CD cid Stas Mbuacnte i uC R RY 89,447 
SOMONE. orev rons enn sakes 76,664 
PS OORIO rie crear en dleneomee eos 76,508 
Number of Retail Stores 

Approximate 
Trade— Number 
PRES ard career tata Rae Ale Bisa a _2,600 
Boot and Shoe Dealers............. 8,500 
MR CMR conch vA Pe Prenat a creuetivein es 5,800 
RMSE Ss oes oT aya) Wen he Alek cea di tres 2,000 
WGMIONONERS  coocb os 265. onal Se 13,900 
ODOM 6 lec teree pn iele ticus’e Sais ats Mewyoree 12,000 
General Shopkeepers .............. 31,400 
Glass and China Dealers........... 1,500 
RRC RR alee rate Vester hes oro boner 18,800 
Hardware Dealers ................ 1,700 
PONV ORO ars ol pcre. ig 950i! #: 16:0 !0°s15,0) +1 1,750 
Painters and Decorators ........... 3,800 
Tailors and Outfitters.............. 7,000 
OU CRU S ER care siscsievo nieie-cionslaonecn's Heinys 4,450 
Wine and Spirit Merchants........ 1,200 


Hull is busy, and unemployment 
has fallen over 75 per cent there 
during the last month. The ma- 
chine tool trades, the first to feel 
the revival, are busy, and the 
looms of Bradford and Leeds are 
turning again, quicker than before. 
In short, the impetus of the elec- 
tion is being felt, and unemploy- 
ment shows a marked decline. 

Liverpool had an “At Home” 
week recently, when every factory 
in the town was thrown open to 
visitors, and a big Shop-in-the- 
North movement was in full 
swing. In short, Britain has recov- 
ered from the seven lean kine, and 
is slowly, very slowly, going 
ahead, and when the momentum 
reaches its full curve, the selling 
battle will have been fought, and 
lost or won. 

Some sales managers point to 
the triangular belt of which New- 
castle is the apex and Carlisle and 
Liverpool the base, and say here 
is one; but the Yorkshire expert 
says that Yorkshire is different 
from Lancashire, and a Newcastle 
advertising agent will tell you that 
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The Indian Daily Mail 


Enjoys the unique position of 
being the newspaper with the 
~ LARGEST CERTIFIED NET 
DAILY SALE in the whole of 
the vast territory comprised by 
Northern,Central, Southern and 
Western India. To its influence 
as an advertising medium the 
largest and best-known adver- 
tisers in India have testified. 
It is represented in New York 


by The All-American News- 


papers’ Representatives, Inc. 


The Indian Daily Mail 


India’s Quality Newspaper 


24-26, DALAL STREET 
FORT, BOMBAY 
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ILIFFE & SONS LIMITED 


THE AUTOCAR. 

The acknowledged leader of the 
automobile press, Covers the 
whole field of motoring, and 
embraces all types of cars. Has a 
larger circulation than any other 
journal of its kind, and is the 
recognised best medium for reach- 
ing the British motoring public: 
Weekly. 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINEER. 


A technical journal devoted to the 
theory and practice of automobile 
and aircraft construction. Issued 
in the interests of designers, 
draughtsmen, manufacturers, 
managers, and heads of depart- 
ments. Has a highly specialised 
circulation of great value to 
suppliers of automobile manu- 
facturers’ requirements. Monthly, 


MOTOR BODY BUILDING 
& VEHICLE CONSTRUCTION. 

An old-established trade journal, 
published in the interests of auto- 
mobile manufacturers, motor body 
builders, garage proprietors, and 
motor repairers. The recognised 
authority on British coachwork, 
its designs being widely used by 
designers and manufacturers. 
Monthly. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT. 


A practical, well-illustrated journal 
for all inverested in mechanical 
road transport. Deals with all 
types of industrial and utility 
vehicles; their maintenance, 
operation, and control. Read by 
business men connected with all 
branches of trade and commerce. 
Weekly. 


THE MOTOR CYCLE. 


The motor cyclist’s newspaper. 
Enjoys the distinction of being the 
most widely circulated specialised 
journal in the world. Its adver- 
tising pages are the market-place 
of the motor cycling community. 
Weekly. 


ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTION. 


The British journal of works 
practice and administration. Deals 
expertly with all developments in 
modern repetition engineering. 
Circulates among manufacturing 
and production engineers. Monthly. 


ICE AND COLD STORAGE. 


The oldest and largest British 
journal devoted to the ice-making, 
cold storage, and the refrigerating 
industry. Its readers’ include 
executives connected with cold 
stores, ice factories, hop stores, 
public abattoirs, breweries, and 
other industries in which refrigerat- 
ing machinery is used. Monthly. 


THE AGRICULTURAL 
GAZETTE. 


Occupies a unique position among 
journals for the farm. Deals with 
every department of modern farm- 
ing, and makes a special feature of 
illustrations from original “ un- 
faked ” photographs of noteworthy 
livestock. Weekly. 


THE AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHER. 


A very fully illustrated. weekly 
journal catering for all classes of 
camera users. Recognised as the 
most productive medium for reach- 
ing the British photographic field. 
Weekly. 


The Specialised Publications of 


LONDON BIRMINGHAM COVENTRY MANCHESTER 


A Group of Key Journals covering 


PRODUCTIVE BRITISH MARKETS 


Each of these journals is a leade- 
in its own particular sphere. 


Full particulars and advertising rates will gladly be sent on request. 


ILIFFE & SONS LIMITED 
DORSET HOUSE, TUDOR ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone - - . City 2847 (13 lines) 
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the “Geordies” are in a class by 
themselves. There is a circle of 
towns radiating from Birming- 
ham; there is Nottingham, Leices- 
ter, Wolverhampton, Northamp- 
ton, all claiming to be “centres,” 
but the safest way to reach Britain 
as a whole is to treat the market 
as four zones, or, as four nations, 
the English, the Scotch, the Irish 
and the Welsh. 

The Welsh and the Irish, be- 
sides naturally dominating their 
own territories, have a big prepon- 
derance of the population in Lan- 
cashire and certain parts of York- 
shire. The Scotch and the Irish 
dominate Newcastle, and in the 
east of Scotland there has been so 
much intermingling of the Scotch 
and Irish that one finds a big Bel- 
fast, as far as accent goes. The 
English hold the Eastern Counties, 
the West and South West, and 
parts of Yorkshire, and although 
some may dispute it, they dom- 
inate London and the Midlands. 
From this interpenetration of 
races, each with its own territory, 
with a fringe tinging the next race, 
comes the supreme difficulty of 
selling in Britain, 


Concerning Advertising Media 


There is no polyglot paper in 
Britain, one that voices the British 
race as a whole, and the big 
national circulations show a very 
curious parallel to this dominance 
and interpenetration of the four 
races. 

Take three totally distinct 
towns, London, Manchester and 
Glasgow. The population of a 
radius within fifty miles of Man- 
chester is over three-quarters of a 
million greater than a fifty mile 
radius round London, and Glas- 
gow overshadows the east as well 
as the west of Scotland, although 
Edinburgh may not admit it. A 
seaport town tapping a reservoir 
of manufacturing zones must al- 
ways overshadow the inland sec- 
tions of a small compact nation 
such as Britain, and for all prac- 
tical purposes Manchester is a 
seaport. In these three centers, 
the “Daily Mail” is on sale in the 
morning, but this is only reached 
by printing in Manchester for 
Scotland (which, by the way, also 
enables it to be sold in Ireland) 
but it doesn’t compete for circu- 
lation figures in each territory 


rm Thirty Years 


Advertising 
Service 


The most completely equipped advertising 
organisation in the Kingdom 


Lo , * SaEROSOn teem 


HOW TO KEEP WORK- 
PEOPLE fully employed; 
how to keep plant in 
full operation ; how to 
utilise production 
capacity to the end 
that overhead is held 
down to the economic 
level; how to. . .? 
The answer is SALES. 


HOW TO ACCELERATE 
SALES so that the main 
purpose of the business 
is achieved; how to 
reach a large volume of 
sales without recourse 
to price-cutting and 
other unsound expe- 
dients ; how to create a 
demand that will leave 
a margin for research 
aud improvements and 
expansion ; how to. . ? 
The answer is 


ADVERTISING. 


HOW TO ADVERTISE, and 
when, and where ; how 
to eliminate, as far as is 
humanly possible, the 


element of chance in a 
highly speculative 
branch of business ; 
how to enjoy the co- 
operation of trained and 
experienced advertising 
men backed by a 30- 
years-old organisation 
completely equipped ; 
how to... .? The answer 
is WILSON’S. 


nr wo am 


TO THE MANUFACTURER 
in need of sane advertis- 
ing this House extends 
its services—provided 
that the enquirer’s 
interests do not clash 
with those of existing 
clients. 


NO READY-MADE, STOCK 
ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 
is ever offered by this 
House ; each individual 
problem demands indi- 
vidual investigation and 
treatment. Preliminary 
consultations are free 
of all obligation. 


*‘All under one roof.” 


aS ta) 


A. J. Wilson & Co. Ltd. 


154 CLERKENWELL ROAD 
LONDON, E.C. 1 
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The 
Manchester 
Guardian 


e 


The 
Manchester 
Guardian 
Weekly 


e 


The 
Manchester 
Guardian 


Commercial 
= 


Manchester: 
Guardian Building 


London: 
40-43 Fleet St., E.C.4 


Paris: 
15 Boulevard des Italiens 


New York: 
220. West 42nd St. 


Berlin: 
Luetzowstr: 84 
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In London they rent ad-space on trucks 


cutside London with the dominant 
local press. 


The “Daily Chronicle,” the big 
Liberal organ, is printed now in 
Leeds as well as in London, and 
here I think lies the solution of the 
strategic centers of Great Britain. 
The hardest piece of selling ever 
done is on the circulation side of 
a newspaper, and it is significant 
that these four towns, London, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Leeds, 
have been chosen by two big 
London dailies as “centers” from 
which they tap the millions they 
have and the millions more they 
want, 


Sales Territories in Britain 


Birmingham—the hardest case 
town in England from the sales- 
man’s point of view—is a fine cen- 
ter for the Midlands, and has its 
own local press, but Nottingham 
and all the other “centers” are in 
similar positions. 

Wales is divided into North and 
South, England goes into five 
broad divisions, the Home Coun- 
ties, meaning the London district, 
the South, the Eastern counties, 
the Midlands and the North. Scot- 
land is only East, West and 
North. These terms are not geo- 


graphical, but terms of long usage - 


in Britain when salesmen discuss 
their territories, and in this truth, 
we may find further factors as 
guides. 

For, it is very significant that in 
the main, these divisions also 
closely tie up with the four British 
races, and in each zone there is a 
dominant group of local papers, 
for instance, Liverpool and Man- 
chester papers besides tapping 


Lancashire and the North, tap 
North Wales. Kraft cheese was 
tried out in Liverpool and Roman 
Meal is going to be launched there 
soon. 

It is significant that the adver- 
tising campaigns planned by ad- 
vertising agents who know the 
market, have a very close tie-up 
and give prominence to the papers 
dominating the racial zones I have 
mentioned. 

There is a market in Britain for 
branded overalls, kitchen cabinets, 
jewelry, foodstuffs and canned 
goods of all kinds. That is, if they 
are branded. There is a big market 
for canned fruits, and several men 
with whom I have discussed it say 
that a good brand would go over. 
Condensed milk must fight Nes- 
tles, but for some of the cheaper 
branded grades there is a big sale 
in the North of England. 


Scotch Favor American Products 


So far as the Scotch zone is con- 
cerned, and for that matter the 
Free State and Ulster, they are 
less than half as great in point of 
population as the London and 
Manchester markets, but they are 
nevertheless markets well worth 
while. In Scotland, and the Free 
State, there is a favoritism for 
American products that is quite 
pronounced. This feeling is partly 
explained by the large numbers 
who have emigrated from these 
zones to America, and who con- 
tinually write home about the 
American ways of doing things. 
The Scotch people are not easily 
sold, but once sold are loyal buy- 
ers. One of the big mistakes made 
in British sales campaigning is to 
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eAN AGENCY THAT 
NEVER DECEIVES ITSELF 


ih ow temptation to launch into The two directors and the staff 
large advertising commitments take off their coats to the donkey 
before the market is “ripe,” is work that has to be done before big 
steadfastly resisted. We do not money is put into proclamation to 


believe in “front” before 


“foundation.” the people. 


Marketing Advisors and 
Advertising cAgents to 


Rylands & Sons Ltd.. Manchester, Cotion Manufacturers. 
Mather & Platt Ltd., Manchester, Engineers. 


Jowett Cars Ltd., Bradford, Light Motor Cars. 
Fodens Ltd., Sandbach, Steam Wagons 
A.& S, Henry &Co.Ltd, Manchester, Merchants, 
James Orr&Sons Ltd, Manchester, Cotton Manufacturers 
The United Alkali Co. Chemical 
td, Liverpool, Manufacturers, 

Western Tanning Co.. Bristol, Sole Leather. 
Cresswells Ltd, Bradford, Motor Brake Linings. 
John Hawkins & Sons 

Ltd, Preston, Cotton Manufacturers, 
Burnley Building House Purchase 

Society, Burnley, Financiers. 
Thomas Armstrong & 

Bro. Lt¢., Manchester, Optical Goods. 
The Cooper Collapsi- 

ble Box ‘0. Ltd., Hull, Trouser Presses, 

English Textilose 


Mfg. Co. Ltd. Manchester, “Textilose” Fabrics, 
Hartley & Sugden 
Lid. Halifax, Kitchen Stoves. 
The Hollingdrake 

Auto. Co, Ltd,, Stockport, Rolls Royce Cars. 
J. Wood & Co, Halifax, “Woolvelo” Wools. 
Robert McCoy & Co., Macciesfield, Silk Manufacturers, 
Whalley Air Vaives Stockport, Air Valves, 
Scott Autocar Co, Bradford. 3-Wheeler Cars. 
The Drakeson Motor 

Co,, Ltd. Stockport, Dodge & Daimler Cars 


Ask any of them or 
our Canadian Associates 


R. C. SMITH & SON LTD., 
TORONTO 


CR LPL LO? LP LP? LP LP? LP??? 
Regarding our Standing ask any 
of these London Newspapers 
Daily Telegraph The Times 
Daily Mail Daily Express 
Daily Chronicle Daily News 
CORP LP LO? LP LP LP? LP? LP? LO? LO? 


Our Growth 


7 


This did not go up through guesswork 
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\\ YE think, we talk, we 


plan and we act 
Marketing before all else. 


That is why 33 shrewd 
English concerns, many of 
world-wide repute, use us, 
trust us, like us, and will tell 


you so, if you ask them. 


The concave curve on the squared 
paper, that upward climb denoting 
stronger distribution, less dealer- 
resistance, readier consumer- 
acceptance, more sales, followed 
by speedier sales, finally resolving 
into steady growth— that’s the 
very core of the thing! That is 
where we seek, and so often find, 
our craftsmen’s joy and satisfaction. 


A happy team of advertising men we 
are. Yes—buta band of business men 
first and all the time. Keen to keep 
to the practical realities, the bottom 
rock considerations—sound marketing 
policy, preliminary sales organisation 
(or re-organisation) and the true- 
timed gearing in of the advertising Ths Prinsinal 
machine with the rest of the mechan- | perBERTGREAVES MLS.A.C.(Top) 
ism of production and distribution. |) ARNOLD JACKSON 


Friends across the sca ! That is the kind of The two Directors and each of the 


agency we are. Ready to serve you without Executive Heads without exception, 
stint if you can convince us you have a are men who, in their earlier years 
proposition for this great market—the most obtained valuable experience and train- 
densely populated, and the most compact, easily ing in merchandising or production, or 
worked market in the world. And just both. Ultimately each has found his 
remember this—Manchester is the strategic true vocation—Marketing and Advertising. 


centre of this market. Not London. 


HERBERT GREAVES LTD. 
92 Market Street 
Manchester 


ENGLAND. 


Cables and Wires: “cAitchgee,” Manchester, England. Telephone: Central 578. 
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attempt to handle the Scotch ad- 
vertising and selling from London, 


cement, American workers put out 


VV 
Y Q 395 tons to Britain’s 194. Further- 


more, the equipment of workers as 

indicated by the horse-power of 

the machinery employed was more 

than twice as great in the States 
as in Great Britain, 


The factor to be taken into con- 
i . sideration, the report points out, is 
that even when allowance is made 
° for the labor cost involved in mak- 
t ; ing the machinery itself, the fig- . 
—-© ) # | ures show a marked advantage 
in favor of the American producer. 
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: even to the point of depending on 
E at the London dailies to carry the 
ty fF advertising message. 
3 4 It should not be forgotten, how- 
7 ; ever, that there are a number of 
+7 : F | magazines which cover the British 
4 (\ i - | market quite thoroughly, just as 
TH WE there are American publications 
+H Hg 41 = | which quite thoroughly cover the 
3 3 ¥ F | whole United States. These afford 
== . ¢ | an inexpensive way to get a foot- 
& EGYPT had a favourable trade balance hold in the British market, especi- 
last year of over $70,000,000. That ally when the advertising must 
surplus money is available for the r | car : load. T full 
é ry its own load, lo reap a iu 
its Ge mg aieoiens measure of orders from your Brit- 
A ii diac i iia ish efforts the sales work should 
TT 10) erican . ° - 
; goods to Egypt rose by hundreds per i: be intensified - soon as the prod 
E cent. this year. Are your sales rising te uct is established. 
+ in that market as you think they rae In conducting this intensive sell- 
+ E should? Are you selling there at all ? WZ ing, it is well to get the advice of 
+H iE THERE IS NO SECRET about how to ; local advertising agencies, rather 
# 3 get into the Egyptian market, nor about are than to depend too much on a | 
H E ee eee London agent, for quite often they | 
# - ee ee ae have an intimate knowledge of | 
- knowing how. You can find out by ‘ ene : | 
} the costly and risky method of “trial 4 local conditions that is most | 
sernes and error,” or, you can profit by our ; profitable. Quite often they hold : 
knowledge and experience. the key which you must have : 
= : 
FOR CLOSE ON FORTY YEARS adver- ne before you can unlock the doors | 
7 tising and publishing in Egypt has Ne to the market. 
4 been our work. We know the market, 
: : its Press, its languages, its people, its , 
7 3 traditions and its prejudices. A recent Babson report contains } 
7 P DO YOU WANT TO KNOw what are some interesting figures on labor : 
3 : your prospects in Egypt? How to get production in the United States as : 
; : in touch with good Egyptian houses ? compared with production in sim- , 
= a Whether it would pay to advertise : ‘ 5 A i 
3; your sgoods or not? The merits of : ilar industries in Great Britain. : 
7 the different papers in the country? HAH | These figures show that while : 
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HAT is the lowest cost of getting 

any commodity known through- 
out the length and breadth of the British 
Islands? This problem always arises, 
and it must be solved before any adver- 
tising scheme is put into operation. 


The NEWS OF THE WORLD prto- 

vides you with the correct solution— 
entering over 3,000,000 homes and_ being 

tead by mote than 15,000,000 adults. 


These people are the 
nation’s buyers. 
The NEWS OF THE WORLD 


catties the advettiset’s message—your 
own—wherever potential customers are 
to be found. It does so at the lowest 
cost and with the least amount of trouble. 


News of the World 


Advertisement Department, 
6 BOUVERIE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
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D. C. Cuthbertson , 


and Company, Limited 


5196 BATH STREET 3 
Glasgow — 


Scottish 
S er vice 


E HAVE 

nothing to sell 
but a Service—as 
thorough and effi- 
cient as modern 
methods and 25 
years experience 
show how ! 


No “farmed” 
papers—no bonus or 
secret commission— 
so that all media in- 
cluded on a scheme 
are there because 
of their known 
suitability. 


We shall be glad to 
give a full market- 
ing report—to ap- 
point Selling Agents 
—to support your 
programme intelli- 
gently—in fact, 
supply a_ service 
which aids. 


Make Scotland a 
separate scheme— 
only then can you 
really succeed. 


eA dvertising 
Service 


cAgents 


Scotland 


The Year’s Campaigns for American 


Products in Britain 
(Continued from page 76) 


a tradesman, not a salesman. He is 
there to give customers what they ask 
for, not to sell them something: “just 
as good” on which he makes a profit. 
Our practice of loading up the dealer 
to a point where he has to sell to get 
out from under, cannot be depended 
upon to build a British market. You 
have to “sell” the consumer—fortu- 
nately a comparatively simple and 
inexpensive task in this country of 
great circulations and low advertising 
rates. 


Perhaps no campaign has attracted 
more attention among British adver- 
tising men this year than that of the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers. The 
first advertising done in England for 
this product featured the same slogan 
that played such an important part in 
winning distribution for the five-cent 
counter package in America, viz.: 
“Have you had your iron today?” 


Cooperative Advertising in Britain 


Last summer the plan of cam- 
paign was changed, and some of 
the effort previously spent to get 
distribution for the sample package 
was concentrated on getting bulk 
distribution. Advertising agencies 
were also changed. “British sales,” 
writes Ralph Merritt, managing 
director for the Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers at Fresno, California, 
“have substantially more than 
doubled under our present method 
of doing business. This pleasing 
increase is not only attributable to 
better marketing conditions but is 
largely due to the better attitude 
toward our product.” ; 

The success of the raisin growers 
should be noted by other co-operative 
organizations in this country, who 
can well afford to set aside a sum 
for experimenting in the British mar- 
ket. The opportunity over there to 
sell fruit cannot be over-empha- 
sized, for the British public eats 
comparatively little fruit as yet— 
and there is little fruit grown on 
the island. A strong co-operative 
campaign in 1925 by some of the 
Florida co-operative organizations 
should be very successful. 

Indicative of the improved living 
standards in England are the cam- 
paigns for Gossard corsets and Kay- 
ser hosiery, both of which have been 


pronounced successful by those in 
close touch with the campaign. Pyrex 
has also done some active campaign-. 
ing, although from inquiries | made 
in London, doubt was expressed as 
to whether this concern would not 
do better by doing its own advertising 
instead of leaving it to its selling 
agents. You can put it down as a 
sound principle that any money spent 
for advertising in the British market 
should be spent:in accordance with a 
definite plan, worked out by a com- 
petent advertising agent and the sell- 
ing agent, but the execution of the 
advertising should be placed in the 
hands of the advertising agency. It 
should never be left to the selling 
agent, who seldom understands ad- 
vertising and who is usually ‘unduly 
influenced by personal friendships. 
In this connection it should be 
pointed out that business is done on 
a friendship basis in England far 
more than in America, and these 
friendships do not always work out 
to the best interests of an American 
advertiser. 


More Successful Campaigns 


Among the American products 
sold through chemists’ shops, as 
druggists are called over there, there 
have been several very successful 
campaigns this year. There is not 
the resistance in this channel usually 
experienced in others, and very little 
advertising has produced amazingly 
profitable sales results. The Palm- 
olive folks have invaded the home 
territory of Lever Brothers and are 
giving them almost as good a run 
for their money as Lever Brothers 
are giving the American soap makers 
with Lux and Rinso. 


Kraft cheese, made by a Chicago 
concern which recently took over 
the McLaren’s plant and good will 
in Canada, is among the newcomers 
to the London market, who have in- 
dicated that they mean to give the 
British cheese makers an argument. 
Advertising for this product is al- 
ready appearing. Heinz pickles are 
also to be seen on the counters, and 
this product, too, is backed with good 
advertising. The idea of an Amer- 
ican coming into the British market 
in competition with Crosse & Black- 
well caused no little mirth among 
the London tradesmen at first, but 
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the company reports that it is more 
than pleased with the progress al- 
ready made. 

It has been an open secret that 
Steinway pianos, which have been on 
the British market for fifty years, 
did not do any too well right after 
the war—for that matter no pianos 
did. However, Steinway business 


_has picked up this year. Frederick 


T. Steinway spent several months 
this summer in London, and is opti- 
mistic over the outlook for improv- 
ing business. The Steinway adver- 
tising in British publications has been 
most unusual—large, sketchy illustra- 
tions occupying large space with just 
a line or two at the foot to carry the 
address. 


Steinway’s Experience 


Mr. Paul Schmidt, of Steinway & 
Sons, in close touch with the British 
activities of the company, and who 
spends three or four months a year 
over there confirms the reports by 
other American manufacturers that 
a decidedly better feeling toward 
American products is in evidence in 
spite of the propaganda being circu- 
lated by British manufacturers to 
buy British-made goods. “I find in 
traveling through the provinces,” 
says Mr. Schmidt, “that they take 
more interest in our goods than ever 
before. They are also more anxious 
to employ American methods of mar- 
keting which we have found success- 
ful—and those of our merchants 
over there who have adapted Amer- 
ican piano selling methods, tempered, 
of course, to fit the different condi- 
tions, have amazed _ themselves. 
Almost everything in England in our 
line of business is sold for cash at 
the present time and _ installment 
business hardly known. The Hire 
Purchase System in vogue there is 
no inducement to the customer. I 
have just begun a campaign, having 
in mind the introduction of the 
American installment plan system, 
which is so universally used in the 
music industry in the United States 
and so very successful in making 
sales. If a house can afford to do 
this sort of business and properly 
watch its collections, there is no rea- 
son why this should not be success- 
ful in England as well as it is over 
here.” 

Perhaps the most difficult product 
to market to the British is the Amer- 
ican automobile. In the first place 
the British have very little confidence 
in American cars, and a deep seated 
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prejudice in favor of a British-made 
car. 

Yet in the face of this opposition, 
American car manufacturers feel 
encouraged by their efforts this year. 
An outstanding case is Packard, who 
are in competition with some very 
excellent British-made cars. “We 
feel we have made, under these 
conditions,” writes B. M. Budd, 
general manager of the Packard 
Motors Export Corporation, “espe- 
cially good progress, particularly in 
the last two years.” 

Among the lighter cars reports are 
even more encouraging. Of course, 
cars like the Dodge and Ford made 
over there have done well. ‘Their 
reputations were established before 
they went over. But it is interesting 
to note that Chrysler duplicated in 
England its success in America. Yet 
they say that the English are ultra- 
conservative, and won’t buy anything 
new! In the Chrysler advertising 
the same plan that was followed in 
America was followed in England, 
with slight modifications to fit con- 
ditions. The advertising was han- 
dled by a British advertising agent, 
working in conjunction with an 
American agent—a happy arrange- 
ment according to W. J. Mattimore, 
advertising manager for the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation. 


The Office Appliance Field 


In the office appliance field, which 
was one of the first to take the Brit- 
ish market seriously and which is 
now repeating the benefits of early 
pioneering, business has been good 
during 1924. G. W. Eakins, of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany’s home office staff, spent several 
months in the London office observ- 
ing conditions. He, too, was greatly 
impressed with the changing attitude 
toward things American, and espe- 
cially the growing appreciation for 
American labor saving devices. Mr. 
Eakins writes: 

“Many of the larger and more 
conservative companies, such as Cad- 
bury, Rowntree Company and Fry 
Company who are old Quaker houses 
of many generations standing, within 
the past year, have put in staff re- 
ductions which established a prece- 
dent in the British business world. 

“In making these reductions, they 
have bought large quantities of Bur- 
roughs and other office equipment. 
Many manufacturers told me that 
they were beginning to have to re- 
duce their extraordinary expenses 


, 


Your Ambassador in 
the British Markets is 
your advertising. 


But to interpret you 
successfully to the 
British people, he must 
know them, as well as 
your goods and policy. 
British folk have their 
ways and they like 
them. There’s one way 
to sell goods to a 
Britisher—and it’s his 
way every time. 
Realise that, and you 
will want a_ British 
Agency handling your 
British Advertising. 


We know British 
people—and we know 
our job. We can handle 
your problem with the 
confidence born of ex- 
perience—for we have 
had several years of 
American training. 
Let us put suggestions 
before you. It will 
save you money, time, 
and disappointment. 

We are handling the 
British advertising of 
several American com- 
modities : — Hoosier 
Cabinets, the Craig 
Golf - Meter, Collier- 
Keyworth Chair-Irons, 
“ Roman Meal,” etc. 


Forbes Keir 


Bullen Ii 


Ad: vertising - 
(Service)Agents 
105 BOLD STREET 
LIVERPOOL 
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In British Isles, one 
and European Continent 


“Tf the _ iS 
the 
Goods 
Distribution 


GARRATT 


he does that end 
~ RIGHT” 


In British Isles, Colonies 
and European Continent 


We are business-builders on the 
sale- making and goods - handling 
sides. 

We know how to do that part of 
the work because we have been 
doing it for over 30 years—especially 
with reference to Grocery and Drug 
Trade advertised Proprietaries— 
edible or medicinal—-and general 
Household Articles. 

We undertake for either Home or 
Foreign Manufacturers everything 
that belongs to sales and goods 
distribution, either Mail Order or 
Trade, on a commission basis. 

We have thousands of open attive 
accounts throughout the Wholesale 
and Retail Grocery and Drug Trades, 
regularly worked by a staff of com- 
petent travelling salesmen. We 
have also a name and reputation 
throughout those Trades that if we 
are handling a line it is going to be 
a winner—a valuable asset in itself 
on any new introduion. 

Having our own foreign agents and 
export connections, we are handling 
distribution Agencies for the British 
Isles, the European Continent and 
the British Colonies, from our 
extensive, properly situated London 
Warehouse, packing, storing and 
despatching premises, and our pro- 
vincial, Continental and Colonial 
Distribution Depots. 


Our remuneration is a commission on the 
trade done. We guarantee all payments 
by ourselves taking all risk, of credits. 


Write, ’Phone or Call— 


J. E.GARRATT 
96 SOUTHWARK STREET 
LONDON, S.E. I 
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which were not productive, such as 
recreational and welfare expenditures 
and other of the burdens under which 
the usual English house now oper- 
ates. 

“It is our experience, particu- 
larly in Great Britain, that it took a 
higher class salesman to handle the 
same kind of prospect than was de- 
manded in the States, but such a 
salesman thoroughly trained in our 
business, could produce in just as 
great, or greater volume, as he could 
in the States. Of course we do not 
yet—and probably never will be able 
to comb territories as fine or as well 
in proportion to the number of busi- 
ness enterprises that we do here, but 
on account of the smallness of the 
‘country, the short distances to travel 
and the congestion of business, the 
expense of operating is no greater, 
if as great, as it is on this side. 

“The back-bone of our advertising 
campaign in Great Britain is per- 
sonal letters. English business men 
read the majority of letters that 
come to their desks whether they be 
advertising or letters with the direct 
business connections. They will read 
a much longer letter than the Amer- 
ican business man. 


Direct Mail in Britain 


“The usual campaign consists of 
from five to six letters. After a 
name is once put on the mailing list, 
it is not removed until the prospect 
is sold or the removal is requested 
by the salesman. This means that 
each prospect on our mailing list re- 
ceives from one to three campaigns 
a year. These campaigns are a part 
of the daily operation of the adver- 
tising department and the letters are 
being written and mailed every day 
in the year. While we use process 
letters, all the signatures are made 
by hand and particular care is made 
in the handling of the processing and 
the filling in of the name and ad- 
dress. In each campaign one or 
two letters are typed so that the 
letter itself is a strictly personal let- 
ter, so far as appearance is con- 
cerned.” 

In the light of such enthusiastic 
reports as these it does seem as 
though more American manufac- 
turers—particularly those who make 
a branded specialty — should give 
thought to including a British cam- 
paign in the 1925 sales program. A 
sales and advertising appropriation 
for British business should be just 
as much a part of your budget as an 


appropriation for Canadian or Alas- 
kan business. They are all parts of 
the great English-speaking market, 
of which our own United States is 
just one part. 


The launching of a British cam- 
paign is not the hard thing, nor the 
expensive thing, commonly supposed. 

There are some very capable ad- 
vertising agents in Great Britain 
whose recommendations can be fol- 
lowed with little fear of failure. As 
a rule these advertising agents are 
glad to give you their recommenda- 
tions without cost, except, of course, 
if you advertise they expect you to 
place the advertising through them. 
On the other hand, there are coun- 
sellors who make a reasonable charge 
for such advice, and there is no need 
whatever of your doing any advertis- 
ing through them, as they do not 
“place” advertising on commission. 


The Problem of Distribution 


In some cases it is possible td ar- 
range with your British advertising 
agent, or the British branch of an 
American agency, not only to handle 
the details of the advertising but 
to arrange for complete sales distri- 
bution and warehousing in Great 
Britain. This is a service, however, 
which should be used sparingly. It 
is considered the best plan, if any 
amount of money is to be invested, 
to send over some one from America 
to manage the campaign, who in 
turn will employ the needed British 
salesmen for the undertaking. The 
use of American salesmen, except in 
rare cases, is not recommended. 


Too much importance cannot be 
attached to the selection of the right 
type of merchandising and advertis- 
ing counsel. Among British agen- 
cies, even more so than among 
American agencies, the number of 
incompetents is high. During my 
stay in London I talked with nearly 
every agent of importance, and I be- 
came intimately acquainted with sev- 
eral. I found them to have a high 
sense of honor with a keen sense of 
responsibility to the client, but some 
of them were more concerned with 
the commissions than they were with 
the results of the advertising. 


You will find in this issue a list 
of agencies who are more or less 
qualified to serve American clients. 
I would be glad indeed to give any 
of our subscribers the benefit of 
my knowledge of any agent listed, 
if you will mention which agency 
you are considering. 
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The 


British Markets 
are calling ! 


O-DAY the British markets—not only in the United 
Kingdom but throughout the Empire—are offering 
opportunities to American manufacturers and distri- 
butors such as will never present themselves again. 

The trade openings offered by the British Commonwealth of 
Nations to American Houses in search of new markets are varied 
and alluring. If you desire to secure a full measure of these oppor- 
tunities, you are urged to make your first inquiries immediately. 

Now, if ever, is the opportune time to introduce your products 
to British consumers, to commence a vigorous offensive, to consoli- 
date and improve your position in the world markets. 

The biggest share of Britain’s trade—not only now, but in the 
years when competition will become keener—will go to the manu- 
facturers who get busy to-day and entrench themselves in the front- 
line positions. 

It has been demonstrated that the bid for industrial leadership 
is dependent on low-cost mass-production, and that low-cost mass- 
production is based upon low-cost mass-selling in international 
markets. 

Manufacturers, everywhere, are finding it more and more 
necessary to increase their output. If they are to succeed they must 
have more distribution centres, a bigger share of world-trade, and 
must make more and better use of Advertising, the super-salesman. 

The Samson Clark organisation is splendidly equipped to 
advise, guide, and co-operate with American manufacturers in 
their efforts to extend their trade to the British Dominions. 

Weare ready to assist you all the way—to answer your inquiries, 
to supply you with full and dependable information, to furnish a 
complete report, giving detailed facts and figures dealing with the 
market conditions, the scope of competition, the approximate cost 
of national and localised advertised schemes, and to make such 
other recommendations as are necessary to enable you to arrive 
at a correct decision. 

We suggest that you write us now—frankly, fully, and confi- 
dentially. We have been serving national and international 
Advertisers for more than 28 years, and the valuable experience 
gained during that period is at your service. 


The Samson Clark 


Advertising Service 
(Established 1896) 
57-59-61 Mortimer Street 
London, England 


Telephone : Museum 8060 (10 lines) 
Cables : Unsullied, Wesdo, London. Bentley’s Code 
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for Advertising 
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GREAT BRITAIN, IRISH FREE STATE 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND 
INDIA, SOUTH AFRICA, CANADA 


and on 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE 


C. MITCHELL « CO. LTD. 


MITCHELL HOUSE, 
SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C.1 
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IN ALL THE ABOVE MARKETS 


THE HOUSE OF MITCHELL 


is fully qualified to give expert advertising service based on long 
and varied experience, first-hand knowledge of local conditions as 
well as an unrivalled acquaintance with the advertising value of 
the Press of the various Countries. 

On the Continent of Europe banking accounts are maintained in 
each Country, and payment of accounts is accepted in the currency 
of the country concerned. 

Many of America’s International Advertisers have entrusted us 
with their publicity arrangements. Reference to any of them 
gladly given on request. 


THE NEWSPAPER PRESS DIRECTORY. 
| “The Standard work of reference with respect to the Press.”—Times. 


Price $1.50 post free. Eightieth Annual Issue now in the Press. oer a Ee ome 
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How to Start a British 
Company 


(Continued from page 78) 


courts of this country are guided 
mainly by three considerations :— 
whether the order is accepted 
abroad; whether payment is made 
abroad ; and whether delivery of the 
goods is effected abroad. Generally 
speaking, all three factors are vital if 
the transaction is to be exempt from 
British taxation. Questions of de- 
tail will naturally arise in the appli- 
cation of these tests to the circum- 
stances of each individual case; but 
in an article of this scope it is not 
possible to do much more than set 
out the true governing principles, to- 
gether with a few typical illustra- 
tions. 
Methods of Sales Taxation 


Take one extreme. If an Amer- 
ican house frankly and undisguisedly 
sets up a branch business in Great 
Britain, the branch business is taxed 
on its profits just like the English 
business carried on next door. 


Take the other extreme. If an 
American house sells its goods to 
someone in Britain who buys them 
and pays for them and runs all the 
business risks connected with them 
and with their re-sale, then the 
American house is not subject to 
taxation. 


It is in reference to cases lying 
between these two extremes that a 
little explanation is necessary. 


The true criterion is whether sales 
are or are not made in Britain for 
the account of the American house. 
Thus, where an agent in Britain re- 
ceives consignments on commission 
(whether from the American manu- 
facturer direct or from an American 
export house does not matter) and 
renders accounts to America, deduct- 
ing his commission, the American 
house is liable to taxation, because 
it is itself the real seller (although 
through an agent) of the goods in 
Britain. 

Moreover, where an agent in Brit- 
ain refers orders to America for 
authority to accept, and the orders 
are then accepted by the agent in 
Britain, the American house is liable 
to taxation because (as in the previ- 
ous case) it—the American house 
—is the real seller of the goods in 
Great Britain. 
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But if a person here in Britain 
bona fide buys the goods from 
America and consequently handles 
them for his own risk, the American 
house is not liable to taxation, for 
the true seller in Britain is the person 
who has bought them from America 
and is thus their true owner. 

Moreover, if a representative in 
Britain merely canvasses for orders 
and transmits them to America, leav- 
ing the American house to decide 
whether it will or will not supply 
the goods and the American house 
despatches the goods (at customer’s 
risk) direct to the customer and re- 
ceives payment direct, then the 
American house is not liable to taxa- 
tion, because the sale was not effected 
in Britain. It may be that if oc- 
casional payments were received by 
the representative in Britain and the 
money transmitted through him to 
America, there would still be no lia- 
bility to taxation on the part of the 
American house, but this begins to 
get near the danger line, and is best 
avoided. 

Liabilities to Taxation 


From the foregoing it will be clear 
that so far as liability to taxation 
is concerned it is perfectly immaterial 
what form the American organiza- 
tion takes in Great Britain—the lia- 
bility to taxation and rate of taxation 
on the net profits are just the same. 
The American house that makes £5 
profit on a small consignment on 
commission is in these respects in 
precisely the same position as an 
American house with forty pro- 
claimed branches. 


This question is dealt wjth in the 
July, 1920, article, but its substance 
is now reproduced so far as neces- 
sary. 

If only an experimental or tenta- 
tive commercial venture is contem- 
plated, very few legal considerations 
will arise. The only arrangements 
will be the ordinary commercial ones 
that (as already mentioned) would 
ordinarily arise in connection with 
the opening up of any new business 
departure. 

If an unincorporated business in 
America (that is, a sole trader or a 
private commercial partnership, or 


WEST END ADVERTISING 


AGENCY LTD. 


and make your Advertising 
profitable to the utmost degree. 
Our organisation is fully equip- 
ped to give you a complete 
Advertising service, which 
probes into your proposition 
with minute thoroughness, until 
the most favourable and convin- 
cing method has been approved 
for presenting your message. 


During the past 45 years our 
services have been retained 
by a large variety of success- 
ful firms who have since 
become national advertisers, 
including :—The Birming- 
ham Small Arms Co. Ltd., 
The Daimler Co. Ltd., The 
Chiswick Polish Co. Ltd., 
The Marshall Patent Mat- 
tress Co. Ltd., The Colum- 
bia Graphophone Co. Ltd., 
The Dictaphone Co. Ltd., 
Sir Herbert Marshall and 
Sons, Ltd., the world- 
famed Angelus Piano. 


_ Providing your proposition does 
not compete with the interests 
of any of our clients we shall 
welcome your enquiry, and give 
you our whole-hearted service. 


DIXON’S 


WEST END ADVERTISING AGENCY LTD. 
Tuomas Drxon, Managing Director 
Telephones - - Regent 4330-1 


193 and 19 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.1, ENGLAND. 
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an unregistered syndicate) desires to 
open up in this country, it is—com- 
mercially—a comparatively simple 
matter to trade here on a similar in- 
dividual basis, as personal traders, 
without any incorporation, and with- 
out creating any legal connection 
with the American business. But 
this would render the partners or 
proprietors personally, as individuals, 
liable to assessment for British in- 
come tax; and although theoretically 
they would only be liable for what 
I may loosely call British income, 
yet this would not necessarily be con- 
fined to the profits of the British 
business. A very troublesome inquisi- 
tion would be liable to be made into 
the real income of the proprietors. 
Moreover, questions as to super-tax 
might arise, and this tax is a gradu- 
ated tax in this country, dependent 
for its rate upon the amount of the 
individual’s-total income from all 
sources. This all arises from the 
fact that the traders here would, 
in such a case, be individuals. This 
is not a desirable commercial propo- 
sition, and is best avoided. If some- 
thing of the kind were more or less 
compulsory, then some special con- 
sideration of the circumstances would 
be necessary, and some special basis 
might have to be created. I only 
mention this question of individual 
trading here in passing, and, as it 
were, to get rid of it. It is referred 
to in more detail elsewhere. 


Signing Up to Do Business 


I proceed henceforth on the as- 
sumption that the parent business in 
America is an incorporated one. In 
such cases, where it is desired to 
trade here, there are two main al- 
ternative forms in which this can 
be done. The first is to register the 
British business as a branch of the 
American company, and the second 
is to register a separate British com- 


pany. 
The registration of a British 
branch is comparatively simple 


and inexpensive. Substantially all 
that is necessary is to register at 
Somerset House an authenticated 
copy of the American Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, a list 
of the company’s directors, with their 
nationality and the name and ad- 
dress of some person resident in 
England authorized to accept service 
of official documents on the com- 
pany’s behalf. The fees payable are 
insignificant and generally under a 
couple of pounds. 


The only recurring formalities to 
be complied with here are the regis- 
tration, in every calendar year, of a 
balance sheet covering the entire op- 
erations of the company, and not 
merely those of the branch business 
established here (this balance sheet, 
by the way, need not include a state- 
ment of profit and loss) and the filing 
from time to time of any change in 
the particulars supplied on original 
registration. 

Legal Effect of Registering 


The legal effect of this is to bring 
the American company itself within 
the operation of our law for pur- 
poses of assessment and taxation. 
In strict law it is not the branch 
that is assessed, but the American 
company itself. Hence the neces- 
sity for filing the annual balance 
sheets of the American company. 
Nevertheless, the only taxation 
actually levied is in respect of the 
increase in the net profits of the 
company arising by reason of the 
carrying on of the British branch. 
The ascertainment of this figure is 
in ordinary cases made by refer- 
ence to the accounts of the branch 
business alone. If any special cir- 
cumstances existed—or any ques- 
tions arose on the figures—these 
would be dealt with by the ac- 
countants or auditors of the 
branch business. In practice, little 
or no difficulty is experienced in 
arriving at a fair and right figure 
for taxation purposes. 

This form of registration is ap- 
propriate to simple cases where all 
that is desired is a mere extension to 
Britain of the American business as 
it stands, and where there is no ob- 
jection to disclosing here the opera- 
tions and trading results of the 
parent concern, and where the con- 
trol is to be placed in the hands of 
a manager here, and particularly 
where it is considered vital that 
the British business should be pub- 
licly known as a “branch” of 
some well-known American business. 
One financial consequence, however, 
should perhaps be referred to for 
what it is worth. The actual profits 
made by such a branch in any year 
would, irrespective of whether or not 
they were remitted to America, con- 
stitute a part of the profits of the 
American company for such year. 
This sometimes has a practical bear- 
ing upon the amount of American 
taxation payable by the parent com- 
pany. In this respect the position is not 
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THE BIG SIX 


“The Illustrated London News” 

“The Sphere” “The Sketch” 
“The Tatler” “Eve” (The Lady’s Pictorial) 
“The Illustrated Sporting & Dramatic News” 


are the essential six 


in any carefully planned advertising campaign. Not one 
of them is superfluous. 


Not one of them can be omitted if you desire to appeal 
to evety shade of opinion and every section of taste among 
the well-to-do British public in Great Britain, her 
Dominions and Colonies, 


Each one of these six first-class illustrated papers makes a definite appeal 
to a definite class of prosperous people. 


Taken collectively the whole six appeal to every class. That is why each 
one of them is essential to the advertiser. He cannot afford to-limit his 
appeal by omitting any one section of the buying public with money to 
spend on luxuries and comfort. 


Perhaps the most important point is this: 
The wealthy classes are not convinced that goods are of the quality they 
desire unless these goods are advertised in high-class weekly illustrated 


papers. This is not a canvasser’s catch-phrase but a well-proven faa. 


Particulars of the rates and concessions to be obtained by advertising 
conjointly in the Big Six will gladly be furnished on application to : 


6 GREAT NEW St. icete Jb 
LONDON—E.C.4 Nivite © 
Telephone: Holborn 501 Advertisement Manager 
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A 


Consult 


Spottiswoodes 


American selling 
methods must often be 
modified to suit the 
British market, and the 
psychology of the British 
buying public. 


Let Spottiswoodes act 
as your pilot in this 
critical task. 


Spottiswoode, Dixon 
& Hunting, Ltd., are 
an up-to-date agency 
equipped to give adver- 
tising service in the 
fullest sense. The suc- 
cess of the campaigns 
which they carry out is 
based on an exceptionally 
wide knowledge of mer- 
chandising conditions and 
channels of distribution 
throughout Great Britain 
and the Dominions. 


Consult Spottiswoodes 
for unbiassed counsel on 
the problems of co-or- 
dinating advertising and 
other forms of sales effort 
in the British market. 


Spottiswoode 
Dixon & Hunting, 


Led., 


Agents and Consultants in Advertising, 


Regent House, Kingsway, 


London, W.C.2. 


Managing Director: Geo. J. Orange, C.B.E. 


Write for folder A giving full 
particulars of the organisation 
and the services it offers. 
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so convenient as in the case of a 
separate British company which 
can declare and distribute divi- 
dends as may be found desirable. 
Your American lawyer or account- 
ant may have some views on this 
point, and an interview with him 
might prove advantageous. 

In cases where a real British busi- 
ness is desired to be established, it 
is often found to be the best thing, 
all around, to register here a separate 
British company. For purposes of 
appeal to the British market the ad- 
vantages of this are obvious. Regis- 
tration either in the form of a branch 
or in the form of a separate company 
is compulsory in the case of any 
foreign corporation having a place 
of business in this country, and pen- 
alties are incurred by its omission. 


Effective Trading Machinery 


And here I purpose repeating por- 
tions of a July, 1920, article (in its 
“interview” form), with necessary 
revisions and omissions. 

“If you require your British es- 
tablishment to perform all the func- 
tions of an ordinary British business, 
you ought to give it an appropriate 
constitution and equipment.” 

“But how would the British busi- 
ness be better off in the form of a 
British company than in the form of 
a branch of an American business? 
It would not have any greater trad- 
ing rights, nor get off with any less 
taxation or anything of that kind, 
would it?” 

“No. It is principally a question 
of making your trading machine as 
efficient as possible for the particular 
work it has to do. If the bulk of 
the business operations are to be 
done in America, then you don't 
want much business machinery at 
this end. But if the business is to 
be really operated here, then a Brit- 
ish company is generally found to 
be the best equipment.” 

“But why ?” 


“Remember that as merely rep- 
resenting a foreign business you 
would not be in quite the same po- 
sition here as in your own country. 
When you began to move, this would 
be brought home to you. When you 
went, as a first step, to secure your 
premises you would have to show 
the landlords that you were an Amer- 
ican firm, that you were good for the 
rent, that you were duly constituted 
on the other side, that you personally 
held a power of attorney to pledge 


your firm’s credit and enter into con- 
tracts, that you could sign a lease on 
their behalf, and so on. Whenever 
it came to collecting money, or fix- 
ing contracts, or dealing with official 
authorities, you would have to cover 
the same old ground. If you wanted 
legally to enforce any of your rights, 
you would, in some cases, have to 
give security for costs, or else show 
the court what property or goods 
you had got on this side. You would 
have the fullest rights and would ul- 
timately get the fullest protection, 
but you would always have to be ex- 
plaining yourself and_ vindicating 
yourself. All these things would 
vanish if your business were in the 
form of a British company.” 


“T see. Then it is really a question 
of status?” 

“Well, not quite. You would have 
a status either way. It is rather a 
question of facilities and conven- 
iences that would result from the 
commercial constitution you adopted. 
While you, as a foreign representa- 
tive, were explaining and vindicating 
yourself, ‘the other fellow,’ as a Brit- 
ish. company, would be selling his 
goods.” 

“But are there no disadvantages in 
taking the form of a British com- 
pany ?” 

“Yes. Two—the recently increased 
cost of registering the company, and 
the recently imposed Corporation 
Profits Tax on a company’s profits.” 


“Ah! Now we are beginning to 
get at it. What about the cost of 
registration, first.” 


Cost of Organizing Company 


“This cost only comes once. That 
cannot be too clearly understood. 
When once the company is started, 
the recurring cost of company for- 
malities is represented by a few shil- 
lings a year in money, and, say, a 
couple of hours a year in time. They 
can both, therefore, be ruled out. 
The expense of formation obviously 
varies with the size of the company. 
The principal registration fee is now 
£1 for every £100 of nominal capi- 
tal. Then there is the printing of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Asso- 
ciation and the cost of the common 
seal of the company. There are other 
incidental disbursements, but they 
need not amount to much. If the 
shares are issued against cash, no 
transfer duty (which is somewhat 
heavy) is payable. If cash is not 
forthcoming and the shares have to 
be issued in exchange for property 
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ot Tecoma 


en Se 
5" 
All there! 


W HEN two cups and one saucer have been broken the 
china tea set isn’t any longer complete. Very trying! 
And when all the colour goes out of a curtain the curtain 
isn’t complete either. Not what it was. Another trial of 
the spirit! With this difference! The china which 
won't break doesn’t exist. The curtain which won’t 
fade does. No Sundour fabric ever fades | Either in the 
sun or in the wash. Its colours are fast for ever, 


Sundour 


UNFADABLE 
FABRICS 


Sunpoun Fasnics inchede ) They eve att UnrAvasts. 
Casement Cloths, Cretonnes, T: They cost « hillag of 2 
Chenilles, Reps, Mad as several gumess the yard, From 
Damasks, and Washable Rugs. | Furnuhers and Drapers everywhere 
MORTON SUMDOUR PABRICS LTD., CARLISLE 


These are examples of newspaper advertising 
prepared in the agency of Charles W . Hobson, 
3 St. James’s Square, Manchester. 
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or goodwill, then transfer duty comes 
in. But in your type of case (if your 
lawyer understands his work) no 
question of transfer duty would arise, 
and I only mention it in order to 
dismiss it.” 

“What would the fees be for a 
company of $5,000, of $50,000 and 
of $500,000 ?” 

“If you do not mind, I will talk 
sterling, and leave the exchange into 
dollars to you. The best estimate I 
can give you is this :— 


Nominal Out-of-pocket 
Capital cost 
£ £ ‘. “a 
PDS oe ORY BoC es a eaters 34 5 0 
PIO. nace aesibe wp eenauws 129 5 0 
Be: aa CUA ice ares ane 334 550 
DOS os ook Se Naenaw casas 639 5 0 
OOOO 6. 24 kwh Sanu avieles 1,049 5 0 


“And the lawyer’s costs ?” 


“T cannot hope to give you precise 
figures in such a connection—espe- 
cially as some lawyers charge a good 
deal more than others. But the 
charges should not be heavy. They 
depend, of course, upon the amount 
of work involved in each particular 
case. They do not necessarily follow 
the amount of nominal capital. On 
a general statement of what is 
wanted, an estimate or fixed charge 
can easily be arrived at.” 


Separate Organization Advisable 


“How about the second disad- 
vantage—the Corporation Profits 
Tex?’ 

“Until recently there has not been 
any corporation tax, nor any differen- 
tiation between a corporation and a 
private house. Under the 1920 
budget, however, the profits of any 
company or corporation trading here 
must pay (in addition to income tax 
and other rates and taxes payable by 
all businesses alike) a special tax of 
1s. Od. in the £1 or 5 per cent. This 
has now been reduced to 2% per 
cent, and, as I have said, is ex- 
pected to be done away with alto- 
gether before long. On the face 
of it, this particular tax looks like 
a case of downright differentiation 
against a company but it is really 
not so unfair as it looks. You see, 
private traders here are liable to 
‘super-tax’ (which is an individual 
or personal tax) but a company is 
not.” 

“Then if I started here as a branch 
of an American business I should es- 
cape this corporation tax?” 

“Not if your business in America 
is an incorporated one, but only if 
it be owned by a private firm or 


individual there, and then the pri- 
vate owners would run the risk of 
‘super-tax,’ so it is about as broad 
as it is long.” 

“In your judgment, do the advan- 
tages of a British company outweigh 
these disadvantages ?” 

“Not in every case. It depends 
upon how seriously and definitely 
you want to plant your new business 
here. If you are going ‘all out’ for 
the British market, you will find that 
a separate company pays. Moreover, 
it enables the proprietors in America 
to handle the business easily and 
smoothly. They have the complete 
control by means of the shares. The 
directors and shareholders can be en- 
tirely American if desired. The va- 
rious positions in a company—those 
of directors, managing-directors, sec- 
retaries—are clear-cut and defined, 
and are recognized by our law and 
indeed throughout the world. 


No Prejudice Against America 


“You just put a man into the 
position he fits, and you don’t have 
to bother with powers of attorney 
and authorities and definitions. 
You effect all alterations in con- 
trol by methods which are easy 
and simple and yet effective. 
If you want to sell the whole 
business, or some exact portion 
of it, or to increase it or modify it 
—all these things can be done with 
an ease and speed and economy with 
which an agency cannot compete. By 
means of your Articles of Associa- 
tion (which can be altered as you go 
along if occasion arises) you can 
make every possible arrangement you 
wish as to directors, life governors, 
remuneration, profits, dividends, pri- 
orities, reserves, and so on. You can 
increase your nominal capital when- 
ever you want to. You can make 
the machinery do anything you want 
by touching the appropriate lever. 


But the greatest advantage of all, 
to my mind, is the most difficult 
to describe. It is the ‘atmosphere’ 
that is created with your custom- 
ers here. All the old prejudice that 
was created years ago against cer- 
tain kinds of American goods and 
of American methods has _ now, 
of course, been obliterated, and is 
as dead as Queen Anne. There is 
no reservation in the friendly support 
which the people of this country are 
prepared to extend to American 
houses which come over and, as it 
were, pitch their tent in our midst. 
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Ph are STO ROS: 


The Wonder Salesman 


Calls on over 600,000 families every day 
Influences the purchases of over 3,000,000 
consumers 


A whole-page advertisement in the London ‘“ Daily News” costing £325 will 
be read by the most responsive class of readers in the world, and will bring you 
your share of the custom of this vast market, which represents (on the census 
average of five persons per family) over 3,000,000 consumers. 


Che Daily News 


The paper that pays advertisers and can prove it 
AVERAGE NET SALE OVER 600,000 COPIES DAILY 
Advertisement Office - - - 67 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


ADJA SAMY TAY Satnd Vand Valnd Valeo Vand Valeo VAlnd Valnd Vaded Valnd Vallnd Wallny Vand Vand Saand Vann ™m 


F or three decades : 


the WINDSOR MAGAZINE has been, throughout the 
English-speaking world, the favourite magazine in the 
home. By reason of its literary standard it appeals to 
a good-class public, and exercises a quiet but effective 
influence. 


a) 


To popularise any brand, service or article, and bring it 
to such a degree of familiarity that its name springs 
automatically to the mind of the buying public, the 
WINDSOR is indispensable; it gets into the home, club, 
and library—its persuasive influence is irresistible. 


AMY VAUD VAUhD VAlhd Talhd Sadho SaMhs SAMho Dallhd allho Called 


Rate :-— = 
£45 per page iin, «tbe dC t Mi: Site be 
d ‘ 
P Hy MAHGHZINE " 
4 pro rata 
é Warwick House, Salisbury Square, London, EX. 4 3 
Ey cre eave cme oun SBVL_QMBYL _QUBVA_QMUVA RADY QHWYL CHUL LAWL LAWS QUVS QUWS QUVLLUBL LUBHL ODP Sy> 
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HOOPER 
& 


BATTY 


Ltd. 
Established 1829 


This old-established 
Advertising Agency 
chiefly handles the 
following classes of 


business :— 


INSURANCE 

PROSPECTUSES 

DIRECTORY 
TRADE 


15 Walbrook, 
Mansion House, 
London, E.C. 4 


Telegraphic Address 
Hoobatt, Cannon, London. 
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But the tent must be pitched. A long 
arm extended from a tent pitched 
somewhere else is not the same thing, 
and creates a different sentiment. It 
may be extraordinary, but it is cer- 
tainly true, that throughout this coun- 
try today there is a very real and 
widespread difference in attitude 
towards an American house that has 
taken the trouble and displayed the 
interest to make itself one with us, 
and towards one that holds itself 
aloof from our citizenship and yet 
wants our trade. It may be national 
vanity.” | 

“T think I understand what you 
mean. Better to have the national 
sentiment with you if you can. Now 
for one or two specific points. If I 
come over here and establish my busi- 
ness, do I continue to be entitled to 
the diplomatic protection of the 
United States ?” 

“Tf you came here as an unincor- 
porated branch, you would be en- 
titled to the same diplomatic protec- 
tion as any private American citizen 
staying in this country. At the same 
time you would be subject to the laws 
of this country and entitled to the 
full benefit of our legal protection. 
But if you registered a British com- 
pany, the company itself would be 
to all intents and purposes a British 
subject, and no question of United 
States protection could possibly 
arise.” 


Determining the Tax Rate 


“One other question. You say we 
should only pay tax on the net profits 
we made by reason of our trading 
in this country. But that may be dif- 
ficult to ascertain. Suppose I manu- 
facture the goods in America and 
sell them here. Do I pay on the total 
profit?” 

“Certainly not. Our exchequer has 
nothing to do with the legitimate 
manufacturing profit. You pay on 
that to your own exchequer, and you 
are not liable to pay twice over.” 

“Then how and where is the line 
drawn ?” 

“In such a case our exchequer 
claims on all the net profit of the 
operation of merchandising the goods 
in this country. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that after allowing for a fair 
manufacturing profit your goods 
were selling at one dollar as the low- 
est price at which any buyer could 
obtain them from you—that one dol- 
lar was the lowest export price in 
whatever quantities to whatever part 


of the world. If you tried to invoice 
them to your British business (what- 
ever its constitution) at one dollar 
and five cents, our exchequer would 
object. But, on the other hand, 
they would not expect them to come 
in at ninety-five cents. The price at 
which the merchanting profit would 
begin would be one dollar.” 

“Then am I right in thinking that 
under no circumstances could your 
exchequer go behind the lowest ex- 
port price?’ 


Making and Selling Taxes 


“No. For purposes of exact defini- 
tion that is not the exact criterion. 
If it were the fact that the export 
price included more than a fair man- 
ufacturing profit then our exchequer 
could challenge it. Take an extreme 
case as an illustration. Suppose you 
manufactured some specialty which 
was likely to find a great market here. 
It cost you one dollar to manufac- 
ture. You fixed the export price at 
ten dollars and shipped quantities to 
your British business at ten dollars 
and they sold them to the public here 
at eleven dollars and only just about 
paid their selling expenses, or made 
only a small profit. Our exchequer 
would of course object. They would 
say (and rightly) that they were en- 
titled to claim on the true profit 
which resulted from the sales in our 
market, and that this true profit was 


_ not shown by merely subtracting the 


ten dollars from the eleven dollars. 
No. There must be a square deal on 
both sides. The fair manufacturing 
profit belongs to the manufacturing 
country. The merchanting profit be- 
longs to the country that supplies 
the market. But where the same 
firm or company is interested at 
both ends and accordingly has the 
fixing of the prices, it must be pre- 
pared to satisfy our exchequer 


that the apportionment is fair and 


just, whereas in the case of open 
and competitive transactions be- 
tween strangers, the question, of 
course, does not arise.” 

“T was hoping that a steady seven 
and one-half per cent or ten per 
cent might satisfy them. But I see 
the point. Is there any respect in 
which an American company is 
taxed more heavily than a simi- 
larly established and owned Brit- 
ish company ?” 

“Emphatically no.” 


—Courtesy American Chamber of Com- 
merce in London. 
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Some American Copy 
Running in British 
Newspapers 


Among the well-known Ameri- 
can companies advertising in 
Great Britain during the past year 
are: 

Sun-Maid Raisins, Palmolive 
Soap, Pepsodent, Dodge Motors, 
Studebaker Cars, Parker Pens, 
Kolynos, Quaker Oats, Shredded 
Wheat, Grape Nuts, Durant Mo- 
tors, Chevrolet Motors, and Max- 
well Motors, all of which have 
used space in the London “Daily 
Chronicle.” 

The “Illustrated London News” 
has carried copy for Dodge Mo- 
tors, Lincoln Motors, Pepsodent, 
Gillette Razors, Venus Pencils, 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company, Champion Spark Plug 
Company, and Packard Motors. 

Hupmobile Motors, Eversharp 
Pencils, Goodrich Tires, The 
Hoover Company, Dodge Motors, 
Ford Motors, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, and Pepsodent are among 
those who have used copy in the 
“Yorkshire Post” in Leeds during 
1924. 

Vicks Vapo-Rub, Palmolive, Cu- 
ticura, Ford Motors, the Hooven 
Company, Sloan’s Liniment, and 
the Congoleum Company used 
copy in the “Evening News and 
Southern Daily Mail” in Ports- 
mouth, 

Royal Baking Powder and In- 
stant Postum used the Glasgow 
“Evening News” to reach the 
Scottish market. 


Since the British Empire Exhi- 
bition is to be reopened in 1925, 
it has been decided to suspend the 
London section of the British In- 
dustries Fair, which would other- 
wise have been held February 
16-27. The Birmingham section 
of the fair will be held as usual, 
and as a special feature for this 
year’s event, sections will be or- 
ganized in this exhibition for ex- 
hibitors who have formerly taken 
part in the London show, with the 
provision that the demand for 
space insures the adequate repre- 
sentation of the industries con- 
cerned. The Department of Over- 
seas Trade will resume the series 
- of British Industries Fairs in Lon- 
don in 1926, 


Britain’s Leading Sporting Journal 


THE JOCKEY 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


EVERY FRIDAY PRICE 2d 


~ Certified Net Sales 


242,000 


Per Issue 


Largest Sale of Any 
Sporting Paper — 


In order to reach the Sporting public of 
Great Britain, the advertising columns 
of THE JOCKEY offer advertisers, 
whose goods appeal to men, 100% 
value. Follow the example set by lead- 
ing British advertisers and advertise in 
the journal which will introduce your 
goods into this great sporting field. 


ADVERTISEMENT. RATES 


(TRADE) 


Display Types, 20|-inch 
Guaranteed Positions 10% extra 


Title Corners, 21|-each 


Length of column 15 inches; width of column 234 inches; 
4 columns to the page 


All communications to 


Alfred Bates & Co. Ltd. 


132-4 Fleet Street 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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| The British Isles 
and a | 
Live Young Agency 


Aclientofours selling soap has 
increased turnover six times 
during the last two years. 


Another of our clients— 
tyre manufacturers with a 
century-old reputation, and | 
10,000employees—in spite of | 
Keen competition, free trade, 
and exchange difficulties—has 
been working to full capacity 
to supply demand. 


Still another—a leading pre- || 
serve manufacturer — re- 
ports big increased sales. One 
of their main _ factories 
doubled its turnover in 1924. 


The British Isles has adopted 
‘| aConstitutional Government, 
|| and with it a sound commer- 
|| cial and economic policy. 

NOW is the time to enter 
'| this concentrated market— 
‘| with the right goods. A 
'| moderate appropriation can | 
be made to prove what re- | 
'| sults a larger one can effect. 


Although only a _ young 
Agency, we have acquired 
a reputation of the highest 
Standing. The soundness of 
our policy is reflected in the 
increase of our clients’ sales. | 


We do not take competing | 
firms, but would like to hear |, 
fromAmerican manufaéturers |: 
NOW thinking of entering | 

the British market. 


| 
} 
) 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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IMPERIAL 


ADVERTISING 
— AGENCY. “7 


CUIMPERIALADS LTD.) | 
|| 15 Bedford Street, Strand || 
| LONDON, W.C.2 


: Phone: Telegraphic Address : 
Gerrard 4747-8. Impadvage, Westrand, London 


Manchester is the center of Britain’s industrial market 


1925Listing of Principal British 
Advertising Agencies Hand- 
ling American Accounts 


ADVERTISING & PustLiciry Ltp., 1 Arundel 
Street, Strand, W. C. 2. (Est. 1919.) 


AITKEN SERVICE, LTD., 20 George Street, 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 

ALDWYCH ADVERTISING COMPANY, LTD., 

Astor House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2. 

(Est.' 1924.) 

E. W. BARNEY, LTp., Central House, Kings- 

way, London, W. C. 2. (Est. 1924.) 
American Accounts: Gregg Shorthand. 

ALFRED Bates & Co., Ltp., 132 Fleet Street, 

London, E. C. 4. 

BLACKFORD & COMPANY, LTD., 29 Queen 

Square, Bristol. (Est. 1886.) 

Brockiz, HastamM & Co., Temple Bar 

House, 23-28 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4. 

(Est. 1915.) 

T. B. Browne, Ltp., 163, Queen Victoria 

St., London, E. C. 4. Branches: 52 Cross 

St., Manchester; 65 Bath St., Glasgow, 

Scotland; Aeolian Hall, W. 42nd St., New 

York, U. S. A.; 333 George St., Sydney, 

N. S. W. 

CARLTON Pus.icity, Ltp., Carlton House, 

Gt. Queen St., Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 


SAMSON CLARK & Co., Ltp., 57 Mortimer 
St., London, W. 1. (Est. 1896.) 

CuHaRLES D. CLAyTon, LTpD., Gloucester 
House, 19 Charing Cross Road, W. C. 2. 
(Est. 1908.) 

American Accounts: The Willys-Over- 
land Co., Chandler Motor Car Co., Cleve- 
land Automobile Co., The Fisk Tire Co., 
Inc.; Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Crane, Pacet & Co., Ltp., 56 Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2. 

W. S. CRAwrorD, Ltp., 233 High Holborn, 
London. 

- American Accounts: Yale @ Towne 
Manufacturing Company, Auto Strop 
Safety Razors, Corona Typewriters, 
Kayser Hosiery. 


CROCKFORD HALES SERVICE, LTD., 182-3 
Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. (Est. 1919.) 


CUTHBERTSON & Co., LTD., 196 Bath St., 
Glasgow, Scotland. (Est. 1918.) 


BERTRAM Day & Co., LTD., 9-10, Charing 
Cross, London, S. W. 1. Branches: Man- 
chester, Glasgow. (Est. 1914.) 

American Accounts: C. Brandes, Inc. 


PauL E, Derrick ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Ltp., 110 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W. 
C. 2. (Est. 1894.) 

American Accounts: Quaker Oats, 
served for twenty-nine years; Oneida 
Community Plate, served for 11 years. 
More recent accounts are: The Borden 
Company, The Cudahy Packing Co., Ltd.; 
Florence Manufacturing Co., Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Co., Kraft MacLaren Cheese 
Co., Ltd.; The Pepsodent Co., Tobacco 
Products Corporation. 

Drxon’s West END ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Ltp., 193-195 Oxford St., London, W. 1. 
(Est. 1878.) 

American Accounts: The Columbia 

Graphophone Co., The Dictaphone Co. 


THE DorLAND AGENCY, LTD., Dorland 
House, 14 Regent St., S. W. 1; 9 Old 
Broad St., E. C. (Est. 1906.) 

American Accounts: Eversharp, Kel- 

logg Co., Mazda Lamps, Wahl Pen, Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co., American Rolling Mill 
Co., Ingersoll Redipoint Pencil, Mennen’s 
Talcum Powder, Nujol. 
ENGINEERING PUBLICITY SERVICE, LTD., Reg- 
ent House, Kingsway, London. (Est. 1920.) 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltp., King’s Build- 
ings, Dean Stanley St., Westminster, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1. 

American Accounts: American Milk 
Products Corp., Armour & Co., The Con- 
goleum Co., Dodge Brothers, The Forhan 
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The above can be read as the general 
opinion of Palmer’s clients. It tells of 
the efficiency of Palmer’s Servic, of a 
personal interest, of satisfaction and 
“results.” It is typical of the reputation 
Palmer’s have built by creating adver- 
tising of an unusual power. 


Our principal, Mr. Reginald H. Palmer, 
would welcome the opportunity to 
demonstrate why Palmer’s should 
handle your British campaign. 


And then, of course, it would be your 
turn to write a letter of appreciation. 


PALMER'S PUBLICITY SERVICE 


FLEET STREET, LONDON, 


’Phone: City 1874 & Central 3072. 
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NGLAND, with its con- 

gested population, appeals 
vividly to the American Busi- 
ness Man with “ something 
to sell.” 


He visualises it as a teeming 
market thronged with pros- 
pects. 


So, in fact, it is. 


Yet, great differences exist between 
the conditions that control the 
Marketing of Goods in England and 
those which prevail in the United 
States of America. Differences of 
distribution, of habit and appeal— 
all of which call for the presence, 
“on the spot,” of one who knows 
the undercurrents of trade. 


Crane Paget & Co., Ltd., area young 
organisation. Although each man on 
their executive staffs can boast twenty- 
five years experience of advertising 
and selling, their collective outlook is 
of to-day. 


They are in touch with things as they 
are. 


They know the ropes and they are 
* alive.” 


The Service that Crane Paget & Co., Ltd., 
offer is an intelligent and well-informed co- 
operation for the successful marketing of 
your goods in the United Kingdom. 


(I 
CRANE. PAGET & CO. LTD. 


56 KINGSWAY 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Hoover, 
Life Savers, The Wahl Eversharp Co., 
The Musterole Co. 


Erwoops, Ltp., 30, 31, 32 Fleet St., Lon- 


don, E. C. 4. (Est. 1895.) 

American Accounts: Chesterfield Cigar- 
ettes, Paris Garters, Palmolive Soap, 
Fould’s Macaroni, Welch’s Grape Juice, 
West Electric Hair Curlers, Euthymol 
Dentifrice, Pond’s Extract, Pompeian 
Cream. 


Fassett & JOHNSON, LTD., 86 Clerkenwell 
Road, London, E. C. 1. (Est. 1889.) 

American Accounts: Seabury @ John- 
son’s surgical dressings and plasters, Cal- 
ifornia Syrup of Figs, Sloan’s Liniment, 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, Diamond 
Dyes, Richard Hudnut, Mennen’s Talcum 
and Shaving Cream, Liquid Veneer, 
Cream of Wheat, Welch’s Grape Juice. 
Forbes, Keir & BULLEN, LTD., 105 Bold St., 
Liverpool. (Est. 1922.) 

American Accounts: Hoosier Mfg. Co. 
JOHN Furness & Co., Ltp., 62 Dale St., 
Liverpool. 

THE S. T. GARLAND ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
14, 16 Brook St., London, W. 1. 


J. E. Garratt, 96 Southwark St., London, 


S..E. 1. - (Est. 4896:) 
GILBERT ADVERTISING, LtTp., 45 Bedford 
Row, W. C. 1. 

American Accounts: American Hard 
Rubber Co. 
GoppoLp’s LIMITED, 8 Breams Buildings, 


London, E. C. 4. 
American Accounts: 
Schrader’s Son, Inc. 
Gorpon & GortcH, LTD., 15 St. Bride St., 
London, E. C. 4.; 10 St. Bride St.; 66, 67 


(Est. 1909.) 
Klaxon Co., A. 


Shoe Lane. (Est. 1853.) 
GREENLY’s LIMITED, 5 Chancery Lane, 
London, W. C. 2. (Est. 1915.) 


American Accounts: The Eagle Pencil 
Co., Weingarten Bros., Inc. 

JoHn Happon & Co., 11, 12, Salisbury 
Square, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. 
Branches: Birmingham and Manchester. 
(Est. 1814.) 

THe CHARLES HAINES ADVERTISING AGEN- 
cy, Lrp., The Dalgety Bldg., Featherston 
St., Wellington, New Zealand. Branches: 
Auckland, Christchurch and Dunedin. 
(Est. 1892.) 

American Accounts: Ford Cars, Kodak, 
Goodyear Tire @& Rubber Co., O’Cedar 
Mops, Congoleum, Ingersoll Watches, Gil- 
lette Razors, Three-in-One Oil, Sun-Maid 
Raisins, Indian Motor Cycles, Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Republic Trucks. 

Roy Harpy, Ltp., 292 High Holborn, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. 

American Accounts: Evinrude Outboard 
Motors. 

THE EpWArD MaArTIN HARVEY ADVERTIS- 
ING SERVICE. (Est. 1906.) 

CHARLES F, HIGHAM, LTp., Imperial House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. (Est. 1909.) 

American Accounts: The United Drug 
Co., British-American Safety Razor Co., 
American Safetee Soap Corp.; California 
Prune & Apricot Growers, Inc. 

ERNEST INGRAM HILL ADVERTISING SERV- 
IcE, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E. C. 4. 
(Est. 1912.) 


HiLv’s Pusuicity, Lrp., 150 Fleet St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

CHARLES W. Hopson, 3 St. James’ Square, 
Manchester. ; 
Hooper & Batty, Ltp., 15 Walbrook, 
Mansion House, London, E. C. 4. (Est. 
1829.) 

Howat ADVERTISING SERVICE, LTD., 45 Hope 
St., Glasgow. (Est. 1911.) 

J. ILotr, Lrp., 84 Jervois. Quay, and 2, 4, 
6, 8 Harris St., Wellington, N. Z. 
Branches: 44, 46 City Chambers, Queen 
St., Auckland; Express Company’s Bldg., 
Dunedin; Baker’s Buildings, Manchester 
St., Christchurch. (Est. 1892.) 
IMPERIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 15, 
ford St., London, W. C. 2. (Est. 1920.) 
INDUSTRIAL PUBLICITY SERVICE, LTD., 4-7 
Red Lion Court, Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. 
WALTER JupD, LTD., 81-87 Gresham St., 
Bank, London, E. C. 2. (Est. 1887.) 

D. J. KeyMer & Co., Ltp., 36-38 White- 
friars St., London, E. C. 4. (Est. 1844.) 
T. B. Lawrence, Ltp., 1 Arundel St., 
Strand, W. C. 2. (Est. 1905.) 

American Accounts: Colman’s Mustard, 

O’Cedar Mop, Quaker Oats, Lever Broth- 
ers, Nestle’s Food, Armour’s. 
THE LONDON PREsS EXCHANGE, LTD., 108- 
111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W. C. 2. 
Gresham House, 24 Old Broad St., E. C. 2. 
136 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 

American Accounts: H. J. Heinz Co., 
Ltd.; Kodak, Steinway Pianos. 

Lorp & THOMAS, LTD., Surrey House, Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, W. C. 2. (Est. 
1922.) 

American Accounts: The Palmolive Co., 
Ltd.; Wrigley’s Ltd.; Durham-Duplex Ra- 
zor Co., Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

THE MANCHESTER BILL PosTING Co., LTD., 
36 Peter St., Manchester. (Est. 1838.) 

American Accounts: Quaker Oats, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, Wrigley’s Chewing Gum, 
Carnation Milk, Palmolive Soap, Sun- 
Maid Raisins, Shredded Wheat, Goodrich 
Tires, Royal Typewriter Co., Grape-Nuts, 
Walk-Over Shoes, Ford Cars. 

MATHER & CROWTHER, LTD., 10, 11, 12 New 
Bridge St., London, E. C. 4. (Est. 1850.) 
THE MEERLOO PUBLICITY SERVICE, LTD., 96, 
New Bond St., London, W. 1. (Est. 1913.) 
C. MircHett & Co., Lrp., Mitchell House, 
Snow Hill, London, E. C. 1. (Est. 1837.) 

American Accounts: Gillette Safety Ra- 

zor, Ingersoll Watches, Ideal Rediators, 


Bed- 


Mead’s Cycles, Mulsified Cocoanut Oil 
Shampoo, Grape-Nuts, Cuticura, Sloan’s 
Liniment. 


MopERN PuBLIcITy, LTD., 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. 


15 Savoy St., 


American Accounts: General Motors, 
Ltd., Delco-Light Co. 
Morison’s ADVERTISING AGENCY (HULL) 
ILrp., Albion St., Hull. (Est. 1893.) 
NasH & ALEXANDER, LtpD., Kingsway 


House, 103 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 
(Est. 1923.) 

American Accounts: Euthymol Tooth 
Paste, National Glass Co., Hurley Wash- 
ing Machines, Dixon’s Crucible Oil. 
OsrorRNE-PEAcOocK Co., LTp., 11 Piccadilly, 
Manchester; 82 Gordon St., Glasgow; Lin- 
coln House, High Holborn, W. C. 1. Lon- 
don. 
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OVERSEAS PUBLICITY & SERVICE AGENCY, 9 
Quality Court, Chancery Lane, London, 
W. C. 2. (Est. 1906.) 


OxrorD ADVERTISING AGENCY, Marlborough 
Chambers, Oxford. (Est. 1922.) 


PALMER’S PUBLICITY SERVICE, 69 Fleet St., 
London, S. C. 4; 48, Victoria Ave., Hull; 
The Thoroton Press, St. James’s St., Not- 
tingham. (Est. 1919.) 
American Accounts: The 
Light Co., General Electric Co. 


S. C. Peacock, Ltp., 62 Dale St., Liver- 
pool. (Est. 1923.) 


ALFRED PEMBERTON, LTD., 15-17 King St., 
London, S. W. 1. 


HERITAGE PETERS ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Ltp., Midland Bank Chambers, Coventry. 
(Est. 1913.) 


FREDERICK E, Porrer, Ltp., Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. (Est. 
1897.) 

American Accounts: Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pens, Dennison Mfg. Co., 
O’Cedar Polish Mop, Pyrene Fire Extin- 
guishers. 


W elsbach 


Pratt & CoMPANY, LTD., 51-52 Chancery 
Lane, London, W. C. 2; 57 Market St., 
Manchester. (Est. 1887.) 


E. J. Rew & Co., Ltp., 35 Gordon Square, 
London, W. C. 1. (Est. 1894.) 


Max RITTENBERG, 33 Henrietta St., Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. 


RoEBUCK’s ‘ADVERTISING SERVICE, Craven 
House, Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 


ROWLAND’S ADVERTISING SERVICE, 69 Fleet 
St., London, E. Cs 4. (Est. 1920.) 


SAWARD BAKER & Co., LtD., 27 Chancery 
Lane, London, W. C. 2. (Est. 1899.) 

American Accounts: Parker Duofold 
Pen, Pompeian Beauty Preparations. 


SELLS LIMITED, 168 Fleet St., London, E. 
C. 4. 


JAMEs SMITH LIMITED, 3, 4 Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields, London, W. C. 2. (Est. 1869.) 


American Accounts: Underwood Type- 
writer Co., Ltd. 


SMITHS’ ADVERTISING AGENCY, LtD., 100 
Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. (Est. 1878.) 
American Accounts: Pond’s. Cold 


Cream, Fels Naptha Soap, Dr. Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Appliances, Omega Oil. 


THe Ernest H. Sorio AGENCY, LtTD., 5 
Arundel St., Strand, London, W. C. 2. 
(Est. 1919.) 

American Accounts: The International 
Correspondence Schools, Ltd., The Men- 
tholatum Co., Ltd. 


SPOTTISWOODE, DIxoN & HUNTING, LTD., 
Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


STEELE’S ADVERTISING SERVICE, LTD., Nor- 
folk House, Norfolk St., London, W. C. 2. 
(Est. 1910.) 


G. STREET & Co., Ltp., 6 Gracechurch St., 
London, E. C. 3; 8 Serle St., London, W. 
C. 2; 34 Throgmorton St., London, E.C.2. 
(Est. 1830.) : 


H. Ceci, Taytor, Ltp., Grosvenor Bldgs., 
Steelhouse Lane, Birmingham. (Est. 1921.) 


THE WINTER THOMAS Company, LTp., 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. (Est. 
1917.) 

American Accounts: Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, U. S. Rubber Co., Du- 
rant Motors, Colgate & Co., Postum Ce- 
real Co., Timken Detroit Axle Co. 

J. WALTER THompson, Bush House, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. 

American Accounts: Sun Maid Raisins, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Swift @ Com- 
pany, Odorono Company, Northam War- 
ren Corporation. . 

C. VERNON & Sons, Ltp., 38 Holborn Via- 
duct, London, E. C. 1; 82 Lower Thames 
St., London, E. C. 3; 31 St. Vincent Place, 
Glasgow; 56 South Castle St., Liverpool. 
(Est. 1884.) 

WESTERN SALES PROMOTION AGENCY, LTD., 
53 Queen’s Road, Bristol. (Est. 1921.) 

American Accounts: Reo Speed Wagon, 
Reo Six Car. 

THE WESTMINSTER ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
Ltp., Addison House, 26 Bedford St., Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. (Est. 1924.) 

James WILLING, LTD., 30 King St., Covent 


Garden, London, W. C. 2; 33 Knights- 
bridge, S. W. 1. 
American Accounts: National Cash 


Register Co., Ltd. 

WILLING SERVICE, 356-364 Grays Inn Road, 

King’s Cross, London, W. C. (Est. 1860.) 
American Accounts: Phillips-Jones Cor- 

poration, Vivaudou. 

A. J. Witson & Co., Ltp., 154 Clerkenwell 

Rd., London, E. C. 1. (Est. 1894.) 

WoopwricHtT Pusticiry & PREss SERVICE, 

Itp., 246 Gt: Portland St., London, W. 1. 
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If your Goods are for Women, 


Your Advertising is for Weldon’s 


ELDON’S FASHION PUBLICATIONS 
have been famous in Britain for fifty years. 


The principal publications are 


matter what the commodity is, if the appeal is 
to women, a profitable business can be done 
through our columns. 


Another monthly publication is the Home Dress- 
MAKER, the whole of the contents of which deals 
with one particular subject each issue. 


WeELDON’s LADIES’ JOURNAL 
WELDON’s ILLUSTRATED DRESSMAKER 


WELDON’s BAZAAR OF CHILDREN’S 


FASHIONS In addition, periodically Weldons publish books 


dealing with special subjects, and these are known 
as the SrxpENNy Series. They have a sale of 
anything from 50,000 to 200,000, and the rate 
works out at Ios. per page per 1,000, according 
to the printing order. 


commonly known as Weldon’s “ Big Three.” 
The nature of their contents ensures a careful 
Study on the part of the reader and a long life for 
the books. 


Weldon’s publications are regarded as national 
media. They are to be found on sale everywhere 
in the United Kingdom. 


Although these Journals are issued primarily for 
the guidance of women concerning dress, etc., 
their contents are sufficiently varied to ensure a 
hold on the reader’s attention. Especially is this 
so inthe LApiEs’JouRNAL. Brightarticles on every 
conceivable subject of interest to women are 
given in each issue, and it is safe to say that no 


OVER ONE MILLION COPIES 
are sold monthly of Weldon’s Books. 


Rates and Specimen Copies on Application. 


Weldons Ltd., 50-32 Southampton Street, Strand, London, England 
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market. 


132-133-134 Fleet Street 


Telephones: Telegrams: 


City 5055-5056 “Effectivad, Fleet, London’’ 


Alfred Bates & Co. Ltd. 


Advertising Agents and Contractors 


AN give service in every branch of 
advertising in Great Britain to American 
firms who wish to break into the British 
At present we are handling the 
following British accounts: 


Motor Cars 
Gordon, Watney & Co., Ltd. 


Restaurants 
Frascati Restaurant 
Holborn Restaurant 


Hotels 
Redcliffe Hotel 
Angles Hotel, Eastbourne 


Men’s Tailors 
F. Cleaver 


Ladies’ Costumiers, Millinery, etc. 
Delanet & Co. 


Ladies’ Toilet Preparations 
“Koko” for the Hair 
Midland Hair Co. (Transfor- 

mations etc. ) 


Wholemeal Bread 


Hercules Brown Bread 


Household Utility Lines 
E.J. R. Co’s. Hand Embroidery, 
Darner, Rug-making Machines 


“Fibrine” for Leather Soles 
“Brillona” Black Enamel 


Cycling Requisites 
“Fibermetic” Puncture Stop 
Health Appliances 


“Galvanic Ring” 
‘“‘Magnetaire” Health Garments 


We are peculiarly equipped to handle any advertising 
appealing to the sport-loving English public 
We shall be glad to receive your enquiries 


Alfred Bates & Co. Ltd. 


Standard Building 


London, E.C.4 
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Copy That Sold American 
Goods in Britain 
(Continued from page 81) 


There is a marked opportunity 
for the use of real sales copy in 
British trade publications. The 
trade papers there are intensely 
practical, and there is little effort 
made to “dress up” a trade journal 
advertisement in the manner of the 
bigger trade publications over 
here. However, while they may 
be a bit short on looks, they are 
long on advertising value. The 
British business man studies his 
business more earnestly than an 
American business man. He does 
not have to be intrigued into read- 
ing either the editorials or the 
advertising. 

Libby’s Success in England 


Because of this fact, British 
trade paper copy usually contents 
itself with merely touching salient 
points; seldom, if ever, is an effort 
made to dramatize a dominant 
sales point. Indeed, we rather 
suspect that the canservative 
Briton would view with alarm and 
suspicion any attempt to win his 
favor except along conventional 
lines. Libby, McNeill & Libby are 
only one of a number of British- 
American concerns who speak 
positively of the value of the trade 
journal in winning and educating 
their British trade. Libby prod- 
ucts were first introduced into 
Britain in 1908, and are now hand- 
led, according to an executive of 
the British company, by 600,000 
dealers, principally grocers, green 
grocers and dairymen. This same 
executive says: “We credit much 
of this success to our trade journal 
advertising, in which we _ thor- 
oughly believe. Well-judged sug- 
gestion and help in trade adver- 
tisements invariably react toward 
a better presentation of goods to 
the consumer, as an idea that sug- 
gests selling action in the copy is 
more likely to influence the trade 
than ordinary display advertising.” 
Libby, like nearly all the Ameri- 
can concerns interviewed, are well 
pleased with the progress they are 
making. “We find a larger grow- 
ing demand in this country for 
American products, and we look 
forward with confidence to a con- 
siderable expansion of our trade 
interests,” they say. 
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Are you missing an 
opportunity? 


ERE is a list of 47 American Products which have no 
Ll] nationally advertised counterpart on the British 
market. It is taken from one issue of one paper—the 
October Ladies’ Home Journal. Adding other media would 
double or treble the list, and all of them are propositions which 


have, at least, sufficient of an opportunity in Britain to be worth 
investigation. 


Is your product among them? Is it among those which could be added 
from other papers? Is it on that still larger list that could be made of 
manufactures which are only just beginning to adopt consumer adver- 
tising in Britain, such as linoleum, of which Congoleum is the only one 
nationally advertised, or plated ware, which leaves the advertising field 
entirely to Community ? 


If you are not yet selling your proper quota to the forty odd million 
inhabitants of Great Britain, will you allow us to investigate the market 
for you ? It may be that you have here a potential market, just as great 
as in your home territory. It may be that it is a smaller but still a worth 
while one. In any event, you owe it to yourself to find out. 


To any American manufacturer who is interested in this market, we 
offer a preliminary survey of his opportunity here free of charge. This 
survey will cover the existing or latent demand, actual or potential 
competition, distributing facilities, trade conditions, sales hindrances 
if any, etc., but the fuller the information you give us as to your product, 
probable price here, selling margin, etc., the more apposite we can make 
our report. << 

For over 30 years such marketing research has been a regular part of 
Erwoods Service, and during these years we have helped in the establish- 
ment of more American lines on the British and European markets than 
has any other British Advertising Agency. We can help you in every 
detail, from the investigation and discovery of the market, the designing 
or adaptation of the package, and at times the very manufacture of the 
product, the planning and preparation of the introductory merchandis- 


ing campaign, to the buying of advertising space and the construction 
of the copy. 


Among the American products which we have helped, or are helping to 
attack one or all of the European markets, working either direct with the 
manufacturers, through American agencies, or with European brauch 
houses are : 
Chesterfield Cigarettes 
Paris Garters 
Premier Salad Dressing 
Palmolive Soap 
Fould’s Macaroni 
Welch’s Grape Juice 
West Electric Hair Curlers 
Mercolized Wax 


Parmint 
Euthymol Dentifrice 
Dr. Blosser’s Cigarettes 
Pond’s Extract 
Pompeian Cream 
Pilenta Soap 
Stallax 
Karmoid Tablets 

Etc. etc. 


Some Products which have no 
real nationally advertised 
counterpart in Great Britain. 


(Taken from the Ladies’ Home Journal, 

October 1924). 

Armour’s Hams 

Artamo Package Embroideries 

Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour 

Baker’s Coconut 

Beech Nut Spaghetti 

Brer Rabbit Molasses 

Crane Bathroom Fittings 

Crisco Shortening 

Curtis Woodwork 

Davenport Beds 

De Leon Bandeaus 

Diamond Walnuts 

Dolly Madison Bedspreads 

Dove Undergarments 

Effanbee Dolls Famlee Dolls 

Glover’s Brighton Sleeping Wear 

Griswold Dutch Ovens 

Hall’s Teapots Hartshorn Shades 

Hawaiian Pineapple Herati Rugs 

Hygeia Nursing Bottles 

Karpen Furniture Kiel Tables 

Knox’s Gelatine 

Martex Bath Sets Masland Rugs 

May Breath Tablets 

Mazola Cooking Oil 

Mengel Toys 

Pet Undergarments 

Pullman Beds 

Royal Society Embroidery Packets 

Scheenhut Toys Scranton Lace 

Sealdsweet Grape Fruit 

Skinner’s Satins 

Sunshine Fruit Cakes 

Tim’s Caps 

Turknit Wash Clothes 

Unico Slippers 

Vanta Baby Clothes 

Velmo Velvets 

Wamsutta Percale Sheets and Pillow 


Cases 
Wesson Oil for Cooking 


If the experience gained in marketing lines such as these is of any value to you, it is worth your while 


to accept our offer ! 


ERWOODS 


(v. J. REVELEY ERIC FIELD 


W. J. FITZGERALD) 


International Advertising Agents since 1895 


30, 31 & 32 FLEET ST., LONDON, & 162 FAuBOURG POISSONNIERE, PARIS 
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Britain's 
Predominant 
Weekly 


Journal 


Tell it to 
Britain 
through 


‘John Bull 


The journal that is 
read by all classes— 
that goes into every 
town and_ hamlet 
throughout the land 
—that enables an 
advertiser, quickly, 
effectively (and there- 
fore economically), 
to cover the whole 


country, Certified 
weekly Net Paid 


Sales exceed 860,000 
and NO free com- 


petitions. 


JoHN BULL 


For Rate. Card and fall Particulars 
apply to: 


Philip Emanuel, Advertisement Director, 
STOHN BULL,” 
57-59, Long Acre, London, W.C.2, England. 


British Advertising Media for 
American Advertisers 


LONDON NEWSPAPERS 
MORNING JOURNALS 


DatLy CHRONICLE, 3, 4, 5, ° Salisbury 

Square, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 

Cir., 950,508; DM; 1d; £600 page. 

DatLty Express, 8, Shoe Lane, E. C. 4. 

Cir., 850,000; DM; 1d; 65/inch. 

DatLy GAZETTE, (Islington & North Lon- 

don), London Office, Newspaper House, 169 

Fleet St., E. C. 

DM; 1d; 7/6 inch. 
DatLy GrapuHic, Graphic Bldgs., White- 
friars, E. C. 4. 

DM; 1d; £100 page. 

DatLy HERALD, 2, Carmelite St., E. C. 4. 
Cir., 335,404; DM; 1d; 30/-inch. 

Adv. Mgr.: M. Poyser. 

Datty Mar, Carmelite House, Tallis St., 

ee OD 
Cir., 1,817,000; DM; 1d; £6 inch. 
Adv. Mgr.: C. Stephen Millikin. 

DarLty Mirror, 23-29 Bouverie St., E. C. 4. 
Cir., 1,000,000; DM; 1d; 4280 page. 
Editor: A. Campbell. 

Adv. Mgr.: Gilbert A. Godley. 

DatLy News, Bouverie St., E. C. 4. 
Cir., 600,000; DM; 1d; 45/-inch. 

Dairy SKETCH, 46 & 47 Shoe Lane, E. C. 4. 

and Withy Grove, Manchester. 

Cir., 835,486; DM; 1d; 4250 page. 
Editor: G. H. Lane. 
Adv. Mgr.: Ulric B. Walmsley. 

DatLty TELEGRAPH, 135, Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 
DM; 2d; 42 inch. 

MorninG Post, 346 Strand, W. C. 2. 

DM ; 2d; 35/-inch. 

TuHE TIMES, Printing-house Square, E. C. 4. 
Ce., 187,052; DM; 2d; 4&3 28ch. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, Newspaper House, 

169 Fleet St., E. C. 4 
Cir., 251,091; DM; 1d; 35/-inch. 


EVENING JOURNALS 


EvENING News, Carmelite House, Tallis 
Bt 44, 

Cir., 894,000; DE; 1d; &43-10-0 inch. 
EVENING STANDARD, 46 & 47 Shoe Lane, 
ES C.4. 

Cir., 438,905; DE; 1d; 475 col. 

Editor: E. R. Thompson. 

Ady. Mgr.: A. Wilson. 

THE STAR, Bouverie St., E. C. 4. 

Cir., 778,222; DE; 1d; 4170 page. 
SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY HERALD, 46-47 Shoe 

Lane, E C, 4. 

Cir., 1,047,712; WS; 2d; Col. £120. 
News OF THE WorLD, 30, Bouverie St. 
: age Oa 

Cir., 3,000,000; WS; 2d; &11-10-0. 

Adv. Mgr.: Edgar Fifoot. 

OBSERVER, 22, Tudor St., E. C. 4. 

Cir., 185,069; WS; 2d; 50/-inch. 


PEOPLE, 49 Wellington St., Strand, W. C. 


WS; 2d. 


SUNDAY Express, 116 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
435,000; WSun; 2d; 4&2 inch. 
Editor: James Douglas. 

Adv. Mgr.: Norman Wetton. 


THE SuNDAY HERALD, 47 Shoe Lane, E. C. 4. 
WSun; 2d; £600 page. 
Editor: J. E. Williams 
Adv Mgr: Ulric B Walmsley 


SunpAy News, 3, 4, 5, Salisbury Square, 
London, E C. 4. 

WSatSun; 2d; 44-10/-inch. 

Adv. Dir.: Arthur Richardson. 


SuNDAY PicTor1AL, Geraldine House, Rolls 

Bldgs., Fetter Lane, E. C. 4. 
2,000,000; WSun; 2d; £1000 pege. 
Adv. Mgr.: S. A. Nicholls. 

SunpbAY TIMES, 186 Strand, W. C. 2. 
WSun; 2d; 50/-inch. 


WEEKLY DispaTcH, Carmelite House, E. C. 4. 
866,000 ; WSun; 2d; £3-10-0/ inch. 


WEEKLIES 


Published During the Week and Fort- 
nightly Within the London 
Postal Radius 


Autocar, Dorset House, Tudor Street, 
E.:C, 4, 

WE; 4d; £32 page. 
BYSTANDER, Graphic Bldgs., Whitefriars, 
Ee. ¢. 4. 

WW; 1s; £40 page. 
Country Lire, 20, Tavistock Street, Strand, 
WY HS 2 

WS; Is. 


Eve, 6, Great New St., E. C. 4. 

W; 1s; 445 page. 

Editor: Edward Huskinson. 

Adv. Mgr.: R. A. L. Maltby. 
GRAPHIC, Graphic Bldgs., Whitefriars, 
E. C.A, 

W; 18; £30 page. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, 172, Strand, 
We. Cs, 

WSat; 1s; £80 page. 

Editor: Captain Bruce S. Ingram, O. B. 

Be M.-C. 
Adv. Mgr.: Major W. Whittall. 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND 

News, 172, Strand, W. C. 2. 
WSat; 1s; 445 page. 
Editor: W. J. Moore. 
Adv. Mgr.: Dudley C. Maddick. 

THE Jockey, 132 Fleet Street, London, 

Be Ci 4. 

Cir., 242,000; WF; 2d; 20/-inch. 

JoHN Butt, 85-94, Long Acre, W. C. 2. 
Cir., 865,161; WW; 2d; &5-5-0 inch. 
Adv. Dir.: Philip Emanuel. 

Lapy, 39 & 40, Bedford St., Strand, W. C. 2. 
WW; 6d; 436 page. 

Editor: Miss Rita Shell. 
Adv. Mgr.: Charles W. Ibberson. 

Lonpon Malt, 85-94, Long Acre, W. C. 2. 
Cir., 85,298; WSat; 2d; £45. 


DRAMATIC 
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LonDON 67-68 Chandos St., 
W.€. 2 
Adv. Mgr.: Edward R. Roberts. 


WSat; 2d; 41 inch. 
Moror, 7-15, Roseberry Ave., E. C. 1. 
WTu; 4d; 
PassinGc SHow, 85-94, Long Acre, W. C. 2. 
Cir., 127,702; WSat; 2d; £25/5. 
Adv. Mgr.: Philip Emanuel. 
PuncH, 10, Bouverie St., E. C. 4. 
100,000; WW; 6d; £164 page. 
Adv. Mgr.: Marion Jean Lyon. 
Bldgs., 


OPINION, 


QUEEN, Bream’s 


E: €.. 4. 

PF sts. 
SKETCH, 172, Strand, W. C. 2. 

W ; 1s; £27/16 page. 
SPHERE, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, 
By C34, 

WSat; 1s; 480 page. 

Editor: Clement King Shorter. 

Adv. Mgr.: John Bewsher. 
STAGE, 16, York St., 
Wes ©. 2 

WT ; 44d. 
TATTLER, Published Wednesday, 6, Great 
New Street, London, E. C. 4. 

WW; 1s; 470 page. 

Editor: Edward Huskinson. 

Adv. Mgr.: Colonel G. C. Morphett. 


ENGLISH PROVINCIAL 
NEWSPAPERS 


BATH (Somersetshire) 


BaTH DatLy CHRONICLE, London Office, 
149 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 


DE; 1d; 10/-inch. 


Chancery Lane, 


Convent Gardens, 


BIRMINGHAM (Warwickshire) 


BIRMINGHAM DespatcH, London Office, 
Newspaper House, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
DE; 1d; 25/-inch. 
BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE, London Office, The 
Newspaper House, 169-170 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
DM; 1d; 25/-inch. 
Sports Arcus, London Office, Newspaper 
House, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
WSat; 1d; 20/-tzch. 
SunpAY Mercury & News, London Office, 
Newspaper House, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
WSun; 2d; 30/-inch. 


BRADFORD (Yorkshire) 


YORKSHIRE OBSERVER, London Office, 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM ; 2d; 13/-inch. 

Editor: C. Ogden. 

Adv. Mgr.: J. W. Teale. 


172, 


BRISTOL (Gloucestershire) 


WESTERN Daity Press, London Office, 59 
Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. 

DM; 1d; 10/-inch. 
BristoL EvENING News, London Office, 59 
Fleet St., London, E. C. 4. 

DE; 1d; 10/-inch. 
BrisToL OBsERVER, London Office, 59 Fleet 
St., London, E. C. 4. 

WSat; 1d; 10/-inch. 
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Sports News, London Office, 59 Fleet St., | 


London, E. C. 4. 
WMon; 1d; 10/-inch. 


EXETER (Devonshire) 


DEVON AND EXETER DaILy GAZETTE, Lon- 
don Office, 173-5 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
DM; 1d; 6/-inch. 


DURHAM (Durham) 


DurHAM CouNTy ADVERTISER, London Of- 

fice, Newspaper House, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
W Fri; 2d; 7/6 inch. 

DurHAM CouNTy CHRONICLE, London Of- 

fice, Newspaper House, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
W Fri; 2d; 7/6 inch. 


H EREFO RD (Herefordshire) 


HEREFORD JOURNAL, London Office, 169 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

W ; 144d; 5/-inch. 
HEREFORD Mercury, London Office, 169 


Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
W; 1d; 5/-inch. 


HULL (Yorkshire) 


Tue Hutt Dairy Mart, London Office, 92 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
Cir., 64,503; DM; 1d; 12/-inch. 
Editor: E. Willis, Lewis. 
Adv. Mgr.: T. Chipchase. 


LANCASTER (Lancashire) 


Botton EveNnNING News, London Office, 

Temple Bar House, 23 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
Cir., 50,166; DE; 1d; 6/-inch. 

LANCASTER GUARDIAN, 38 Church St., Lan- 

caster, London Office, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
W ; 2d; 6/-inch. 


LEEDS (Yorkshire) 


YorkKsHirE Post, London Office, 171, Fleet 
St. Es €.-4: 

DM; 2d; 30/-inch. 

Editor: A. H. Mann. 

Adv. Mgr.: E. Metcalfe. 


LINCOLN (Lincolnshire) 


Tue LINCOLNSHIRE CHRONICLE AND GEN- 
ERAL ADVERTISER, London Office, Newspaper 
House, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

WS; 2d; 7/6 inch. 


LIVERPOOL (Lancashire) 


Tue Datmy Courier, London Office, 187 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM; 1d; 17/6 incch. 

Editor: A. Burchill. 

Adv. Mgr.: W. Kennedy. 
THE JOURNAL OF COMMERCE AND SHIPPING 
TELEGRAPH, London Office, 72 Cannon St., 
E. €.4. 

D; 12/-inch. 


LiverPoot Post & Mercury, London Office, | 


130 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM; 1d; 20/-inch. 
LiverPooL Ecuo, London Office, 130 Fleet 
Se, E.. C. 

DE; 1d; 25/-inch. 


 Liverroo. WEEKLY Post, London Office, 130 


Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
W ; 2d; 20/-inch. 


MANCHESTER (Lancashire) 


AtTHietic News, London Office, Bush 


House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 
Cir., 174,663; WMon; 2d; 12/6 inch. 


HOW 


to sell 
HIGH-CLASS 


PRODUCTS 


/ 


9 


in 
BRITAIN 


NY high-class American 

product can be success- 

fully introduced to the 

whole of the richer classes of 

Great Britain through the 
medium of one paper— 


It is the official Conservative 
Paper of Britain. Its readers 
can afford. to buy the best 
America can send over. If 
your product is good, there- 
fore, and the price fair, see 
that you put the Morning 
Post first on your list of News- 
papers in Great Britain! All 
the makers of Britain’s best 
goods advertise in the Morning 


| Post. They know ! 


May we senda you specimen 
copies of The Morning Post for 
your files—and full particulars 
of rates ? 


Write 
Mr. S. P. Thornett 
Advertisement Manager 


The MORNING POST 


346 STRAND, LONDON 


| 
| 
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BRITAIN’S 
BRIGHTEST 
WEEKLY 


VEP. a period of three 
months the certified 
net paid sales of the 

PASSING SHOW average 
121,216 copies per week— 
more than twenty thousand 
per issue in excess of our 


guarantee of 100,000. 
The PASSING SHOW 


sales are “straight sales ’— 
this paper runs NO Com- 
petitions or other artificial 
circulation - boosting ” 
schemes. Its large and 
growing sales are due to 
Editorial merit alone. 


The PASSING SHOW is 
printed by Offset Litho- 
graphy throughout with a 
two-colour topical design 
on cover. 


PASSING 
© SHOW 


MAKES SMILES GROW 


For Rate Card, Specimen Copy 
and full particulars apply to: 


Philip Emanuel, A ‘vertisemert D recor, 
“ The Passing Show,” 57-59, Long Acre, 
London, W.C.2, England, 
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Dairy DispatcH, London Office, Bush 
House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

Cir., 401,869; DM; 2d; &3 inch. 

THE Empire News, London Office, Bush 
House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

Cir., 1,272,673; WSun; 2d; &5 inch. 
EVENING CHRONICLE, London Office, Bush 
House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

Cir., 319,412; DE; 1d; 42 inch. 
MANCHESTER EVENING News, London Office, 
43 Fleet Street, E. C. 4. 

DE; 1d; 25/-inch. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, London Office, 40- 
43 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM; 2d; 25/-inch. 

Editor: C. P. Scott. 

Adv. Mgr.: H. W. Stevens. 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN COMMERCIAL, 
London Office, 40-43 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

W ; 3d; 32/6 inch. 

THE SpPorRTING CHRONICLE, London Office, 
Bush House, Aldwych, W. C. 2. 

Cir., 106,026; DM; 2d; 10/-inch. 
SUNDAY CHRONICLE, London Office, Bush 
House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2. 

Cir., 903,299; WSun; 2d; &5 inch. 


NORTHAMPTON 
(Northamptonshire) 
NoRTHAMPTON DaILy CHRONICLE, Market- 

square, Northampton. 
DE; 1d; 5/-inch. 
NORTHAMPTON WEEKLY HERALD, Market- 


square, Northampton. 
WF; 1d. 
NORWICH (Norfolk) 
EASTERN DaILy Press, London Office, 151 


Pieet St... E.C.4, 
DM ; Ad. 


NOTTINGHAM (Nottinghamshire) 


NOTTINGHAM EVENING Post, London Office, 
59 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DE; 1d; 15/-inch. 
NOTTTINGHAM GUARDIAN, London Office, 59, 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM; 1d; 12/-inch. 

Editor: T. Bailey Forman. 
NOTTINGHAM JOURNAL, London Office, News- 
paper House, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM; 1d; 12/-inch. 
THE NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN, London Office, 
59 Fleet St. 

W; 1d; 10/-inch. 


OXFORD (Oxfordshire) 


OxFoRD CHRONICLE & Berks & Bucks Ga- 
ZETTE, London Office, 92, Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
WF; 1d; 7/-inch. 


PORTSMOUTH (Hampshire) 


THE EVENING NEWS AND SOUTHERN DAILY 
Mal, London Office, 170 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
Cir., 61,179; DE; 1d; 6/-inch. 
Editor: William Gates. 
Adv. Mgr.: W. Hunter. 


PorTSMOUTH TiIMEs, London Office, 62, Lud- - 


gate Hill, E. C. 4. 
W ; 2d; 6/-inch. 
SHEFFIELD (Yorkshire) 
SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT, London Office, 
The Newspaper House, 169-170, Fleet St., 


E. C4. 
Cir., 87,818; DM; 1d; 25/-inch. 


"THe SHEFFIELD Matt, London Office, 169 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DE; 1d; 15/-inch. 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH, London Office, 
180 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

Cir., 59,159; DM; 1d; 15/-inch. 


SOUTHAMPTON (Hampshire) 


HAMPSHIRE ADVERTISER AND INDEPENDENT, 
London Office, 69 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
WS; 2d; 5/-inch. 
THe SouTHERN Daity Eco, London Of- 
fice, 69 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
DE; 1d; 8/-inch. 


SWINDON (Wiltshire) 


NortH WILts HERALD, Swindon, London 
Office, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

Cir., 16,657 ; WFri; 2d; 7/6 inch. 
SWINDON (WEEKLY) ADVERTISER, Swindon, 
London Office, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

W ; 1d; 7/6 inch. 

SWINDON EvENING ADVERTISER, Swindon, 
London Office, 169 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
DE; 1d; 7/6 inch. 


WOLVERHAMPTON (Staffordshire) 


THE Express AND STAR, London Office, 44 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

D; 14; 9/-inch. 

Editor: H. J. Whittick. 

Adv. Mgr.: C. W. Kilbourn. 


YORK (Yorkshire) 


YorRKSHIRE GAZETTE, London Office, The 
Newspaper House, 169-170, Fleet St., 
BE. C.4 

WF; 2d; 7/6 inch. 


WALES 


SouTH WaLes EvENING Express, Cardiff, 
London Office, 176 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
Cir., 124,083 ; DE ; 10/-inch. 
Editor: J. J. Hodson. 
Adv. Mgr.: W. H. Minchinton. 
THE WEsTERN Mai, Cardiff, London Of 
fice, 176 Fleet St., E. C. 
DM; 15/-inch. 
Editor: Sir William Davies, J. P. 
Adv. Mgr.: W. J. Minchinton. 


SCOTLAND 
DUNDEE (Forfarshire) 


THE DuNnpEE Courier, London Office, 
Thomson House, 12 Fetter Lane, Fleet St., 
E. C. 4. 
DM; 1d; 16/3 inch. 
EvENING TELEGRAPH & Post, London Of- 
fice, Thomson House, Fetter Lane, E. C. 4. 
DE; 1d; 16/3. 


EDINBURGH (Edinburghshire) 


EDINBURGH EvENING DispatcH, London Of- 
fice, 63, Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DE; 1d; 15/ 

EpINBURGH EvENING News, London Office, 
72 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

Cir., 97,522; DE; 1d; 13/-inch. 
EDINBURGH SCOTSMAN, London Office, 63 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM; 2d; 25/-inch. 

GLASGOW 


Tue BULLETIN AND Scots PictToriAL, Lon- 
don Office, 112 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
DM; 1d; 435 page. 
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Phings to remember about  Britaire ' 


Customs. 


The Briton is essentially loyal—not only 
to Royalty, but to anything or anybody 
who has merited his or her esteem. There 
is probably no other race less fickle with 
their favourites, and it is said that once a 
Briton forms a habit—that habit is practi- 
cally a permanency. It is this habit of 
loyalty which makes advertising in the 


so profitable to advertisers, because its 
readers have formed the habit of using its 
advertisement columns as a shopping 
guide, and of giving their custom to firms 
whose goods they see advertised in their 
favourite paper. The Daily Mirror covers 
the British Isles, and its appeal is equally 
strong in the smaller towns as in the large 
citiés. It is also by far the most popular 
newspaper amongst British women. Every- 
thing which is a necessity or a luxury in a 
good-class British home can be sold to 
Daily Mirror readers. There is no waste 
in the Daily Mirror circulation ; its readers 
have the means to purchase any goods they 
may select—and they invariably select 
those they see advertised in the Daily 
Mirror. 


Over One Million Daily 


Specimen copy & full particulars from 
Mr. G. A. GODLEY 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER 
23-29 Bouverie Street 
Fleet Street 
London 


C4 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Mirror,” Fleet, London 


Phone: Central 3440 


The British. 
Sunday— 


The British Sunday is often called dull by 
visitors from overseas, because Britons 
have a way of spending it at home “ by 
their ain firesides.”’ However much 
visitors may grumble, advertisers in the 
Sunday Pictorial do not, because they know 
that on this day their advertisements are 
being carefully read and favourably 
considered in the two million better-class 
homes where the 


is welcomed’ as a friend every Sunday” 
The Sunday Pictorial is read by practically 
the whole of the “ worth-while” classes 
of Britain; those who buy the bulk of 
the nation’s good-class merchandise, and 
from whom the country derives the greater 
portion of its Income and Super Tax 
revenue. Its readers are all of good social 
and scund financial positions, and look 
upon it as a sound paper for sound people. 
They also regard goods advertised in its 
advertisement columns as being person- 
ally recommended. They have the greatest 
confidence in the paper, which confidence 
has been earned by its sane and construc- 
tive Editorial policy, untainted by any 
sensationalism. It is nation-wide in its 
scope, and by results has proved to be 


“A Campaign in Itself” 


Specimen copy & full particulars from 
Mr. S. D. NICHOLLS 


ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER 
Geraldine House 
Rolls Buildings 
Fette , Lane 


E.C, 
Telegrams : ‘‘Sunpicad,” Fleet, London 
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Tue Dairy Recorp & Malt, 108 Hope St., 
Glasgow, London Office, 65 Fleet St., 
E. C. 4. 

Cir., 204,913; DM; 1d; 20/-inch. 
Eventnc Times, London Office, 112 Fleet 
St. E. CG. 4. 

Cir., 272,107 ; DE ; 1d; 18/-inch. 
Gxiascow EveninG News, 180 Fleet St., 
B. ©. 4. 

DE; 1d; 14/-inch. 

Tue Giascow HERALD, London Office, 112 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM; 2d; 25/-inch. 

Tue Gvtascow WEEKLY HERALD, London 
Office, 112 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

W Sat; 2d; 7/6 inch. 

Tue SuNpAY MalL, London Office, 65 Fleet 
St. EB. C.-4: 

Cir., 226,206; W; 2d; 20/-inch. 

Tue SuNpDAy Post, London Office, Thomson 
House, 12 Fetter Lane, E. C. 4. 

Cir., 364,698; W; 2d; 50/-inch. 

Tue WEEKLY REeEcorD, London Office, 65 
Fleet St., E. C. 4. 
Cir., 215,944; WThur; 2d; 20/-inch. 


INDIA 


Tue Pioneer, Allahabad, London Offce, 
11 Arundel St., Strand, W. C. 2. 

D (except Tues.) ; 44, 10s. 8d per year; 

8/-inch. 

Editor: J. E. Wollacott. 

Adv. Mgr.: C. G. Harris. 

THe Eventnc News oF Inp1A, Bombay, 
London Office, 187 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

D; 1 anna; 3/4 inch. 

Times oF InpIA, Bombay, London Office, 
187 Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

D; 2 annas; 5/4 inch, 

Tue ENGLISHMAN, Calcutta, London Of- 
fice, 198-199 Temple Chambers, Temple 
Ave., E. C. 4. 

D; 1 anna; 44. 15s. 6d. year; 7/-inch. 
INDIAN Dairy Mat, 24 Dalal St., Fort, 
Bombay. 

THe STATESMAN, Calcutta, London Office, 
23-28 Fleet St., E. C. 

Cir., 34,000; D except Monday (1 anna) ; 

Sunday ed. (2 annas) Rs; 24 per year; 

12/-inch. 

Cryton Daity News, Ceylon, London Of- 
fice, 11 Salisbury Court, Fleet St., E. C. 4. 

DM; 10 cts; 2/6 inch. 

CEYLON OBsERVER, Ceylon, London Office, 
11 Salisbury Court, Fleet St. E. C. 4. 

DE; 10 cts; 2/6 inch. 

I. P. M. (India’s Pictorial Magazine), 
Delhi, London Office, 11 Arundel St., 
Strand, W. C. 2. 

W ; 5/-inch. 

Editor: C. G. Harris. 

Adv. Mgr.: R. E. Taylor. 


AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE . (Victoria) 

ARGUS. 

DM; 14d. 
HERALD. 

DE; 14d. 
AUSTRALASIAN. 

WSat; 6d. 

ADELAIDE (South Australia) 


THE ADVERTISER. 
DM; 1d. 


IRELAND 


DusLin EvenInG HERALD, Dublin, London 
Office, 68 Fleet St., E. C. 

Cir., 58,691; DE; 1%4d; 7/6 inch. 
THE IrisH INDEPENDENT, Dublin, London 
Office, 68 Fleet St., E. C. 

Cir., 113,866; DM; 2d; 15/-inch. 


NEW ZEALAND 
WELLINGTON 


THE DoMINION. 
DM ; 2d. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
CAPE TOWN (Cape Province) 


Cape ARGUS. 
DE; 2d. 


MAGAZINES AND CLASS 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE AND MODERN 
FARMING, Dorset House, Tudor Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

W ; 2d; &28 page. 
AMATEUR MECHANIC, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E. C. 4. 

W; 3d; 430 page. 
THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, 
House, Tudor St., London, E. C. 4. 

W ; 3d; 420 page. 
AMATEUR WIRELESS, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E. C. 4. 

W; 3d; 440 page. 
THE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER, Dorset House, 
Tudor St., London, E. C. 4. 

M; 2/- 
THE CABINET MAKER, 6 Bouverie St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

W ; £42. i2d. 


CassEL’s MAGAZINE, La Belle Sauvage, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 


M; 1/-; £30 page. 
THe CHEMICAL AGE, 8 Bouverie St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

W; £10 page. 
THE DRaApPERS’ ORGANIZER & Dry Goops 
ExPorT JOURNAL, Regent House, Kingsway, 
London, W. C. 2. 

M; 425 page. 
THE ELECTRICIAN, 8 Bouverie St., London, 
E. C. 4. 

W; 410 page. 
ENGINEERING PRODUCTION, Dorset House, 
Tudor St., London, E. C. 4. 

M; 6d; 417 page. 
THE FOOTWEAR ORGANIZER & SHOE LEATHER 
TrADES ExporT JOURNAL, Regent House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 

M; 420 page. 
THE FURNISHING TRADES’ ORGANIZER & 
HARDWARE Export JOURNAL, Regent House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 

M; 425 page. 
Gas JourNAL, 11 Bolt Court, Fleet St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

W; 1/-; 410 page. 
HuTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE, 33-36 Paternoster 
Row, London, E. C. 4. 

M; 1/-; 460 page. 


Dorset 


IpEAs, London Office, Bush House, Ald- 
wych, London, W. C. 2. 

Cir., 179,017 ; WMon; 2d; 32/6 inch. 
Tue Ipeat Home, 85-94 Long Acre, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. 

Cir., 33,000; M; 1/-; £40 page. 
ILLUSTRATED SPORTING & DRAMATIC NEws, 
172 Strand, London, W. C. 2. 

W; 1/-; 41. 5s. inch. 

MeEn’s WEAR ORGANIZER & WOOLLEN 
TRADES’ Export JOURNAL, Regent House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 2. 

M; 420 page. 

Motor Bopy BuiLpInG & VEHICLE COoN- 
STRUCTION, Dorset House, Tudor St., Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

M; 25/p.a. 

THe Mororcycie, Dorset House, Tudor 
St., London, E. C. 4. 

Cir., 120,000; W; 3d; 440 page. 

NASH’s MAGAZINE, 153 Queen Victoria St., 
London, E. C. 4. 

M; 1/-; 484 page. 

Adv. Mgr.: B. A. Ling. 

THE New Macazine, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E. C. 4. 

M; 1/-; £30 page. 

THE PIcTUREGOER, 57-59 Long Acre, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2. 

Cir., 60,000; M; 1/-; £35 page. 

THE Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
| Diag age 

M; 1/-; 425 page. 

THE SMART SET, 33-36 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C. 4. 

M; 1/-; 415 page. 

Tue Story Teter, La Belle Sauvage, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. 

M; 1/-; 430 page. 

STRAND MAGAZINE, 8-11 Southampton St., 
Strand, London, W. C. 2. 

M; 1/-; £70 page. 

T. P.’s AND CASSELL’s WEEKLY, La Belle 
Sauvage, London, E. C. 4. 

M; 2d; £40 page. 

TENNIS, BADMINTON, Hockey, Tennis, 121 
Deansgate, Manchester, London Office, 2 
Henrietta St., London, W. C. 2. 

W; &20 page. 

Editor: Major E. Grieg. 

Adv. Mgr.: Joseph Quinn. 

THe Times WEEKLY EDbITION, Printing- 
house Square, London, E. C. 4. 

Cir., 33,659; WTh; 4d; 30/-inch. 
Twenty Story, 57-59 Long Acre, London, 
WW. Coe 

Cir., 50,000; M; 1/-; £20 page. 

Adv. Mgr.: Ernest M. Leman. 
WELDON’s BAZAAR OF ,CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 
30-32 Southampton St., Strand, London. 

M; 4d; 10/- 

WELDON’s ILLUSTRATED DRESSMAKER, 30-32 
Southampton St., Strand, London. 

M; 4d; 10/- 

WELDON’s LADIES JOURNAL, 30-32 South- 
ampton St., Strand, London. 

M; 6d; 10/— 

THE WIinpsor MAGAZINE, Warwick House, 
Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 4. 

M; 1/-; 445 page. 

Adv. Mgr.: F. Osborne. 

WoMAN, 33-36 Paternoster Row, London, 
E.€...4. 
M; 1/-; 450. 
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The1925 Outlook for 


American Products 
(Continued from page 84) 


States as to whether sterling will 
go to par this year. In other 
words, what will actually happen 
will be a lowering of the dollar’s 
buying power here, as a result of 
a business boom and price infla- 
tion. Whether this rise in the 
price level here can be held in 
check by our banking system re- 
mains to be seen. If American 
prices do not draw ahead rapidly, 
the rise in sterling will probably 
be checked. 

Another very important aid to 
the American manufacturer oper- 
ating in the British market this 
year is the fact that advertising 
has not lost any of its sharp cut- 
ting edge over there. This is not 
so true over here. Generally speak- 
ing, an advertising dollar will go 
three times as far in the British 
market as it will in the domestic 
market this year. It would. have 
gone four times as far last year. 


How far-it will go in 1926 and. 


thereafter is problematical, but it 
can be safely assumed its effective- 
ness will steadily diminish under 
the impulse which British adver- 
tising is experiencing. 

Advertising Meeting Left Impress 


The convention of the Associa- 
ted Advertising Clubs of the 
World, held in London last sum- 
mer, left at least one impress-upon 
British business. It quickened the 
interest of a great many British 
manufacturers in advertising as a 
force for sales expansion. To meet 
this awakened interest a number 
of British advertising agencies and 
manufacturing concerns have sent 
men to America to study our sys- 
tem of selling. This does not mean 
that our system is better than the 
British system, for there is much 
to be said in favor of many British 
practices. But it at least means 
that advertising is going to be 
used on a larger scale in the future 
over there than it has in the past, 
and as the volume of advertising 
increases, and as British consum- 
ers become more used to being 
advertised “at,” more money must 
be spent to accomplish the same 
results. 

One American product, for ex- 
ample, Congoleum rugs, has 


To Manufacturers 


go f= 


FASSETT & JOHNSON offer a complete Marketing, 
Selling and Distributing Organisation of many years’ 
reputation and standing in 


Great Britain Australia New Zealand 
South Africa Irish Free State 


FASSETT & JOHNSON specialise in the Marketing of 
Proprietaries and Branded Goods in the above territories. 


<é 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD. 
86 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, EC., ENG. 


Irish Free State : 2 BERESFORD PLACE, DUBLIN. 


Australasia : 233 CLARENCEST., SYDNEY,N.S.W. S. Africa: 15 BREE ST., CAPETOWN. 


Represented in India and also in European Countries 


The Dartnell Organization 


in London 


is very glad to extend its 

facilities to subscribers of 

SALES MANAGEMENT 

Magazine who are inter- 

ested in determining the 

possibilities of the British 
Market 


The Dartnell Corporation 


150 Southampton Row 
London, W.C.2. 


JOHN E. WALSH, European Representative 
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succeeded this year in submerging 
practically all competition, with 
an advertising investment which 
is comparatively small when laid 
alongside of our giant appropria- 
tions. Yet Congoleum captured a 
market of 47,000,000 people—who 
in turn influence the buying habits 
of as many more. Whether Con- 
goleum could have done the same 
this year for the same money is 
doubtful. Most certainly it could 
not have been done next year. So 
we say, if you are going to enter 
the British market don’t put it off 
any longer. Every year that you 
delay will mean that you will have 
to spend just that much more on 
your introductory work. 

Summing up, the outlook for 
American products. seeking to 
enter the British market this year 
is exceptionally rosy. British con- 
sumers generally are spending 
more freely than ever before. 
Retailers are more responsive, and 
willing to stock any reliable prod- 
uct backed by advertising. Basic 
conditions favor the organizing of 
a British company. Better busi- 
ness there beckons for you to come 
over. 


Some Well-Known Advertising 
Display Companies Operat- 
ing in the British Market 


Boro’s BILLPOSTING COMPANY, 57 Long 
Acre, W. C. 1., Charles J. Lytle, general 
manager. Controls 10,000 outdoor loca- 
tions in London. Also has for let sites 
for electric signs in Piccadilly Circus— 
London’s great white way. 


Davip ALLEN & Son, Ltp., 17, Leicester 
Street, W. C. 2. Control hoardings and 
railway signs throughout the entire United 
Kingdom. 


LONDON AND NORTHEASTERN RAILWAY, ad- 
vertising manager, King’s Cross Station, 
N. 1., offers advertisers space at station 
sites. 


Major J. C. Savace, 7 Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W. C. 2. Skywriting. 


GopsoLp’s Ltp., 8 Bream’s Building, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. Control advertising spaces 
on railway bridges, solus locations on 
principal thoroughfares. 


MANCHESTER BILLPOsTING Co., 36 Peter 
Street, Manchester, England. Joseph 
Crookes Grime, managing director. Con- 
trols sites in the Manchester district. 


ROcKLEY’s Ltp., Talbot St., Nottingham, 
England. Specializing in strategic stands 
in the Midlands. 


T. B. LAwrence, Ltp., 1 Arundel Street, 
Strand, W. C. 2. Contractors of display 
space on delivery vans throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

PASCALL’s & ASSOCIATED COMPANIES, 46 
Hammersmith Bridge Road, W6., Control- 
ing important posting locations in West- 
ern London. 


SHELDON’s Ltp., Leeds, England. Control- 
ing locations in the Yorkshire district, in- 
cluding Leeds, York, Bradford, etc. 


UNITED BILLPOsTERS ASSOCIATION, 31, Great 
James Street, London, W. C. 1. An asso- 
ciation of billposters organized under the 
companies act as a trade protective asso- 
ciation. President: Councillor T. D. Scho- 
field, vice president: Cyril Sheldon. Pub- 
lish an annual directory of billposters in 
the United Kingdom. For information 
write to George F. Smith, secretary. 


The foregoing are, of course, only a 
very few of a large number of British 
concerns specializing on outdoor and ad- 
vertising display. Subseribers contemplat- 
ing the use of hoardings or displays can 
usually secure full information from their 
advertising agency, who can place this 
business for you. 
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Your 
London, its 


ate 


and 370 other 


Poster can be designed, lithographed and Exhibited throughout 
suburbs 


British Towns. ° 


For fuller particulars apply to 


T. B. LAWRENCE, L 


ORIGINATORS OF TRADERS POSTERS ON DELIVERY VANS 


Number One, 


Arundel 


Street, 


Strand, London, England 
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ARE YOU THINKING OF SELLING GOODS 
IN BRITAIN? 


Look at it this way: If a British Manufacturer were enteringthe American 
Market you would say that the common-sense thing to do would be to employ 
an American Advertising Agent who knew American marketing conditions 
thoroughly. 

Just as reasonably, the common-sense thing to do if you are entering the 
British Market is to employ a British Advertising Agent who knows 
British marketing conditions thoroughly. 

If you have any familiarity with British advertising this list of national 
advertisers whom we serve speaks for itself. 


Barclay’s Lager Beer Radiation Gas Stoves 

Battersby Hats Redfern’s Rubber Heels 

Berger’s Paints Rolls Razor 

Broadwood Pianos Sarony Cigarettes 

Bulmer’s Cider Staples’ Mattresses 

Cadbury’s Cocoa and Chocolate Steinway Pianos 

Darracq Motor Cars Studebaker Motor Cars 

Eucryl Dentifrices Sunbeam Motor Cars 

Ewbank Carpet Sweepers Swift Cycles & Motor Cars 

Findlater’s Ports Talbot Motor Cars 

Firestone Tyres Thornycroft Lorries 

Gas Light and Coke Company United Dairies 

““ Governor ”’ Motor Lawn Mowers Windsor Motor Cars 

Gray Dunn’s Biscuits Zambrene Weatherproofs 

Ivy & Mother Shipton Soaps ; . ; ; 

John Haig Whisky And for the following Co-operative Advertising 

Heal Furniture Campaigns :— 

Heinz 57 Varieties Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers Ltd. 

Horner’s Toffees Association of British Fisheries 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (Three Nuns, Prize Crop, Association of British Motor Manufacturers Ltd. 
Country Life, Tam o’Shanter) British Commercial Gas Association 

Karswood Poultry Spice British Glasshouse Produce Marketing Associa- 

Kilvert’s Lard tion Ltd. (British Tomatoes, Cucumbers, 

Kodak Ltd. etc.) 

Kruschen Salts British Rose Growers’ Association 

Lea-Francis Motor Cars National Council for the Preservation of Eyesight 

Meltonian Boot Polishes National Milk Publicity Council 

Motor Union Insurance Co., Ltd. National Publicity Association of Professional 

National Benzole Photographers 

Nevill’s Bread Nottingham Lace 

Perrier Table Water Scottish Woollen Trade Mark Association Ltd. 

Radiac Shirts Telephone Development Association 


THE 
LONDON PRESS EXCHANGE L™. 


offers a complete Advertising Organtsation 


Marketing and Merchandising counsel: Press Advertising: Advertising Art and Printing: 
Poster, Sky Signs, and Railway and Street Car Advertising: Film Advertising: Financial 
(Prospectus) Advertising. 


108-111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2, ENGLAND 


Cables: Instantaneous, London. 
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These three Guides will be found to contain, in accessible 
form, information of great value to any advertiser or sales- 
manager operating in British markets. For this purpose the 
three books form a complete vade-mecum. 

{ Smiths’ will gladly send a free copy of any of the Guides 
to advertisers (at home or abroad) making application. 


| SMITHS’ ADVERTISING AGENCY LTD 


STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 


as @ 
‘S[AAL 100 Fleet Street, London, England 
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